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E  importance  of  holidays  in  con- 
nection  with  playgrounds  has  per- 
haps as  yet  not  received  sufficient 
attention.  In  the  City  of  New  York 
and  throughout  the  State,  a  Children's 
Festival  will  be  held  on  Saturday, 
October  2,  1909,  in  connection  with  the 
Hudson-Fulton  Celebration. 

The  play  season,  especially  for  the 
summer,  may  properly  be  opened  with 
our  national  holiday,  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and  closed  as  a  vacation  season 
or  term  on  Labor  Day.  Many  friends 
of  the  children  will  be  glad  to  see  well- 
organized  play-work  receive  a  larger 
share  of  attention  on  these  holidays, 
and  Independence  Day  is  a  good  day 
with  which  to  begin  the  vacation  season 
of  Play. 

The  children  expect  much  help  from 
adults  in  the  development  of  a  system 
of  playgrounds  in  all  the  cities  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  the  editor 
suggests  that  in  connection  with  their 
desire  for  the  co-operation  of  their 
friends,  the  children  themselves  should 


call  attention  to  the  possibility  of  these 
holidays.  If  the  manual  training  depart- 
ments of  public  and  private  schools  of 
the  various  cities  furnished  children 
with  small  national  emblems  provided 
through  the  friends  of  the  children,  in 
the  first  part  of  June,  so  that  these 
flags  could  readily  be  worn,  a  patriotic 
service  could  be  rendered  by  the  chil- 
dren on  the  morning  of  Flag  Day,  June 
I4th,  throughout  the  United  States,  if 
the  children  would  present  these  small 
American  flags,  with  their  compliments, 
to  their  friends,  with  the  request  that 
they  be  worn  on  Flag  Day.  The  chil- 
dren themselves  should  also  wear  this 
emblem,  and  the  wearing  of  the  Flag 
should  be  known  as  the  request  of  the 
children,  with  a  view  to  calling  forth 
universal  respect  for  the  Flag.  If  the 
children  educate  the  public  towards 
patriotism,  the  public  will  be  all  the 
more  disposed  to  see  that  the  play 
instinct  of  the  children  is  properly  satis- 
fied. 
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HISTORY     OF     PLAYGROUND     BE- 
GINNINGS  IN   DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN. 

BY  MRS.   CLARA  B.   ARTHUR. 

3N  1899  a  talk  on  Vacation  Schools 
and  Playgrounds  was  given  by  the 
writer,  before  the  Department  of 
Philanthropy  and  Reform  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Club  of  Detroit,  the  largest 
•women's  club  in  the  city.  A  committee 
-was  appointed  at  this  meeting  to  ask 
the  Board  of  Education  to  conduct  one 
playground  during  vacation  of  the  en- 
suing summer.  This  the  board  declined 
to-  do.  Appeals  were  then  made  to  a  few 
of  the  women's  clubs,  and  to  a  number 
of  public-spirited  citizens,  but  the  idea 
was  too  new,  and  no  society  or  group  of 
persons  could  then  be  induced  to  attempt 
the  conduct  of  an  initial  playground. 

In  1901  the  newly  organized  Council 
of  Women,  through  a  committee  of  ten, 
requested  of  the  Common  Council  per- 
mission to  erect  a  pavilion  and  conduct 
a  playground  on  the  site  of  an  abandoned 
reservoir,  a  large  city  block  in  extent, 
which  had  laid  neglected  and  rubbish- 
strewn  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The 
request  was  made  by  the  committee  in 
person,  whereupon  one  of  the  aldermen 
derisively  exclaimed,  "Vat  you  vimmens 
know  'bout  boys'  play — no."  The  other 
city  fathers  were  evidently  of  the  same 
mind,  permission  was  refused ;  and  so 
the  committee  sought  and  obtained  per- 
mission of  the  School  Board  to  use  the 
basement,  corridor,  and  fine  yard  of  one 
of  the  largest  schools  of  the  city — the 
Russell.  Herein  the  committee  appeal- 
ing to  friends  for  the  necessary  funds, 
equipped  and  maintained  a  free  super- 
vised playground  during  July  and  Au- 
gust, every  week  day  from  8  A.  M.  to 
8  P.  M. 

The  work  was  an  unqualified  success. 
For  the  first  time  in  Detroit  the  people's 
school  yard  was  used  when  its  need  was 
greatest.  Sometimes  as  many  as  three 
hundred  children  were  in  the  yard  at  one 


time.  The  playground  was  equipped 
with  sand  piles,  teeters,  swings,  basket 
ball  courts,  ropes,  croquet  sets,  rocking 
horses,  tugs  of  war,  paving  blocks, 
small  toys,  hammocks  for  babies,  picture 
books,  magazines,  numerous  small 
games,  such  as  ring  toss  and  quoits,  and 
sewing  and  bookbinding  materials. 

Three  supervisors,  two  men  and  one 
woman,  were  in  constant  attendance.  At 
first  the  work  was  very  arduous,  but  it 
was  soon  impressed  upon  the  children 
that  the  rights  of  all  must  be  observed, 
and  that  to  enjoy  themselves  they  must 
permit  others  to  do  so,  too. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  playground 
work  is  that  volunteer  workers  are  will- 
ing to  assist  the  paid  supervisors.  The 
committee  planned  to  have  some  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Women  present 
every  day.  This  lady  specialized.  If  she 
desired  to  make  her  day  a  musical  one, 
she  brought  friends  who  sang,  played  the 
violin  or  other  musical  instruments,  in 
the  yard,  or  the  piano  in  the  spacious 
school  corridor;  or  they  taught  a  group 
of  children  songs,  gathered  the  children 
together  and  practiced  patriotic  airs. 
Often  hundreds  of  adults  stood  outside 
the  huge  yard  to  enjoy  the  music;  par- 
ticularly was  this  so  in  the  early  even- 
ing. Or  if  a  lady  so  wished,  she  made 
her  day  a  story-telling  or  reading-aloud 
day,  a  game-teaching  day,  or  a  sewing, 
or  millinery,  or  book-mending  day,  ac- 
cordingly bringing  her  helpers.  The  su- 
pervisors, of  course,  went  on  with  their 
regular  duties,  they  having  at  all  times 
full  authority  in  the  yard. 

No  manual  training  outfit  being  avail- 
able, and  the  fever  for  doing  something 
infectious,  a  group  of  very  little  boys 
was  discovered  learning  to  make  coarse 
red  thread  lace,  their  instructor  a  little 
girl  of  ten  or  thereabouts. 

Many  of  the  children  knew  nothing 
of  play's  delights,  and  teasing,  inter- 
ruptions, rude  blows,  and  fights  were  at 
first  frequent.  Cigarettes  and  oaths. 
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Since  the  first  year  of  School  Board 
operation  of  the  playground  its  appro- 
priation has  been  but  once  curtailed,  and 
as  the  extra  sum  needed  was  small  and 
to  be  used  chiefly  to  conduct  inter- 
scholastic  sport,  the  Playground  Com- 
mittee, always  watching  the  work,  raised 
the  desired  amount  from  two  or  three 
interested  citizens. 

In  the  midst  of  these  activities  the 
committee  found  time  to  attempt  to 
have  the  city  flood  vacant  lots  for  win- 
ter playgrounds.  From  one  official  to 
another  the  chairman  went,  to  meet  the 
constant  reply  that  it  was  against  the 
city  by-laws  to  open  a  fire  plug  in  win- 
ter for  any  purpose  save  to  extinguish 
fire.  The  Fire  Marshal  was  firm — even 
the  Mayor  could  see  no  way  to  help  out ; 
the  fire  plugs  were  for  fire  and  water, 
but  not  for  frivolous  ice.  The  vacant- 
lot-ice-playground  germ,  however,  had 
been  cultured,  and  the  next  season  it 
attacked  the  aldermanic  body,  one  of 
its  members  carrying  through  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  Council  to  set  aside  $1,000 
for  the  purpose  of  flooding  vacant  lots 
in  certain  sections  of  every  ward  in  the 
city,  this  work  to  be  done  by  the  Fire 
Department.  Since  then  winter  play- 
grounds are  a  feature  of  civic  life,  and 
these  playgrounds  are  exceedingly  popu- 
lar, though  without  supervision  save  by 
the  police. 

The  Playground  Committee  has  re- 
ceived inquiring  letters  from  all  parts 
of  the  State,  and  its  chairman  has  ad- 
dressed many  meetings  to  consider  the 
playground  idea.  The  Protestant  Or- 
phan Asylum  of  Detroit,  seeking  its  first 
steps  direct  from  the  committee,  pro- 
vided for  its  children  in  1902  what  may 
be  said  to  be  a  really  model  playground. 

Grand  Rapids  women,  receiving  their 
first  interest  and  preliminary  directions 
from  Detroit,  induced  the  school  board 
there  to  establish  playgrounds  in  the 
school  system  in  1902.  The  work  there 
is  well  conducted  and  very  popular. 


This  little  history  is  prepared  at  the 
request  of  THE  PLAYGROUND,  and  it  is 
the  hope  of  the  writer  that  the  success 
of  the  volunteer  Playground  Commit- 
tee of  Detroit  will  stimulate  the  forma- 
tion of  similar  committees,  where  in 
cities  or  towns  the  children  have  as  yet 
no  place  to  play  in  peace  and  comfort. 
The  committee  still  exists,  and  each 
year  until  1908  its  chairman  appeared 
before  the  governing  civic  bodies  to 
plead  that  the  school  board's  request  for 
playground  appropriation  be  allowed. 
This  is  no  longer  necessary,  as  vacation 
playgrounds  are  firmly  established  and 
rapidly  increasing.  Last  year  a  Play- 
ground Committee  was  formed  in  the 
Board  of  Commerce  and  this  committee 
conducted  a  large,  well-equipped  play- 
ground for  larger  children  in  one  of 
the  congested  parts  of  the  city.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  playground  promoters  that 
Detroit  will  shortly  provide  not  only 
.  vacation  playgrounds  in  its  school  yards, 
but  all  the  year  round  recreation  cen- 
ters. 

The  committee  has  had  always  before 
it  the  vision  of  the  coming  happy  city 
where  the  evolution  of  the  child  will  be 
not  in  factory,  store,  or  street,  but  in 
the  home,  the  school,  the  playground, 
or  recreation  center,  where  social  life 
can  be  enjoyed;  where  no  police,  street 
car,  tired  mother,  or  bigger  child  can 
suppress  true  abandon  to  that  most 
powerful  instinct,  the  passion  for  play — 
through  which  come  all  the  vices  or  all 
the  virtues. 

And  included  in  the  playground  can 
be  the  workground  where  manual  train- 
ing clasps  hands  with  amusement. 
Character  building,  such  as  this  method 
of  child  culture  will  make  possible,  will 
speedily  show  that  corruption  in  govern- 
mental life  and  colossal  injustices  finan- 
cially in  industrial  life  will  adjust  them- 
selves to  meet  the  ideals  inculcated  in 
childhood  to  not  the  few  fortunate  chil- 
dren but  to  all  the  children. 
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FROM  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  DE- 
TROIT FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE,  1908. 

PLAYGROUNDS    AND   VACATION    SCHOOLS. 

LAYGROUNDS  in  Detroit  were 
first  opened  through  the  efforts 
of  different  local  organizations. 
The  first  playgrounds  were  experimental 
in  their  nature  and  were  operated  in 
order  that  the  public  might  become  in- 
terested in  their  objects  and  aims  with 
the  idea  in  view  of  having  playgrounds 
established  and  supported  through  gen- 
eral taxation. 

The  first  playground  maintained  on  a 
public  school  ground  was  opened  at  the 
Russell  School  July  I,  1901,  and  con- 
tinued until  August  31,  1001,  each  day 
from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

By  private  subscription  the  yard  was 
equipped  with  swings,  see-saws,  sand 
pile  and  other  means  of  occupying  the 
children.  An  instructor  was  placed  in 
charge  and  at  once  met  success  in  in- 
teresting the  children  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  following  year  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation placed  an  item  of  $1,200  for  sum- 
mer playgrounds  in  their  estimates  for 
the  succeeding  school  year.  The  $1,200 
was  cut  out  by  the  other  estimating 
bodies.  However,  the  following  year, 
viz.,  1903,  the  Board  of  Education  again 
placed  in  the  estimates  an  item  of  $1,200 
for  support  of  playgrounds.  The  item 
was  allowed  by  the  Common  Council 
and  Board  of  Estimates. 

In  June,  1003,  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  outlined  his  plans  for  the  sum- 
mer playgrounds  in  a  communication  to 
the  Board  of  Education  as  follows :  The 
opening  of  two  and  possibly  three  play- 
grounds under  proper  supervision  and 
equipped  with  the  necessary  apparatus; 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Howard  D. 
Minchin  to  take  general  direction  of  the 


grounds  and  of  all  employees,  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Superinten- 
dent ;  the  appointment  of  two  young  men 
as  directors,  and  two  young  women  as 
assistants  at  the  two  playgrounds  to  be 
placed  in  operation;  the  opening  of  the 
grounds  for  enrollment  only  on  July 
i,  2,  and  3,  and  the  regular  opening  for 
play  on  July  6,  the  grounds  to  be  kept 
open  week  days  from  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  5.30  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon for  a  period  of  six  weeks;  and 
establishing  the  maximum  age  of  pupils 
to  be  enrolled  at  fourteen  years.  These 
plans  and  suggestions  were  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  the  apparatus 
and  equipment  used  in  connection  with 
the  playground  at  the  Russell  School 
during  the  previous  two  years  were  do- 
nated to  and  accepted  by  the  Board,  and 
the  playgrounds  henceforth  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Board  of  Education  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Two  playgrounds  were  opened  on 
July  6,  one  at  the  Russell  School,  the 
other  at  the  Bishop  School,  and  a  third 
one  at  the  Cass  School  one  week  later 
when  it  was  seen  that  there  was  suffi- 
cient money  in  the  fund  to  equip  and 
maintain  it. 

Apparatus  and  equipment  consisting 
of  trapezes,  swinging  rings,  horizontal 
bars,  parallel  bars,  teeters,  swings,  ham- 
mocks, jumping  standards  and  boards, 
Indian  clubs,  dumb  bells,  wands,  croquet 
sets,  quoits,  balls,  dominoes,  checkers, 
etc.,  were  purchased  and  installed  at 
each  of  the  three  playgrounds,  and  the 
work  was  inaugurated  of  attracting  the 
boys  and  girls  from  the  streets,  and  fur- 
nishing them  opportunities  and  ma- 
terials for  amusement,  recreation,  ath- 
letic work,  and  play,  all  under  wise  and 
proper  supervision  and  direction. 

In  1004  the  Board  of  Education  re- 
quested and  was  granted  an  appropria- 
tion of  $2,000  for  playground  purposes. 
The  number  was  increased  from  three 
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to  six,  the  Russell,  the  Bishop,  the 
Houghton,  the  Cass,  the  Barstow  and 
the  Duffield  schools  being  selected.  At 
the  same  time  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
none  of  these  furnished  facilities  for 
certain  lines  of  work  and  pleasure  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  children  at- 
tending the  playground  centers,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  use  of  a  part  of  the 
Water  Works  Park  or  some  other  river 
front  property  be  secured  to  carry  out 
this  feature  of  the  vacation  school  plan 
of  work.  Baths  in  connection  with  the 
playgrounds  could  thus  have  been  se- 
cured, but  the  proposal  was  not  acted 
upon  at  that  time.  Each  new  feature  of 
playground  activity  has  required  time 
for  its  development,  and  it  has  taken 
much  patience  and  persistency  to  obtain 
all  that  we  have  at  present  in  the  way 
of  proper  equipment  and  necessary 
facilities. 

In  1905  the  Board  of  Education  sub- 
mitted an  estimate  of  $2,500  for  play- 
ground equipment  in  its  annual  budget, 
but  the  amount  was  cut  and  allowed  at 
$2,000  by  the  Common  Council  and 
Board  of  Estimates.  Shortly  after  this, 
Mr.  George  A.  Ducharme  offered  to 
lease  to  the  Board  of  Education  for 
playground  purposes  a  plot  of  ground 
on  Franklin  Street  between  Chene 
Street  and  Joseph  Campau  Avenue. 
This  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Board 
at  a  nominal  figure,  and  the  playground 
to  be  opened  thereon  was  officially  desig- 
nated the  Ducharme  Playgrounds.  It 
was  already  equipped  with  the  regular 
playground  apparatus  and  was  used  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1905,  taking  the  place 
of  the  Duffield  School  ground  which 
was  discontinued.  This  is  the  only  play- 
ground conducted  by  the  Board  of 
Education  which  is  not  a  school  play- 
ground, and  by  means  of  it  a  class  of 
children  has  been  reached  which  would 
probably  not  care  to  attend  a  play- 


ground at  some  distance  from  their 
homes. 

The  six  playgrounds  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1905  were  the  Russell 
School,  Bishop  School,  Barstow  School, 
Cass  School,  Chancy  School  and  the 
Durcharme  Playgrounds,  the  two  latter 
being  new  grounds.  Several  new  fea- 
tures were  added  at  this  time,  the  most 
important  being  the  addition  of  a  small 
shower  in  the  basement  of  the  Bishop 
School  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  playgrounds,  the  introduction  of 
sewing  and  basketry,  and  the  furnishing 
of  materials  for  these  subjects  of  in- 
struction, the  appointment  of  a  director 
of  athletics,  and  of  several  teachers  of 
manual  training  to  teach  sloyd  at  vari- 
ous sloyd  centers  during  the  playground 
season,  and  the  use  of  books  from  the 
Public  Library  by  children  attending  the 
playgrounds  under  arrangements  simi- 
lar to  those  governing  their  distribu- 
tion and  use  in  the  public  schools.  The 
term  "playgrounds"  was  then  enlarged 
to  Summer  Playgrounds  and  Vacation 
Schools,  and  this  designation  continues 
to  the  present  time. 

In  the  following  year,  1906,  the  sum 
of  $3,109  was  asked  for  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  $700  for  equipment  and 
$2,409  for  salaries,  for  the  playgrounds. 
The  sum  of  $350  for  equipment  and 
$1,500  for  salaries  was  allowed  together 
with  $150  for  janitors'  services  in  con- 
nection with  the  playgrounds.  Miss 
Katherine  B.  White  was  appointed 
Supervisor,  and  playgrounds  were  con- 
ducted at  the  same  schools  and  grounds 
as  in  1905. 

A  feature  of  the  work  during  the 
incumbency  of  Miss  White  was  the 
formation  of  a  base-ball  league  among 
the  boys  and  a  basket-ball  league  among 
the  girls  of  the  several  grounds.  A 
regular  schedule  of  games  was  ar- 
ranged for  each  league,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  time  was  de- 
voted to  practice  and  preparation  for 
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these  contests.  Enthusiasm  was  aroused 
by  these  championship  games,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  playground  patrons 
was  always  present  to  urge  their  play- 
mates to  greater  efforts  and  more  effec- 
tive playing. 

Chair  caning  was  introduced  in  sev- 
eral of  the  playground  classes,  and  many 
an  old  chair  that  had  been  condemned 
as  useless  was  brought  to  the  play- 
ground and  made  like  new  by  the  efforts 
of  one  of  the  boys  in  these  classes. 
The  sewing  and  basketry  classes  were 
patronized  by  a  larger  number  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  showing  made  at  the  ex- 
hibition of  their  work  held  at  the  close 
of  the  season  was  most  gratifying.  The 
exhibit  included  many  articles  of  dress 
such  as  waists,  aprons,  dresses,  under- 
wear, etc.,  bags,  doilies,  handkerchiefs, 
and  fancy  work  of  various  kinds,  baskets 
of  many  sizes  and  shapes,  prettily 
trimmed  with  ribbons  or  plain,  some 
with  covers,  others  without,  table  mats, 
picture  frames,  dolls'  hats,  etc.,  made  of 
raffia,  or  raffia  and  reed,  chairs  and 
rockers  recaned  and  repaired,  all  the 
products  of  the  season's  work  at  the 
playgrounds.  Together  with  these  were 
the  articles  made  by  the  boys  at  the 
various  sloyd  centers,  consisting  of  full 
rigged  yachts  ready  for  the  water,  canoe 
paddles,  knife  boxes,  etc.  Also  Venetian 
iron  work  such  as  candle  sticks,  brack- 
ets, frames,  etc.  Visitors  to  the  exhibit 
were  surprised  at  the  extent  and  variety 
of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  six 
weeks  of  the  playground  season,  and  ex- 
pressed their  approval  and  appreciation 
most  cordially. 

For  the  year  1907,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation requested  an  appropriation  of 
$4,968,  of  which  $3,168  was  for  salaries, 
$1,000  for  shower  baths,  and  $800  for 
equipment. 

The  sum  of  $4,500  was  allowed  for  all 
playground  purposes.  Mr.  George  E. 
Parker  was  appointed  Supervisor  of 
Ungraded  Schools,  Night  Schools  and 


Summer  Playgrounds,  and  has  con- 
tinued in  this  position  up  to  the  present 
time.  During  the  playground  season  of 
1907,  the  base-ball  and  basket-ball 
leagues  were  maintained  as  heretofore, 
the  sewing,  basketry  and  chair-caning 
classes  were  conducted  as  usual,  and  the 
work  in  yacht  building  and  sloyd  was 
carried  on  in  eight  centers  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  four  being  open  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and 
the  other  four  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays 
and  Saturdays  from  8.30  to  11.30  A.  M. 
A  new  playground  was  opened  at  the 
Tappan  School,  and  proved  very  suc- 
cessful in  point  of  interest  and  at- 
tendance. 

The  opening  of  shower  baths  for 
both  boys  and  girls  at  the  Russell  play- 
ground was  the  event  of  the  playground 
season.  Four  showers  with  suitable 
dressing  rooms  and  toilets  were  installed 
in  each  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  base- 
ments. A  large  tank  and  heater  was 
provided  to  heat  the  water  to  the  proper 
temperature,  and  to  enable  all  patrons 
to  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  both  hot 
and  cold  water  at  all  times  during  the 
day.  A  man  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  boys'  baths,  and  a  young  woman  in 
charge  of  the  girls'  baths.  The  baths 
were  opened  on  July  23,  1007,  some  two 
weeks  after  the  regular  playground  sea- 
son, but  both  boys  and  girls  seemed 
anxious  to  make  up  for  lost  time  and 
the  bath  attendants  had  all  they  could 
do  right  from  the  beginning.  Eight  or 
ten  boys  (or  girls)  were  allowed  to 
bathe  at  once,  sometimes  even  more, 
and  still  during  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
season,  a  long  line  of  boys  and  another 
of  girls  could  he  seen  daily  awaiting 
their  turn  to  tai  a  shower  bath.  Dur- 
ing the  four  weeks  the  baths  were  in 
operation  a  total  of  3,633  baths  were 
given,  or  an  average  of  about  170  per 
day. 

At  the  close  of  the  season,  a  very  suc- 
cessful and  well  attended  track  meet  was 
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held  at  Clark  Park,  the  winners  of  the 
various  events  being  awarded  ribbons, 
and  the  successful  contestants  in  the 
base-ball  and  basket-ball  leagues  being 
presented  with  suitable  banners.  The 
annual  exhibition  of  work  done  at  the 
playgrounds  and  sloyd  centers  was  like- 
wise a  pronounced  success. 

For  the  season  of  1908,  an  appropria- 
tion amounting  to  $10,225  was  asked  for 
and  allowed.  This  is  remarkable  as 
showing  the  increased  interest  and  im- 
portance attached  to  the  work  of  the 
playgrounds  and  vacation  schools,  for 
the  total  account  allowed  for  the  pre- 
vious five  years  was  less  than  $12,000, 
an  average  of  about  $2,400  per  year. 

The  sum  of  $2,425  was  appropriated 
for  purchasing  and  installing  new  steel 
equipment  and  apparatus  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  wooden  equipment 
which  was  rapidly  deteriorating  and 
becoming  useless.  The  sum  of  $3,000 
was  granted  for  the  installation  of 
shower  baths  in  the  Chancy  and  Norvell 
schools ;  $800  for  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies and  for  repairs  to  equipment,  and 
the  balance  $4,000  for  salaries. 

The  new  steel  apparatus  to  be  in- 
stalled included  a  set  of  eight  swings 
and  eight  teeters  at  each  playground, 
and  the  following  pieces,  in  addition,  at 
the  Chancy  and  Russell  playgrounds: 
one  horizontal  bar  and  ladder  outfit,  one 
combination  outfit  comprising  swinging 
ladder,  swinging  rings,  trapeze,  climbing 
pole,  climbing  rope,  horizontal  bar,  in- 
clined ladder  and  sliding  poles,  one 
vaulting  horse,  one  pair  parallel  bars, 
one  climbing  spar,  and  a  set  of  basket- 
ball goals  and  back  stops.  At  these  two 
playgrounds  the  old  equipment  is  to  be 
removed  entirely,  and  at  the  others  the 
new  apparatus  is  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  old  equipment. 

The  playgrounds  to  be  equipped  be- 
sides the  Chancy  and  Russell  are  desig- 
nated as  follows :  Barstow,  Cass,  Clin- 


ton, Houghton,  Hubbard,  Lincoln  and 
Tappan,  making  nine  in  all. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  baths  at 
the  Norvell  school  with  the  idea  that 
when  additional  ground  adjoining  the 
school  site  is  secured,  a  playground  will 
be  'established  there  for  the  benefit  of 
that  thickly  settled  neighborhood. 

The  gradual  extension  of  playground 
privileges  and  advantages  to  sections  of 
the  city  that  by  reason  of  congested  con- 
ditions stand  most  in  need  of  them  is 
in  line  with  the  policy  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  is  proving  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem  of  providing 
facilities  for  healthful  recreation  and 
play  for  the  great  masses  of  children 
who  would  otherwise  have  no  such 
opportunities. 

As  already  intimated,  the  development 
of  certain  features  of  the  playgrounds 
and  vacation  schools  which  are  now 
considered  indispensable  requires  much 
perseverance.  Some  ten  years  ago  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  agitated  a 
bath  and  swimming  pool  on  the  Orleans 
reservoir  site  and  a  plunge  and  shower 
baths  at  the  Bishop  School.  After  years 
of  agitation  through  various  channels  a 
bath  house  has  recently  been  established 
on  the  Orleans  reservoir  site.  The  new 
Bishop  School  will  contain  a  swimming 
pool  and  shower  baths  for  both  sexes. 

The  estimating  bodies  now  take  these 
so-called  innovations  as  something  tried 
and  proven  and  do  not  hesitate  in  allow- 
ing appropriations  for  their  establish- 
ment. 

The  great  needs  at  the  present  time 
are  recreation  centers  along  the  river 
front.  Water  Works  Park  would  be  a 
most  delightful  and  convenient  place  for 
a  neighborhood  center.  Bathing  facili- 
ties could  be  arranged  at  a  slight  cost 
right  at  the  margin  of  the  river.  Like 
facilities  are  offered  at  the  junction  of 
the  Western  Grand  Boulevard  and  the 
river.  In  time  the  children  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  will  ''come  into  their 
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own"  in  the  matter  of  facilities  for 
recreation.  No  city  in  the  country 
offers  such  facilities  as  our  own  City 
of  the  Straits  for  out-door  recreation 
and  sport.  May  the  present  movement 
gain  strength  and  headway  with  suc- 
ceeding years. 

The  public  have  been  slow  to  realize 
that  adequate  facilities  for  recreation 
were  as  necessary  to  the  peace  and  to 
the  higher  development  of  society  as 
the  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  wage. 
However,  shorter  work  hours  for  the 
employed  and  the  necessity  for  provid- 
ing means  of  out-door  physical  recrea- 
tion for  school  schildren  have  added  an 
impetus  to  the  movement  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  recreation  centers  which 
has  developed  a  tremendously  earnest 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  an 
opportunity  to  assist  in  a  realization  of 
the  hopes  and  joys  which  sane  recrea- 
tion offers. 


Number  of  shower  baths  taken  at 
Russell  playground  July  22,  to  August 
17,  1907,  a  period  of  four  weeks,  3,633. 

W.  C.  MARTINDALE, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


PLAYGROUNDS  AND  TRADE 
UNIONS. 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  President  Play- 
ground Association  of  America,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Dr.  Gulick:  At  your  request  I 
have  investigated  the  reported  resolu- 
tions of  the  labor  unions  in  regard  to 
playgrounds.  They  did  not  pass  a 
formal  resolution,  but  stated  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  do  so  at  our  request. 
I  quote  from  the  Union  Label  League 
Bulletin: 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Trades  and  La- 
bor Assembly  of  December  13,  1908,  the 
Committee   on    Public   Institutions    was 
STATISTICS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1907.  authorized  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  As- 

Number     in     attendance     in     sewing       sembly  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the 
classes,    basketry    classes,    chair-caning       Public  Playground  Association." 
classes,  etc. :  I   am  to^  tnat  tne  Assembly   repre- 

Barstow    .  6,420     1,055       3io  sents  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  voters. 

Bishop    8,985       885       430     ...  Very  truly  yours, 

Cass    2,618       302       148     ...  (Signed)       GRACE  M.  KASSLER, 

Chancy    7,250       385       260     131       Secretary   Denver    Playground   Assoc'n. 

Ducharme    ..       4,296       445       377      46 

Russell    8,444       341       T40     •  •  • 

Tappan    4,824       449       422     .  . .          The  A.   S.  Barnes  Co.  has  published 

—      recently,  "Folk  Dances  and  Games,"  by 

Totals    . .     42,837    3,832    2,087     J77      Caroline  Crawford  of  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege,  New  York  City.     The  book  con- 
Attendance  at  Sloyd  Centers :  tains  the  words  and  music  of  the  princi- 

Campau     382      pal    folk  dances   and  games.     There   is 

Capron     299      a    very    interesting    description    of    the 

Craft     335      "Meaning  of  the  Dance,"  and  the  front- 

Duffield    453      piece   is  a   dainty  picture   of  the  game 

Franklin 272      "I   Sent  a  Letter  to  My  Love."     Each 

Gillies     279      dance  and  game  is  explained,  and  a  dia- 

Scripps    483      gram  is  given  showing  the  proper  posi- 

Tilden    512      tion  of  the  dancers. 

The  book  should  prove  interesting  to 
Totals    3,015      all   playground   workers. 
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E  Editor  wishes  again  to  call  at- 
tention  to  the  Third  Play  Congress 
of  the  Playground  Association  of 
America  which  will  be  held  in  Pitts- 
burgh, May  10-14.  Exceedingly  interest- 
ing programs  have  been  arranged,  and 
some  very  novel  features,  no  doubt,  will 
not  only  attract  much  attention,  but  de- 
velop considerable  pleasure  and  interest 
in  the  meetings  of  the  Congress.  The 
next  number  of  the  PLAYGROUND  will  be 
devoted  especially  to  presenting  the 
plans  for  this  Third  Congress.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  number  will  be  out  in 
sufficient  time  to  reach  all  on  or  before 
the  first  of  May. 

The  plans  for  the  Third  Annual  Con- 
gress of  the  Playground  Association 
are  rapidly  taking  on  definite  shape. 
Already  an  extra  day,  May  10,  has 
been  added  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  formal  sessions  and  discussions  and 
yet  leave  time  enough  to  the  hospitable 
Pittsburgh  Playground  Association  for 
all  the  profitable  and  delightful  social 
features,  playground  exhibitions,  visits 
to  parks  and  folk-song  festivals  which 
they  have  asked  to  be  allowed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  visiting  members. 

The  program  has  been  laid  out,  at 
least  as  far  as  allotment  of  time  is  con- 
cerned. Already  a  number  of  promi- 
nent speakers  have  been  obtained  for 
the  committee  discussions  and  for  the 
evening  sessions.  The  program  pro- 
vides for  sessions  only  in  the  morn- 
ings and  evenings.  The  afternoons  are 
to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  play- 
ground exhibitions  and  visiting  points 
of  interest  in  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity. 
The  Congress  will  be  opened  by  an 
evening  reception  tendered  by  the  local 
association.  The  reports  of  the  several 
committees  will  be  discussed  in  one 
hour  sessions  on  the  mornings  of  May 
n,  12  and  13.  The  evening  sessions 
will  be  held  on  May  n  and  13.  The 
evening  of  May  12  will  be  devoted 
to  a  trip  through  a  great  steel 
mill.  The  evening  of  May  14  will 


be  given  over  to  a  folk-song  festival. 
The  Board  of  Directors  will  meet  at 
luncheon  on  Tuesday  at  one  o'clock; 
the  Council  Meeting  will  take  place 
Friday  morning,  a  second  Directors' 
Meetiner  being  held  immediately  after- 
ward. A  general  luncheon  for  mem- 
bers will  be  held  at  one  of  the  hotels 
at  one  o'clock  on  Thursday. 

The  committee  reports  are  already 
practically  completed  and  promise  to 
suggest  many  valuable  improvements 
and  discoveries  and  to  advance  ideas 
which  will  make  the  morning  discus- 
sions very  interesting  and  profitable. 
In  order  that  all  of  the  reports  may  be 
discussed  at  the  general  morning  ses- 
sions without  conflict  in  hours  between 
committees,  the  time  limit  of  five  min- 
utes for  those  who  open  discussions 
and  a  shorter  time  for  other  speakers  is 
to  be  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  pre- 
siding officers.  In  this  way  it  is  be- 
lieved that  much  can  be  accomplished 
without  having  the  sessions  occupy  so 
much  time  that  every  one  is  wearied. 
The  plan  of  devoting  the  afternoons 
wholly  to  trips  and  exhibitions,  and  the 
fact  that  the  program  for  the  evening 
sessions  is  to  be  limited  to  two  or  three 
brilliant  speakers  who  have  an  im- 
portant message  and  that  interesting 
musical  and  exhibition  features  are 
also  to  be  introduced,  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, bring  everyone  to  each  session 
bright  and  rested.  The  idea  of  the 
program  committee  is  to  have  people 
feel  that  on  the  intellectual  side  the 
program  was  just  long  enough — had 
just  enough  features. 

Any  spare  time  can  be  well  spent  in 
Pittsburgh  with  its  many  parks, 
schools,  richly  endowed  institutions, 
settlements,  baths,  recreation  parks  and 
playgrounds.  The  work  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Playground  Association  alone  is 
well  worth  a  week  of  careful  study, 
for  this  association  has  shown  how  it  is 
possible  for  a  private  body  to  be  the 
playground  agency  of  the  municipality 
and  conduct  an  extensive  system  of 
baths  and  playgrounds  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  every  one. 
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WHAT  PLAYGROUNDS  COST. 

O  question  is  more  frequently 
asked  than  this  one:  What  does 
a  playground  cost?  As  it  is  usu- 
ally asked  it  cannot  be  answered.  Aside 
from  the  purchase,  the  grading  and  the 
fencing  of  the  land — which  is  always  a 
local  matter — the  question  comes  as  to 
equipment.  The  assumption  is  that  the 
equipment  is  a  matter  of  first  impor- 
tance. This  is  .not  true. 

The  matter  of  first  importance  is  the 
character  and  equipment  of  the  play 
leader  who  is  to  direct  the  work.  A 
barren  field  having  a  flat  surface,  in 
which  there  is  a  play  leader  who  knows 
just  the  games  that  the  children  want 
to  play,  who  knows  the  dances  that  the 
girls  love,  will  do  splendid  work;  while 
a  playground  equipped  with  the  most 
expensive  apparatus,  without  skilled 
leadership,  may  become  a  source  of  evil 
in  the  community. 

The  expense  of  equipping  a  play- 
ground may  vary  from  the  expense  of 
having  two  or  three  loads  of  sand  put 
into  it  for  the  play  of  the  little  children, 
the  expense  of  putting  in  a  few  simple 
seesaws  and  swings,  to  an  equipment 
having  wading  pools,  gymnasiums — both 
indoors  and  out — running  track,  gym- 
nastic apparatus,  merry-go-rounds,  etc., 
costing  thousands  of  dollars.  There  is 
no  direct  ration  between  expense  and 
utility.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
secure  the  ground,  have  it  graded  and 
fenced  and  secure  the  right  leader,  and 
then  gradually  put  in  the  equipment  that 
local  conditions  indicate  as  being  most 
useful. 

The  salary  of  the  play  leader  is  the 
one  item  that  must  be  provided  for. 


NEWARK    PLAYGROUND   CLUBS. 

The  Daughters  of  Molly  Pitcher  is 
the  name  of  a  new  patriotic  organiza- 
tion formed  by  the  girls  of  Newark's 
city  playgrounds. 

This  society  came  into  being  through 


the  demands  of  the  girls  themselves 
for  a  patriotic  society.  Some  of  the 
boys  of  the  Meyer  S.  Hood  Recreation 
Center  organized  a  patriotic  club  which 
they  named  The  Sons  of  Daniel  Boone. 
The  members  of  this  club,  when  they 
held  meetings,  appeared  in  home-made 
costumes  representing  those  of  scouts, 
cowboys  and  Indians.  Reports  spread 
around  the  playgrounds  of  the  good 
times  The  Sons  of  Daniel  Boone  were 
having,  and  the  girls  insisted  upon  a 
patriotic  organization  also.  They  ap- 
pealed to  Commissioner  McKiernan  and 
Miss  Hughes,  and  the  organization  of 
The  Daughters  of  Molly  Pitcher  re- 
sulted. . 

The  chief  object  of  the  Molly  Pitcher 
club  is  to  develop  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
among  the  young  people  and  to  en- 
courage the  study  of  American  history. 
The  educational  plan  is  working  out 
satisfactorily  among  the  girls  of  the 
Meyer  S.  Hood  Recreation  Center, 
where  the  first  branch  of  the  organiza- 
tion has  been  formed.  It  is  proposed 
to  establish  other  branches  of  the  society 
on  the  different  playgrounds.  When 
the  ritual  and  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws are  completed,  and  if  it  is  found 
that  the  organization  serves  a  good  pur- 
pose, the  project  of  making  The 
Daughters  of  Molly  Pitcher  a  national 
organization  will  be  submitted  to  some 
of  the  patriotic  organizations  with  a 
view  of  having  it  adopted  by  them 
and  so  spread  among  the  girls  through- 
out the  United  States. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Daughters 
of  Molly  Pitcher  is  the  naming  of  the 
officers  after  historic  American  women. 
The  president  of  the  club  is  known  as 
Molly  Pitcher,  the  vice-president  as 
Martha  Washington,  the  secretary  as 
Margaret  Morris,  the  treasurer  as  Poca- 
hontas  and  the  sergeant-at-arms  as 
Betsy  Ross.  The  girls  who  nil  these 
officers  attire  themselves  at  the  club 
meetings  in  costumes  fashioned  .ifter 
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those  worn  by  the  women  they  imper- 
sonate. These  costumes  give  a  pictur- 
esque aspect  to  the  club  meetings.  Some 
of  the  girls  who  do  not  hold  office  are 
eager  to  appear  in  historic  costume,  and 
a  movement  has  been  started  to  have 
certain  committees  named,  the  members 
of  which  will  have  *h<  privilege  of  ap- 
pearing in  the  costumes  of  early  settlers 
and  colonial  dames. 

The  girls  make  their  own  dresses  and 
hold  frequent  consultations  as  to  the 
proper  cut  and  material  for  the  cos- 
tumes. This  necessitates  reading  early 
American  history  and  calls  for  frequent 
visits  to  the  Newark  library  to  consult 
historic  books.  When  the  Daughters  of 
Molly  Pitcher  hold  their  meetings  they 
have  a  social  session,  in  which  there  are 
patriotic  songs,  recitations  and  the  read- 
ing of  essays.  The  society  joined  with 
The  Sons  of  Daniel  Boone  in  the  cele- 
bration of  Lincoln's  Birthday,  held  in 
the  Meyer  S.  Hood  Recreation  Center 
on  the  afternoon  of  February  12. 


PLAYGROUND   "CITY." 

They  have  been  holding  civil  service 
examinations  on  the  Prince  Street  play- 
ground, Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the  police 
and  fire  departments  of  the  playground 
city  government.  A  new  administration 
was  voted  into  office  on  the  first  of  the 
year,  and  on  the  playground,  as  in  the 
State  government,  they  have  a  "Ripper 
Act,"  by  which  all  office-holders'  terms 
expire  with  that  of  the  administration. 
Among  the  boys  on  the  playground  there 
are  many  ambitious  to  serve  as  play- 
ground policemen  and  to  be  members 
of  the  juvenile  fire  department. 

The  questions  asked  at  the  examina- 
tion for  policemen  were  as  follows: 

1.  Why  do  you  wish  to  become  a  po- 
liceman ? 

2.  What    are    the    duties    of    a    play- 
ground   policeman    as    you    understand 
them? 


3.  How    many    police    precincts    are 
there  in  the  city  of  Newark? 

4.  How  is  the  city  police  department 
governed  ? 

5.  How  is  the  city  of   Newark  gov- 
erned ? 

6.'  How   is   the   playground   city  gov- 
erned ? 

7.  Name  six  of  the  principal  city  of- 
ficials ? 

8.  Give  the  names  of  as  many  of  the 
playground  city  officials  as  you  know? 

9.  What  would  you  do  if  you  found 
anyone  on  the  playground  breaking  any 
of  the  rules? 

10.  What  do  you  like  best  about  your 
playground  ? 


EDUCATING   THE    PUBLIC. 

S  a  means  of  furthering  the  cause 
of  securing  a  municipal  grant  for 
the  purchase  of  a  parcel  of  ground 
for  a  playground,  a  unique  method  was 
resorted  to  by  a  committee  of  five  citi- 
zens in  a  town  not  far  from  New  York 
City. 

The  committee  had  worked  the  project 
up  to  that  stage  where  the  public  needed 
to  be  educated,  for  it  was  felt  that  with 
a  true  knowledge  of  what  a  playground 
was,  why  it  was  needed  and  what  it 
could  do,  the  City  Fathers  (the  Alder- 
men), by  the  force  of  this  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  would  "simply 
have  to"  grant  the  paltry  sum  of  $30,000 
or  so  for  the  purchase  of  the  land. 

The  success  of  the  attempt  at  edu- 
cating was  wholly  dependent  on  the  aid 
that  the  Playground  Association  of 
America  alone  could  give.  The  scheme  in 
brief  was  as  follows:  Through  the 
medium  of  the  local  press,  two  articles 
on  the  general  subject  of  Playgrounds 
were  to  be  published  each  week  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  weeks.  The  edi- 
tors, or  at  least  a  majority  of  them, 
agreed  to  furnish  us  the  space  if  we  fur- 
nished the  "copy."  Our  "copy"  con- 
sisted in  literature,  which  we  purloined 
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from  the  headquarters  of  the  Play- 
ground Association — while  they  were 
looking!  Each  member  of* our  commit- 
tee was  given  an  equal  amount  of  this 
literature,  and  each  one  of  us  was  to 
prepare,  in  turn,  two  articles  to  be 
handed  in  to  the  papers  on  the  Tuesday 
and  the  Friday  of  the  week  assigned  to 
him.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
was  to  prepare  the  first  two  articles; 
for  the  first,  he  boiled  down  to  a  news- 
paper column  the  famous  article  of 
Joseph  Lee  on  Playgrounds.  For  his 
second  article  he  took  the  annual  report 
of  a  playground  commission  of  a  large 
eastern  city  and  picked  out  the  salient 
points  in  it  that  bore  directly  on  his  own 
home  situation. 

It  can  be  seen  that  all  the  articles  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  expert  opinion  on 
the  subject;  for  we  had  Judge  Linsay 
and  Governor  Hughes  and  others,  be^ 
sides  Joseph  Lee,  from  whom  we  quoted. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  article,  twice 
every  week,  there  was  affixed  the  saying 
that  "The  boy  without  a  playground  is 
father  to  the  man  without  a  job."  This 
gave  a  continuity  to  the  articles  which 
was  effective. 

The  plan  is  highly  recommended  to 
others  engaged  in  the  playground  move- 
ment, who  have  reached  the  stage  where 
things  need  to  be  acceleratedv  We 
vouch  for  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
Playground  Association  of  America. 
R.  G. 

PLAYGROUNDS  IN   MASSACHU- 
SETTS, 

Official     Action     Toward     Compliance 
with    the    New    State    Law. — En- 
dorsement by  Mayors. — Voting 
in  Small  Towns. 

BY  EVERETT  B.  MERO. 
.INCE  the  landslide  for  public 
playgrounds  in  Massachusetts 
there  is  a  rush  to  join  the  crowd. 
A  city  without  up-to-date  playgrounds 
the  coming  summer  will  feel  lonesome. 
Playgrounds  are  the  latest  municipal 


style.  Nearly  all  of  the  twenty-three 
cities  that  voted  to  adopt  the  new  law 
are  investigating  the  matter  through 
special  committees  appointed  by  the  city 
councils  or  through  existing  bodies, 
such  as  park  boards.  One  of  the  two 
cities  that  voted  "no"  is  likely  to  pro- 
vide a  recreation  center  in  some  form, 
the  Civic  Association  being  earnest  in 
showing  the  people  that  the  voters  were 
in  error  who  opposed  the  new  act. 

The  towns  are  joining  the  crowd,  also, 
even  some  that  do  not  come  within  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  The  law  re- 
quires all  cities  and  the  towns  of  10,000 
population  to  take  action,  but  several 
towns  of  3,000  to  8,000  people  did  so  at 
town  meetings  March  ist,  or  will  do  so 
later  this  spring. 

The  cities  having  adopted  the  law, 
the  next  step  is  to  find  ways  and  means 
of  carrying  out  its  provisions.  Some  of 
the  cities  are  only  now  beginning  to  re- 
alize what  they  have  done;  to  get  a 
true  understanding  of  the  important  step 
they  have  taken.  Several  mayors  spoke 
definitely  of  the  playground  movement 
in  their  inaugural  messages. 

Just  how  the  cities  will  comply 
with  this  compulsory  law  is  an  open 
question  at  present.  In  Springfield, 
Salem  and  other  cities  where  efficient 
playgrounds  have  been  established  and 
maintained  wholly  or  in  part  through 
private  effort,  it  becomes  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  development  and  the  method  the 
city  will  adopt  to  carry  out  what  has 
been  so  well  started. 

In  other  cities,  where  there  have  been 
no  playgrounds,  or  practically  none  in 
the  modern  interpretation  of  the  word, 
much  fundamental  work  must  be  done. 
One  of  the  generally  favored  methods 
to  accomplish  this  seems  to  be  to  place 
the  responsibility  on  the  local  park  com- 
mission. In  some  cities  a  special  com- 
mittee will  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
park  commission  or  school  board. 

So  far  as  evidence  appears  now,  the 
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prevailing  official  sentiment  as  expressed 
by  the  mayors  is  toward  the  park  de- 
partment. This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  very  few  city  officials  are  inclined 
to  group  playgrounds  with  educational 
or  school  facilities,  but  rather  regard 
them  as  places  for  recreation  and  games 
and  natural  adjuncts  of  public  parks. 
Partly  for  this  reason  the  matter  of  ade- 
quate supervision  may  be  a  somewhat 
difficult  one  to  work  out,  except  where 
experience  has  taught  better  as  in  the 
two  cities  mentioned. 

In  most,  if  not  all,  cities,  where  up-to- 
date  playgrounds  have  been  maintained, 
the  absolute  necessity  for  the  right  sort 
of  supervision  by  competent  persons  has 
been  conclusively  demonstrated.  A 
playground  will  not  run  itself  if  any- 
thing like  satisfactory  results  are  ex- 
pected. 

The  Massachusetts  Civic  League  has 
appointed  a  State  Playground  Commit- 
tee of  some  thirty  members,  including  one 
from  each  of  the  cities  that  voted  to  ac- 
cept the  playground  act,  with  a  few  ad- 
ditional members  of  the  league.  Active 
work  is  being  done  in  the  towns  that 
have  not  yet  voted  on  the  question,  and 
general  watch  is  being  kept  of  the  con- 
ditions in  the  cities  that  did  vote  in  De- 
cember. The  Playground  Association 
of  America  has  a  special  representative 
in  this  state  who  is  co-operating  with 
the  Civic  League,  and  helping  as  may  be 
found  feasible  by  press  educational 
propaganda  and  by  supplying  informa- 
tion through  correspondence. 

Among  the  Massachusetts  mayors  to 
grasp  intelligently  the  need  for  practi- 
cal attention  to  the  physical  welfare  of 
the  present  and  coming  generations  is 
Mayor  John  F.  Hurley,  of  Salem.  In 
his  inaugural  message  he  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Through  the  tireless  efforts  of  Mr. 
Christian  Lantz,  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  under  whose 
broad  leadership  many  good  things  have 


come  to  pass,  Salem  has  already  taken 
its  first  official  step  toward  maintenance 
of  public  playgrounds.  The  helpful  in- 
fluence in  every  direction  on  the  lives 
of  the  boys  and  girls  taking  part  in  the 
benefits  of  well  supervised  out-door  rec- 
reation, does  not  need  to  be  argued.  The 
city  council  should  secure  during  the 
succeeding  years,  as  opportunity  offers, 
permanent  places  for  this  work. 

"We  must  be  careful  always  in  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  annual  budget, 
but  that  this  work  of  physical  develop- 
ment may  be  real  economy  and  reform 
is  borne  out  by  the  views  of  officials  in 
other  places." 

In  Springfield  Mayor  William  E.  San- 
derson addressed  the  City  Council  on 
this  subject  as  follows: 

"Springfield  has  taken  a  new  depar- 
ture, and,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  right  di- 
rection. At  the  city  election  held  De- 
cember 8,  1908,  the  voters  accepted  what 
is  familiarly  known  as  The  Playground 
Act,'  by  a  vote  of  10,342  yeas  and  1,006 
nays,  an  emphatic  expression  of  the  citi- 
zens' desire  to  have  places  of  recreation 
for  the  children. 

"Before  this  was  done,  however,  Mr. 
Nathan  D.  Bill,  who  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  the  people  of  this  community, 
had  presented  to  the  people  of  this  city 
a  magnificent  spot  for  a  playground  at 
the  South  End,  which  is  most  appro- 
priately called  The  Emerson  Wight 
Playground.'  The  thought  that  prompt- 
ed such  a  generous  gift  emanated  from 
a  generous  heart,  and  coming  genera- 
tions will  fondly  cherish  the  spot  and 
remember  the  joys  which  it  brings  to 
all  who  participate  in  its  healthful,  in- 
vigorating pleasures.  The  community 
is  again  most  deeply  indebted  to  Mr. 
Bill. 

"Now  that  the  playground  act  has 
been  accepted,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
fit  up  two  or  three  playgrounds  to  com- 
ply with  its  provisions,  a  fact  to  which 
I  would  call  your  especial  attention." 
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Mayor  Daniel  W.  Bond,  of  Wobrun, 
in  his  address,  emphasized  a  point  that 
has  been  urged  by  promoters  of  the 
playground  movement,  namely:  That  it 
is  municipal  wisdom  to  get  land  early 
and  a  long  time  in  advance  of  its  prob- 
able use. 

"I  believe  this  (the  playground  move- 
ment) is  a  move  in  the  right  direction, 
and  under  proper  supervision,  it  will  be 
of  great  advantage  to  our  children,  and 
what  is  for  their  advantage  is  certainly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community  as  a 
whole." 

Worcester's  Mayor,  James  Logan, 
has  been  for  a  long  time  a  consistent 
friend  of  the  playground  movement,  and 
has  endeavored  in  various  personal  and 
official  ways  to  stimulate  it  in  his  own 
city.  In  his  inaugural  address  there  is 
indication  of  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  He  says,  under  the  sub-heading 
of  "Parks  and  Playgrounds": 

"I  believe  that  there  is  no  investment 
which  can  be  made  by  the  city  which 
will  do  more  for  the  physical  upbuilding 
of  the  children  than  playgrounds." 

Mayor  M.  Frederick  O'Connell,  of 
Fitchburg,  is  another  city  official  to 
whom  the  playground  movement  does 
not  come  as  a  surprise.  In  his  inau- 
gural message  he  reiterates  the  previous 
recommendation  that  steps  be  taken  to 
provide  "public  playground  advantages" 
for  the  "numerous  youth"  of  the  dense- 
ly settled  sections  where  "the  future 
men  and  women  of  the  city  are  to  be 
found  in  great  numbers.  *  *  *"  He 
states  further: 

"Parks  and  playgrounds  are  now  uni- 
versally regarded  as  essential  to  the 
physical  and  moral  health  of  every 
growing  community  and  are  now  con- 
sidered a  necessary  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  a  modern  city.  Our  park  sys- 
tem is  incomplete,  and  as  our  city  is 
made  up  largely  of  working  people  who 
depend  mainly  upon  the  parks  for  recre- 
ation, we  should  seriously  consider  their 


needs.  A  good  beginning  has  been 
made. 

"It  is  a  good  investment  for  a  city  to 
provide  these  public  playgrounds.  It 
makes  a  city  more  desirable  as  a  place 
of  residence,  evidence  of  which  is  fur- 
nished by  Western  real  estate  promoters 
who  are  beginning  to  include  them  in 
their  plans.  Besides  they  have  been 
found  to  contribute  towards  building 
the  boy  into  the  moral  and  physical 
stature  of  a  man,  for  play  is  a  necessity 
to  a  child,  not  a  mere  luxury;  it  is 
nature's  method  of  making  a  man." 

Under  the  head,  "Parks  and  Public 
Playgrounds,"  Mayor  William  F.  Shea, 
of  Quincy,  says: 

"I  am  a  firm  believer  in  parks  and 
playgrounds,  and  think  as  fast  as  prac- 
ticable suitable  playgrounds  for  the  chil- 
dren should  be  provided  in  each  ward  of 
the  city.  I  also  believe  that  so  far  as 
practicable  the  public  playgrounds 
should  be  flooded  in  winter  time  for 
skating,  and  provision  be  made  for  that 
purpose." 

The  Mayor  of  Lynn,  James  E.  Rich, 
believes  that  "One  of  the  greatest  as- 
sets of  a  municipality  is  happiness 
among  its  people,  and  if  we  assist  the 
young  to  obtain  this  by  providing  them 
with  playgrounds  furnished  with  suita- 
ble apparatus,  we  build  for  the  future." 
He  points  out  in  his  message  where 
playgrounds  can  be  advantageously  lo- 
cated and  where  equipment  can  be 
placed  for  good  results. 

"Early  recognizing  that  playgrounds 
were  needed,  Lynn  was  among  the  first 
cities  of  the  Commonwealth  to  secure 
locations  for  this  purpose,  and  consid- 
erable has  been  done  in  the  direction  of 
properly  preparing  these  places. 

"Proper  supervision  must  be  given 
these  pleasure  resorts.  To  my  mind, 
the  best  results  cannot  be  obtained  by 
simply  establishing  resorts  of  this  na- 
ture and  then  permitting  the  children  to 
look  out  for  themselves. 
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"While  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  con- 
sider pleasure  resorts  for  the  young,  the 
adults  should  not  be  forgotten.  It 
should  be  our  object  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  provide  means  for  the  people 
to  enjoy  themselves  among  the  works 
of  nature,  and  no  community  is  so 
blessed  with  opportunity  as  Lynn." 

Mayor  Nathan  B.  Avery,  of  Holyoke. 
expresses  himself  as  follows: 

"The  people  of  Holyoke  emphatically 
voted  in  favor  of  playgrounds,  and  it 
seems  that  the  great  work  of  the  park 
board  this  year  is  to  provide  as  wisely 
and  economically  as  possible  so  that 
playgrounds  can  be  established  as  a 
part  of  the  educational  and  social  de- 
velopment of  this  city.  I  believe  that 
when  the  institution  of  playgrounds  is 
properly  used  and  worked  out,  few 
things  which  the  city  does  will  be  of 
more  immediate  benefit  to  its  people, 
and  I  think  also  that  this  can  be  done 
without  any  great  burden  to  taxpayers." 

Mayor  Coughlin  said  to  the  Fall  River 
City  Council  in  his  inaugural  address, 
that  six  playgrounds  will  be  needed 
to  comply  with  the  law.  The  city 
having  three  parks  and  one  site,  two 
more  sites  will  be  needed.  These, 
the  mayor  says,  should  be  located  in 
the  eastern  and  southeastern  sec- 
tions of  the  city. 

Mayor  John  S.  Kent,  of  Brockton, 
said: 

"I  doubt  if  the  city  can  make  a  better 
investment  of  its  funds  than  in  pro- 
viding playgrounds  for  the  children,  and 
I  am  sure  the  returns  in  healthy,  happy 
and  honest  boys  and  girls  and  a  higher 
type  of  citizenship  will  amply  compen- 
sate for  the  expense. 

"The  usefulness  of  such  breathing 
spaces  and  opportunities  for  recreation 
and  physical  improvement  in  our  city 
is  well  recognized.  These  playgrounds 
are  healthful  and  conducive  to  a  great 
deal  of  good.  They  favor  out-door  ex- 
ercise; they  keep  the  youth  away  from 


the  dangers  of  our  streets,  the  un- 
wholesome surroundings  of  crowded 
yards,  and  bring  commingling  about  of 
the  various  elements  of  our  population 
which  tends  to  harmony  and  good 
order." 


HOW  THE  TOWNS  VOTED. 

Fifteen  towns  of  10,000  population 
coming  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Massachusetts  Playground  Act  have 
held  their  annual  elections.  Thirteen 
of  these  towns  took  action  on  the  play- 
ground question  and  all  accepted  it. 
The  towns  and  the  vote  follow: 

Vote. 
Town.  Yes.       No. 

Attleboro    9,006        328 

Clinton    1,869        292 

Gardner    1,008        357 

Hyde  Park    . . . 1,299        326 

Leominster    988        600 

Milford    1,053        340 

Framingham     1,364        338 

Peabody    1,643        453 

Wakefield    850        281 

Watertown    1,020        355 

Westfield    1,650        196 

Weymouth 713        320 

Plymouth  accepted. 

The   total   "yes"   vote   was    14,357; 
"no"  4,186. 

Up  to  March  loth,  twenty-six  Massa- 
chusetts cities  and  thirteen  Massachu- 
setts towns  have  voted  on  the  Play- 
ground Act,  passed  by  the  1908  Legis- 
lature. Twenty-four  cities  and  thirteen 
towns  have  accepted  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  which  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  playgrounds  under 
municipal  control.  The  total  approxi- 
mate vote  to  date  is  145,000  yes,  32,000 
no. 


The  June  number  of  THE  PLAY- 
GROUND will  be  devoted  to  the  work  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  one  of  the  cities  that 
accepted  the  "Playground  Act." 
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PLAYGROUND    HAPPENINGS. 

BY  LEE  F.  HANMER,  FIELD  SECRETARY. 

A  playground  association  was  formed 
in  Somerville,  Mass.,  on  February  ist. 
Its  first  aim  is  the  promotion  of  play- 
ground work,  and  later,  if  practicable, 
other  civic  improvements  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  Municipal  Improvement  League 
of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  has  appointed  a 
public  recreation  committee  to  look  into 
the  matter  of  playgrounds  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  city. 


A  patriotic  entertainment  was  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Playground  Asso- 
ciation of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  February 
20.  Many  prominent  artists  were  on 
the  program. 

Henry  Loomis,  one  of  the  oldest  citi- 
zens of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has  donated  a 
tract  of  fifteen  acres  of  land  for  a  pub- 
lic park  and  playground. 


A  "Tag  Day"  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children's  playground  at  George  Wash- 
ington Park,  Alexandria,  Va.,  was  held 
on  February  22d.  The  George  Wash- 
ington Birthday  Association  was  in 
charge  of  the  affair. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  just  pur- 
chased, at  an  expense  of  $29,500,  a  tract 
of  nine  and  one-half  acres  for  an  ath- 
letic field  and  playground. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  building  its  sec- 
ond public  bath.  Work  was  started  on 
it  on  February  i8th.  The  building  will 
be  60x24  feet,  and  will  furnish  facilities 
for  800  baths  a  day. 

A  playground  association  was  formed 
in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  on  February  I5th. 


Representatives  of  labor  organizations, 
ministerial  societies,  medical  and  hu- 
mane associations,  the  civic  improve- 
ment committees  of  the  Women's 
League,  and  the  City  Council  attended 
the  meeting. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  City 
Council  of  Alameda,  Cal.,  the  Park  and 
Playground  Commission  was  granted 
$3*214.30  for  playground  apparatus. 


An  appropriation  of  $165,000  has  just 
been  made  by  the  City  of  Boston  for 
further  extension  of  its  playgrounds. 

The  Oak  Park  School  of  Des  Moines, 
la.,  is  the  first  school  of  that  city  to  in- 
stall playground  apparatus  in  its  yard. 
The  money  for  the  purchase  of  this  ap- 
paratus was  earned  by  the  pupils.  They 
gave  entertainments,  sold  papers,  ran 
errands,  etc.  The  only  outside  assist- 
ance was  from  the  School  Board,  which 
paid  for  the  setting  of  the  apparatus. 


"The  playground  movement  starts 
with  the  child  and  develops  the  good 
with  him.  The  reform  movement 
starts  with  the  adult  and  tries  to  elimi- 
nate the  bad  that  is  in  him.  The  first 
requires  a  directed  playground.  The 
latter  requires  reformatories,  peniten- 
tiaries and  jails."  This  is  the  opening 
statement  of  the  report  just  issued  by 
the  recreation  committee  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Association  of  Indianapolis, 
of  which  Harry  D.  Tutewiler  is  chair- 
man. The  report  shows  that  the  total 
attendance  on  the  playgrounds  last  sum- 
mer was  50,000  or  over  1,000  a  day. 

If  the  plans  of  the  Park  Commission- 
ers are  carried  out,  Lexington,  Ky.,  will 
have  in  the  near  future  five  parks  and 
playgrounds  comprising  about  forty 
acres. 
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Mayor  Reed,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  his 
annual  message,  recommends  that  the 
city  lease  ground  for  a  public  play- 
ground. 

The  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of 
Ottumwa,  Iowa,  is  planning  to  establish 
playgrounds  in  that  city  next  season. 

A  playground  association  has  been 
formed  in  Providence,  R.  I.  The  fol- 
lowing are  its  officers  :  President,  Judge 
Frederick  Rueckert;  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Rt.  Rev.  William  N.  McVickar, 
D.D.;  Second  Vice- President,  Miss 
Ellen  LeGarde;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  S.  Root;  Secretary,  James  Minnick. 

The  City  Council  of  Minominee, 
Mich.,  has  transferred  to  the  School 
Board  a  park  adjoining  the  high  school 
building.  This  ground  will  be  equipped 
and  conducted  as  a  public  playground. 

Sixty  public  school  yards  will  be 
opened  in  Philadelphia  next  summer  as 
public  playgrounds.  The  grounds  will 
be  open  from  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  and 
will  be  in  charge  of  trained  teachers 
employed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 


On  February  i8th  Mayor  Reyburn, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  sent  an  urgent  mes- 
sage to  councils  asking  them  to  pass 
the  necessary  legislation  providing  for 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  playgrounds 
for  the  children  of  the  city.  He  asked 
for  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  and  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five 
representative  citizens  to  prepare  the 
plans.  In  the  communication  sent  to 
the  Finance  Committee  the  mayor  said: 

"It  should  be  our  constant  purpose  to 
promote  in  every  possible  way  those 
agencies  which  will  give  to  our  city  the 
best  facilities  to  secure  health,  com- 
fort, happiness  and  prosperity. 

"One  of  these  obligations  include 
proper  care  of  the  children.  Next  to 
the  preservation  of  life  and  property, 
no  more  binding  duty  devolves  upon  us 
than  that  of  caring  for  them.  This  is 
being  recognized  as  a  fundamental  duty 
of  the  municipalities,  and  many  of  our 
sister  cities  are  taking  up  in  a  generous 
way  the  duty  of  providing  adequate 
playgrounds  and  recreation  centers  for 
all  their  children.  We  cannot  afford  to 
take  less  than  a  commanding  position  in 
this  great  movement." 


FORM   OF  BEQUEST. 

/  give  and  bequeath   unto   the   PLAYGROUND 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  the  sum  of.... 

dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  and 

purposes  of  the  Association,  and  the  receipt  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Treasurer  thereof  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge 
to  my  executors  for  the  same. 


OFFICERS    OF    THE 
PLAYGROUND    ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICA. 


Honorary  President 
THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

Honorary   Vice-President 
JACOB   RIIS 


President 

LUTHER  H.  GULICK 
City    of    New    York 

First    Vice-President 

HENRY  B.  F.  MAcFARLAND 

Washington,   D.   C. 


Second    Vice-President 

JANE   ADDAMS 

Chicago,   111. 

Third    V ice-President 
JOSEPH  LEE 
Boston,  Mass. 


Treasurer 

GUSTAVUS  T.  KIRBY 
New  York 


Chairman,  Finance  Committee 

S.  R.   GUGGENHEIM 

New   York 


Chairman   of  the  Executive   Committee 

SETH  THAYER  STEWART 

City  of  New  York 


Honorary    Members 
BARON  E.   VON  SCHENCKENDORFF 

President  and  Founder  of  the  Playground  Association  of  Germany 

MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD 

Founder   of   Vacation    Schools   and    Organizer  and   Chairman    of   Evening   Play   Centers' 
Committee,    London,    England. 

MRS.    RUSSELL    SAGE 
Donor  of  the   Sage  Playground  Extension   Fund 


Secretary 

HENRY   S.   CURTIS 
705    Ouray   Building,   Washington,   D.    C. 

Field  Secretary  Financial  Secretary 

LEE   F.   HANMER  GRACE  E.  J.  PARKER 

i    Madison  Ave.,   New   York  City  i    Madison  Ave.,   New  York  City 


OFFICERS   AND   ADVISORY   BOARD 
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Miss  BEULAH  KENXARD, 

Chairman  of  the  first  Playground  Committee,  1896,  and  continuously  in  charge 

of  the  work  to  1909. 
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HISTORY     OF     THE     PITTSBURGH 
PLAYGROUND  ASSOCIATION. 

PITTSBURGH    PLAYGROUNDS,    1896-1907. 

.LAYGROUND  work  in  Pitts- 
burgh had  its  beginning  in  1896, 
when  a  committee  consisting  of 
three  members  of  the  Civic  Club,  Miss 
Beulah  Kennard,  Mrs.  John  B.  Heron 
and  Mrs.  John  W.  Oakley,  arranged 
for  the  entertainment  of  a  group  of 
about  sixty  children  in  the  Forbes 
School  yard  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. Two  experienced  kindergartners 
developed  a  simple  program  of  free 
play,  directed  games,  songs  and  stories. 

The  results  were  so  encourgaing  that 
the  next  summer  similar  carefully 
planned  work  was  carried  on  at  two 
school  yards  in  Pittsburgh  and  at  two 
in  Allegheny.  From  that  time  until  the 
present  the  record  has  been  one  of 
continuous  growth  and  development  in 
scope,  in  breadth  of  effort,  in  money 
expended,  and  in  results  accomplished. 

After  four  years  it  became  apparent 
that  the  work  was  becoming  too  great 
to  be  satisfactorily  handled  and 
financed  by  the  Civic  Club  committee 
alone.  So  in  1900,  in  answer  to  a  call 
from  the  president  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club,  a  joint  committee  of 
Women's  Clubs  of  Pittsburgh  and  vi- 
cinity took  charge  of  the  work  in  both 
Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny.  Playground 
excursions  were  tried,  and  the  children 
were  taken — one  or  more  schools  at  a 
time — to  parks  or  to  private  grounds. 
A  small  appropriation  from  the  School 
Board  was  secured  and  there  was  be- 
gun an  experimental  vacation  school, 
at  which  were  worked  out  the  main 
features  of  the  system  which  has  been 
in  operation  ever  since.  No  one  who 
has  not  been  in  a  similar  position  can 
appreciate  the  labor,  the  patience,  and 
the  insight  required  in  adapting  sound 
educational  principles  to  the  new  con- 
ditions of  the  vacation  school,  and  in 


achieving  any  appreciable  results  dur- 
ing its  short  term. 

A  recreation  park  was  started  in 
1901,  the  City  Councils  having  appro- 
priated $1,500  for  the  purpose.  By 
1902  the  need  for  industrial  train- 
ing at  all  the  playgrounds  was 
recognized  as  urgent.  The  excursions 
were  discontinued,  and  additional 
teachers  were  engaged  for  each  play- 
ground, thus  beginning  a  vacation 
school  at  each  center.  The  Flower 
Day  Committee  developed  a  plan  for 
providing  each  child  with  a  bunch  of 
flowers  every  Friday;  and  by  co-op- 
eration with  the  Children's  Department 
of  the  Carnegie  Library,  books  were 
distributed  in  nearly  all  schools.  The 
work  grew  so  rapidly  that  in  1904 
there  were  ten  school-yard  playgrounds 
and  vacation  schools  in  Pittsburgh, 
eight  school-yard  playgrounds  with  in- 
dustrial classes  in  Allegheny,  and  two 
recreation  parks  in  Pittsburgh;  in  all 
involving  an  expenditure  that  year  of 
$16,362.49. 

Complications  in  financial  arrange- 
ments and  appreciable  differences  in 
methods  made  it  desirable  to  place  the 
work  in  Pittsburgh  and  in  Allegheny 
under  two  separate  organizations,  and 
this  was  done  in  1905.  In  1906  the 
Pittsburgh  Playground  Association  was 
incorporated,  thus  placing  it  on  an  in- 
dependent basis.  The  growth  became 
more  rapid,  and  in  1907  there  were  ten 
school-yard  playgrounds  and  nine  va- 
cation schools,  five  city  playgrounds 
and  six  recreation  parks,  all  in  Pitts- 
burgh, with  an  expenditure  that  year  of 


During  all  these  years  the  work  had 
been  carried  on  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  President,  volunteer  su- 
perintendents, chairmen  and  other  rep- 
resentatives of  various  clubs,  many  of 
whom  went  to  their  individual  charges 
day  after  day  throughout  the  summer 
season.  But  with  the  development  of 
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the  recreation  parks  and  the  enlarged 
scope  of  the  work,  it  became  necessary 
to  engage  a  specially  trained  superin- 
tendent to  look  after  the  work  through- 
out the  entire  year.  Such  a  man  was 
secured  when  Mr.  George  E.  Johnson, 
of  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  accepted  the  po- 
sition. 


PITTSBURGH       HONORARY      VICE- 
PRESIDENTS    FOR    PLAY 
CONGRESS. 
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THE    THIRD    ANNUAL    CONGRESS, 

PLAYGROUND  ASSOCIATION 

OF    AMERICA. 

PITTSBURGH,  MAY  10-14. 

3N  order  to  give  time  for  all  the 
delightful  festival  and  exhibition 
features  offered  by  The  Pittsburgh 
Playground  Association  and  their  vari- 
ous local  committees,  an  extra  day  has 
been  added  to  the  Congress.  The  Third 
Annual  Congress,  therefore,  will  be 
opened  with  an  evening  reception  in  the 
Carnegie  Art  Galleries,  on  Monday, 
May  10,  when  the  Pittsburgh  Play- 
ground Association  will  welcome  the 
Congress  visitors.  Hon  William  A.  Ma- 
gee,  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh,  will  welcome 
the  delegates  on  behalf  of  the  City.  Miss 
Beulah  Kennard,  President  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Playground  Association,  in  an 
address  on  "Pittsburgh  in  the  Spirit  of 
Play,"  will  extend  the  hospitality  of  her 
organization.  Dr.  Gulick,  as  President 
of  the  Congress,  will  respond  for  the 
Playground  Association  of  America,  and 
then  deliver  his  annual  address. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Congress  will 
open  Tuesday  morning,  May  n,  at  9.30 
o'clock,  with  the  open  discussions  of  the 
Committee  Reports,  to  each  of  which 
will  be  allotted  one  hour.  At  noon,  the 
Board  of  Directors  will  meet  at  luncheon 
and  begin  the  discussion  of  business. 
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The  first  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to 
the  first  of  three  festivals — a  Game  Fes- 
tival to  be  given  by  the  Kindergarten 
Teachers  of  Greater  Pittsburgh. 

The  evening  sessions,  to  be  held  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  will  be  opened  by 
an  organ  recital  on  the  remarkable 
organ  in  the  Music  Hall.  This  will  be 
followed  by  interesting  stereopticon  ex- 
hibitions showing  playground  develop- 
ment. At  these  two  sessions,  some  of 
the  speakers  will  be  Hon.  James  Francis 
Burke,  United  States  Congressman; 
Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  of  New  York; 
George  E.  Johnson,  Superintendent  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Playgrounds ;  Joseph  Lee, 
of  Boston,  and  Jane  Addams,  of  Chicago. 
The  names  of  other  speakers  of  national 
prominence  will  be  announced  later. 

The  discussion  of  the  Committee  Re- 
ports will  be  continued  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  forenoons.  The  after- 
noons, however,  will  be  given  over  to 
visits  to  the  parks,  exhibitions  in  play- 
grounds, visits  to  steel  mills  and  other 
industries.  The  Folk-song  Festival  will 
be  given  on  Thursday  evening  and  the 
Play  Festival  and  May  Celebration,  the 
culminating  feature  of  the  Congress,  will 


be  on  Friday  afternoon.  The  last  two 
festival  features  promise  to  be  of  un- 
usual interest.  The  Pittsburgh  Com- 
mittees certainly  are  sparing  no  effort 
to  make  them  both  entertaining  and 
educationally  useful. 

Many  of  the  Reports  of  the  Com- 
mittees already  have  been  submitted  in 
order  that  the  new  plan  of  printing  them 
and  distributing  them  to  members  who 
are  to  discuss  them  may  be  followed. 
These  reports  in  many  cases  are  of 
great  value  both  because  of  the  definite- 
ness  of  their  recommendations  and  be- 
cause of  the  care  and  thought  expended 
in  their  preparation.  The  Reports  of 
the  Committees  on  Folk  Dancing, 
Athletics  for  Boys,  Normal  Courses, 
Festivals,  State  Laws  and  Statistics, 
among  others,  are  particularly  valuable 
because  of  the  concreteness  of  their 
answers  to  present  problems. 

"Athletics  for  Girls"  will  be  added  as 
a  special  discussion  feature  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  to  be  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Frank  M.  Roessing,  Elizabeth  Burchenal, 
W.  A.  Stecher  and  Mrs.  George  Frame. 

As  leaders  of  the  discussions  of  the 
different  reports  there  will  be  in  each 
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case  speakers  well  qualified  to  review 
the  committee  work.  These  discussions, 
however,  are  to  be  limited  strictly,  be- 
cause, in  order  to  devote  the  afternoons 
to  seeing  Pittsburgh's  remarkable  play- 
ground features,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  limit  each  discussion  period  to 
one  hour. 

A  special  Y.  M.  C.  A.  session  is  to  be 
held  on  Friday  morning  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Association  branches  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pennsylvania.  C.  R.  H. 
Jackson,  Physical  Director  of  Scranton, 
has  called  the  meeting,  which  promises 
to  bring  out  a  number  of  novel  discus- 
sions. 

From  the  points  of  view  of  valuable, 
helpful,  practical  discussions,  impor- 
tance of  the  speakers  and  their  mes- 
sages and  the  variety  of  festivals  and 


opportunities  to  inspect  all  phases  of 
playground  work  which  Pittsburgh 
offers  so  hospitably,  the  Third  Congress 
certainly  promises  to  be  of  importance 
to  educators,  playground  workers,  civic 
leaders  and  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  health  and  happiness  of  all  the 
people. 

Program   of    Exhibits. 

MONDAY  EVENING — Opening  meeting. 
Reception  in  Carnegie  Art  Galleries. 
(Annual  Art  Exhibit  open.) 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON — Game  festival 
for  Congress  visitors  at  Pittsburgh  Con- 
servatory of  Music  by  Kindergarten 
teachers  of  greater  city. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON — Visits  to 
Washington  Park;  New  Field  House. 
Arsenal  Park;  Gardens.  Lawrence 
Park;  Swimming  Pool,  etc. 
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NATURE  STUDY  AT  ARSENAL  PARK. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON — Visit  to  steel 
mills.  Visit  to  Heinz  factory. 

THURSDAY  EVENING — Festival  of  Folk- 
songs and  Folk-dances  by  400  children 
of  Recreation  Centers.  A  Children's 
Festival  of  Folk-songs  and  Folk-dances, 
representing  some  of  the  nations  from 
which  our  playground  children  come  in 
Carnegie  Music  Hall.  The  chorus  will 
consist  of  nearly  four  hundred  children 
from  the  recreation  centers.  The 
younger  children  will  wear  the  charm- 
ing costumes  made  for  the  play  festival 
of  1908,  symbolic  of  the  occupations  of 
the  playground,  and  will  be  a  pictur- 
esque sight.  A  small  supplemental 
chorus  of  young  ladies  from  the  even- 
ing classes  will  assist  in  the  little  can- 
tata, "Out  in  the  World,"  which  com- 
pletes the  program.  (There  will  be  no 
charge.) 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON — General  Play 
Festival  in  Schenley  Park.  Public 
Schools,  Recreation  Centers,  Athletic 
Association  and  Foreign  Societies. 


PROGRESS     IN     PITTSBURGH     RE- 
CREATION   PARKS   DURING 

1908. 
LAWRENCE    PARK,    FORTY-SIXTH    AND 

BUTLER    STREETS. 

URING  the  past  year  the  follow- 
ing    improvements      have     been 
made  at  Lawrence  Park:    A  per- 
gola with  wading  pool  and  sand  gardens 
has   been   erected   at    a   cost   of   $4,584. 
Another    improvement    at    Lawrence 
Park   is    the   swimming  pool    and   bath 
house,    erected    at    a    cost    of    $35,000. 
The  second  floor  of  the  bath  house  is 
divided  into  class  and  club  rooms. 

ARSENAL   PARK,   THIRTY-NINTH    STREET 

AND  PENN  AVENUE. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Parks,  Arsenal  Park  has  been  greatly 
improved  architecturally.  The  general 
scheme  submitted  by  the  Playground 
Association  and  worked  out  in  detail 
by  the  Bureau  of  Parks  was  designed 
to  provide  in  the  heart  of  a  thickly 
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populated  district  a  bit  of  "God's 
Earth,"  alike  a  joy  to  the  eyes  and  an 
invitation  to  children  to  play. 

Ample  room  has  been  planned  for 
gardens,  and  here  many  hundred  city 
children  will  find  an  almost  ideal  school 
of  agriculture  and  nature  study.  An 
out-door  gymnasium  has  been  provided 
for  boys  and  men  and  another  for  girls 
and  women.  A  large  natural  sand 
garden  and  a  small  natural  pond  pro- 
vide additional  attractions  and  the  old 
arsenal  building  still  serves  as  a  center 
for  various  classes  in  nature  study,  in- 
dustrial occupations,  dramatics,  sing- 
ing, dancing,  games  and  gymnastics. 

WASHINGTON  PARK,  BEDFORD  AVENUE. 
At  Washington  Park,  a  new  field 
house  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$40,000.  The  frame  of  this  building 
was  constructed  a  year  ago  out  of  the 
material  obtained  in  the  razing  of 
the  Carnegie  Temporary  Art  Gallery. 
From  this  economical  beginning  has  re- 
sulted a  field  house  as  unique  as  it  is 
suitable.  This  building  stands  almost 
as  a  symbol  of  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. A  large  gymnasium  for  the 
joyous  games  and  social  activities  of 
children  and  youth,  which  serves  also 
secondarily  as  a  well-staged  auditor- 
ium, is  the  central  feature,  while  nur- 


sery, class  and  club  rooms  suggest  the 
other  types  of  Association  work. 

ORMSBY     PARK,     TWENTY-SECOND     AND 
CARSON    STREETS. 

This  park  and  all  its  equipment  came 
into  possession  of  the  Association  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  ball  field,  out- 
door gymnasium  and  substantial  dwell- 
ing of  nine  rooms  have  served  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Association  well,  although 
a  new  field  house  is  greatly  needed. 
At  this  park  an  open-air  swimming 
pool  has  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$7ooc. 

SOUTH  SIDE  PARK,  NINTH  AND  CARSON 
STREETS. 

The  small  gymnasium  has  been  great- 
ly improved  by  several  alterations. 

DENNY    PARK,    THIRTY-SIXTH    AND 
LIBERTY   AVENUE. 

This  park  was  graded  last  spring  and 
a  very  good  ball  field  constructed  and 
bleachers  and  hood  erected.  Also  a 
small  dressing  room  with  shower  bath 
was  built  for  the  use  of  ball  teams. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  table 
of  playground  data  for  the  years  1907 
and  1908: 
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MRS.  SAMUEL  A.  AMMON, 
Treasurer  from  1900  to  1909. 


MRS.  FRANK  M.  ROESSING, 
Secretary  from  1902  to  1906. 
Vice-President,  1908  and  1909. 


MR.  GEORGE  E.  JOHNSON, 
Superintendent  from  1907. 


MR.  BURD  S.  PATTERSON, 

Framer  in  1895  of  Playground  Law  for 

Pennsylvania. 


PITTSBURGH  PLAY  FESTIVAL  1908— 


For  the  year  1908  the  City  of  Pitts- 
burgh  made  appropriations   and   issued 
bonds   for  the   following  purposes: 
For    maintenance    and    equip- 
ment of  Washington,   S.    S. 
High  School,  Ormsby,  Law- 
rence,   Denny,    Arsenal    and 
Second   Avenue    Parks,    and 
for      smaller     grounds      se- 
cured through  loan  or  lease.$33,ioo.oo 
By    Councilmanic    Bond    issue 
for  the  completion  and  equip- 
ment of   Field   House    (for- 
merly   Carnegie    Temporary 
Art  Gallery)   in  Washington 

Park,    Bedford    Avenue $25,000.00 

For  the  erection  of  swimming 
pool  in  Lawrence  Park,  46th 

and   Butler    Streets $35,000.00 

For   improvements  at  Ormsby 
Park,      22d       and       Carson 

Streets     $10,000.00 

For  the  year  1908  the  Central  Board 
of  Education  granted  an  appropriation 
of  ninety-five  hundred  dollars  ($9,500) 
for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of 
school-yard  playgrounds  and  vacation 
schools  in  Pittsburgh. 

For  the  year  1909  councils  of  the 
City  of  Pittsburgh  have  appropriated 
the  sum  of  fifty-five  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($55,350.00) 
for  equipment  and  maintenance  of 
recreation  parks  and  city  playgrounds 
and  the  Central  Board  of  Education 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,- 
ooo.oo)  for  the  maintenance  and  equip- 
ment of  school-yard  playgrounds  and 
vacation  schools. 


PITTSBURGH  PLAY  FESTIVAL,  1908 
Extract  from   Article   in   "Survey." 

REE     thousand     children     who 
had  been  regular  enough  in  their 
attendance  to  learn  the  games  and 
drills  and  folk-dances  came  from  every 
part  of  the  city  flying  their  school  pen- 
nants from  the  car  windows,  waving  the 


school  colors  and  shouting  the  school 
yells.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  they 
formed  in  procession  and  marched 
down  eight  abreast,  singing  the  play- 
ground marching  song  as  they  passed 
in  review  before  the  mayor  and  city 
officials.  First  came  the  babies  with 
their  barrows  and  buckets  and  shovels, 
their  toys  and  pinwheels,  then  children 
a  little  older  in  flower  chains  and 
horse  reins,  boys  on  stilts  and  girls 
with  rag  dolls  of  their  own  making, 
then  boys  and  girls  bringing  the  toys 
and  carts  and  all  manner  of  other 
things  which  they  had  made,  and  last 
the  symbolic  procession  of  the  arts  and 
crafts  of  the  play  schools.  The  car- 
penters in  cap  and  apron,  the  house- 
wives dressed  as  Puritan  maidens,  the 
cooks  in  white  and  the  nurses  in  blue, 
with  the  red  cross  on  their  arms,  the 
metal  workers  with  their  mimic 
swords,  the  gardeners  in  overalls  and 
farmers'  hats  with  home-made  rakes 
over  their  shoulders,  the  peasant  dan- 
cers, the  singers,  the  basket  makers  dis- 
guised as  real  Indians,  the  potters  and 
the  painters  in  blouses,  the  weavers  and 
the  needle  workers,  all  carrying  their 
banners  and  the  tools  of  their  craft. 
The  teachers  marched  with  the  chil- 
dren, and  janitors  and  custodians  who 
would  not  be  left  out  brought  up 
the  rear.  Before  the  procession  was 
ended  a  sudden  hard  storm  drove  the 
children  into  the  buildings  near  by, 
drenched  but  happy.  After  the  storm 
they  trooped  out  again  and  scattered 
over  the  field  for  games,  drills  and 
dances,  races  and  other  contests,  and  a 
wonderful  circus  for  the  boys  followed 
quickly  enough  to  be  bewildering  to 
the  spectators,  many  of  whom  said  that 
they  had  never  seen  so  pretty  a  picture. 
Then  the  assembly,  the  flag  salute  and 
the  singing  of  "America"  and  the  long 
lines  of  children  flowed  quietly  away  in 
perfect  order,  after  the  "happiest  day 
of  their  lives." 
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—PLAYGROUND  MARCHING  SONG 


jftarcfjing  <$ong 

As   Sung   by    1,000   Children   at    Play   Congress,   August    19,    1908. 
March  Romaine — Gounod. 


Make  way  for  the  children! 

We  are  flinging  high  our  banners  bright, 

Make  way  for  the  children ! 

Who  come  at  last  to  claim  their  right. 

Sons  of  the  future, 

The  hope  of  the  time  that  is  to  be ; 

Open  the  city  gates, 

For  the  children  come  in  equity. 

From  every  land 

Is  the  strength  of  the  nations  come; 
With  mighty  voice  the  nations  cried, 
"Make  room,  make  room  for  our  children." 

Long  did  we  wait 
While  the  city  forgot  the  children, 
And  we  wondered  with  tears 
At  the  strange  wasted  years, 
For  ye  had  need  of  the  children. 

We  are  the  builders, 
We  will  build  the  homes  of  the  city; 

Gaily  fly  the  hammers,  for  our  hearts  and  our  hands  are  strong. 
Tall  is  the  forest  tree- 
None  so  valiant  or  so  proud  as  he, 
Yet  we'll  conquer  him  and  make  him  serve  us  well, 
For  builders  brave  are  we. 

We  are  the  builders, 

We  will  build  the  greater  city, 

Standing  as  the  living  stones  in  her  stately  palace  walls. 

Sons  of  the  future  we, 

Children  born  of  love  and  liberty, 

Marching  onward  with  our  trumpets  and  our  songs, 

We  come  to  claim  our  own. 

BEULAH  KENNARD. 
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I'I.VY    FKSTIV.M.    H 


PROGRAM. 
Music  by  American  Military  Band. 

1.  PROCESSION— 3.000  Children  from  22  Schools  and  Par 

ORDER  OF  MARCH. 

(a)  Play  Procession. 

1.  Children  5  to  6  years. 

2.  Children  7  to  9  years. 

3.  Children  10  to  12  years. 

Representative  of  varying  Plays,  Games  and  Occupations. 

(b)  Symbolic  Procession. 

Children  13  to  15  years. 

Representative  of  the  Social  Occupations  of  the  Playgrounds, 
i.     Singers;  2,  Carpenters;  3,  Painters;  4,  Dancers;  5,   Potters;  6,  Cooks; 

7,    Metal    Workers;    8,    Weavers;    9.    Gardeners;    10,    House   Wives; 

ii,  Needleworkers ;  12.  Nurses;   13.  Basket  Makers. 

2.  GREETING  GAMES— 300  Children,  5—6  years,  from  16  Schools  and  Parks. 

1.  Greeting  and  Meeting. 

2.  I  took  a  Walk  one  Evening. 

3.  German  Klapp  Dance. 

4.  Sommer  Reigen. 

3.  FIGURE  MARCH  AND  DRILL— 2,000  Girls  and  Boys.  7—15  years. 

4.  DANCE— School   Days.     250  Girls,   13—15  years. 
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1908,  IN  SCH  -NLEY  PARK. 

5.  RACES — Kindergarten   Children   from   22   Playgrounds. 

6.  CIRCUS— 1,000  Boys. 

7.  Kerry  Mills  Barn  Dance.     250  Girls,  10 — 12  years. 

8.  BIRD  AND  FLOWER  GAMES— 400  Children,  5—6  years. 

1.  Here  we  go  over  the  Green  Grass. 

2.  Flower  Gardens  and  Butterfly. 

9.  SELECTED  FOLK  DANCES,  MARCHES,  DRILLS— 200  Girls  and  Boys, 

7—15  years. 

10.    LOOBY  LOO— 1,000  Children,  5—6  years, 
n.    RACES — Boys  and  Girls  from  20  Schools  and  Playgrounds. 

12.  GAMES — 50  Playground  Teachers. 

1.  Social  Games. 

(a)  Dance,  Dear  Partner,  Dance. 
^  (b)  I  See  You. 

2.  Gymnastic  Games. 

(a)  Nigarepolskon. 

(b)  Blecking. 

(c)  Norwegian  Mountain  March. 

13.  CONTESTS— Boys  from  20  Schools  and  Parks. 

14.  DANCE— "Dixie."    250  Girls,  7—9  years. 

15.  GAMES — 2,000  Boys   and   Girls,   7 — 15   years. 

16.  FREE  PLAY 

17.  ASSEMBLY— "America,"  Flag  Salute.     Children  from  22  Schools  and  Parks. 
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VISITORS'  GUIDE. 

WINTER  RECREATION  CENTERS  OF  PITTS- 
BURGH. 

LAWRENCE      PARK.      FORTY-SIXTH      AMI 

BUTLER  STREETS.    5  ACRES. 

Gymnasium,  shower  baths,  swimming 
pool,  wading  pool  and  pavilion. 
Classes  in  gymnastics,  singing,  cooking, 
sewing,  art  and  woodwork  five  after- 
noons and  evenings  each  week.  Sat- 
urdays devoted  to  basketball  and  other 
games  and  social  parties.  Reading 
room  open  every  evening.  March  at- 
tendance, 5,218. 

ARSENAL  PARK,  PENN  AVENUE  TO  BUT- 
LER  STREET,   BETWEEN    THIRTY-NINTH 
AND  FORTIETH    STREETS.     2Ol/2   ACRES. 
Children's  gardens,  wading  pool,  con- 
cert ground,  children's  playgrounds  and 
apparatus,  and  shelter  houses.     Classes 
in    gymnastics,    folk-dancing    and    dra- 
matics.    March  attendance,  600. 

WASHINGTON  PARK,  BEDFORD  AVENUE, 
NEAR  FULTON  STREET.  4l/2  ACRES. 
Large  brick  gymnasium  with  assem- 
bly room,  class  rooms,  baths  and  equip- 
ment for  extensive  work  (just  com- 
pleted). Frame  gymnasium  for  girls, 
shelter  house,  day  nursery  and  log 
cabins  for  summer  use  on  upper  field. 
Classes  in  gymnastics,  singing,  folk- 
dancing,  sewing  and  woodwork.  Ball 
field  in  constant  use.  March  attend- 
ance, 2,256. 

SOUTH  SIDE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PARK,  NINTH 
AND  CARSON  STREETS,  SOUTH  SIDE. 
3  ACHES. 

Play  field  with  apparatus  and  covered 
seats,  small  brick  gymnasium  with 
classes  for  gymnastics,  sewing  and 
woodwork  each  day.  March  attend- 
ance, 2,708. 

ORMSBY  PARK,  57  SOUTH  TWENTY-SEC- 
OND STREET,  SOUTH  SIDE.    3  ACRES. 
Ball     field,     swimming     pool,     tennis 

courts,    childrpn's   playground,    dwelling 


house,  in  which  classes  in  cooking,  sew- 
ing, woodwork,  gymnastics  and  singing 
meet  regularly.  March  attendance, 
4.307. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  PARK 

•OLS. 

'  MER  OF  IOO8. 

Holmes   School,   Bouquet   Street,    Pitt- 
burgh,   Pa. 
O'Hara       School,      Twenty-fifth      and 

Smallman  Streets,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Minersville    No.    4,    Rose    and    Charles 

Streets,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Wickersham  School,  Thirtieth  and  Car- 
son  Streets,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Riverside  School,  West   Carson   Street, 

West  End,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Mt.       Washington      School,       Prospect 

Street,    Mt.    Washington,    Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 
Forbes    School,    Forbes   and    Su  \ 

Streets,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Soho  School,  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 
Andrews     School,     Ella     Street, 

burgh,  Pa. 
Greenfield    School,    Greenfield    Avenue, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
Hazelwood  School,  Second  Avenue  and 

Tecumseh  Street,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
Moorhead  No.  2  School,  Miller  Street, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

PARKS. 

Adam's  Market  Thirteenth  and 

rteenth    Streets.    i>n    Li! 
nue,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hazelwood,  Second  Avenue,  near  Mar- 
ion Junction,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Elliott,      Thirty-ninth      Ward,      Elliott 
Borough,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Second     Avenue,     below     Grant     Street. 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Bloomfield,  corner  Mathilda  and  Friend- 
ship, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Lawrence,      Forty-sixth      and      Butler 
Streets,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Arsenal    Park,    Thirty-ninth    and    Penn 
Avenue.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Washington  Park,  Bedford  Avenue, 
near  Fulton  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ormsby  Park,  Twenty-second  and  Sid- 
ney Streets,  S.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

South  Side  Park,  Ninth  and  Carson 
Streets,  S.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

LIBRARIES  AND  EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 

CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE — Central  Library 
— Department  of  Fine  Arts  and  Mu- 
seum. 

Seven  Branch  Libraries — East  Lib- 
erty, Hazelwood,  Lawrence,  South 
Side,  Mt.  Washington,  West  End, 
Wylie  Avenue. 

There  are  twelve  department  stations 
connected  with  the  Central  Library.  It 
sends  collections  of  books  to  the  schools 
and  summer  playgrounds,  and  main- 
tains a  system  of  home  libraries  and 
reading  clubs  for  children.  A  Training 
School  for  Children's  Librarians  is 
connected  with  the  Central  Library 
and  is  the  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

NORTH  S~DE  CARNEGIE  Music  HALL 
AND  LIBRARY,  Federal  Street,  North 
Side. 

CARNEGIE  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  at 
Schenley  Park. 

MARGARET  MORRISON  CARNEGIE 
SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN,  Woodlawn  Ave- 
nue and  Schenley  Park. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH, 
Perrysville  Avenue,  North  Side.  (New 
site,  Schenley  Farms,  Fifth  Avenue, 
where  the  buildings  are  in  course  of 
construction.) 

The  Allegheny  Observatory  con- 
nected with  the  University  occupies  an 
auspicious  position  in  Riverview  Park, 
North  Side. 

THE  PITTSBURGH  AND  ALLEGHENY 
FREE  KINDERGARTEN  COLLEGE;,  3439 
Fifth  Avenue.  Seventy-three  kinder- 
gartens are  under  the  supervision  of  the 


Association,  eight  of  these  being  memo- 
rials. 

The  Alice  MacFarlane   Memorial. 

The  Nelson  Reed  Memorial. 

The  Elinor  Speer  Memorial. 

The   Nannie   Oppenheimer   Memorial. 

The  Georgia   Allison   Memorial. 

The  Jay  Wilson  Parnahan  Memorial. 

The  James  P.  Morton  Memorial. 

The  North  side  has  twenty-two  (22) 
kindergartens,  one  of  these  a  memorial. 

THE  COLFAX  SCHOOL  on  Solway 
Street  has  the  most  ideal  kindergarten 
room  among  the  public  schools. 

THE  FRIENDSHIP  AVENUE,  Margaretta 
Street,  and  the  SOUTH  LINDEN  SCHOOLS 
are  beautiful  types  of  architecture  and 
most  complete  in  all  their  appointments, 
fine  gymnasiums  and  equipments. 

THE  FRANKLIN  STREET  SCHOOL  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh schools,  with  an  attendance  of 
1,400,  nearly  all  children  of  foreign- 
born  parents.  Also  it  has  a  night 
school  attended  by  1,600  foreigners,  the 
story-telling  hour  being  a  feature  at 
both  the  day  and  night  sessions.  A 
nurse  is  employed  daily  to  bathe  the 
children  in  the  kindergarten. 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, has  an  evening  school,  with  an 
attendance  of  about  800. 

CAMP  SCHOOL  at  Aspinwall  for  Ital- 
ian emigrants,  under  the  direction  of 
the  New  York  Society  for  Education  of 
Italian  Emigrants. 

FIFTEEN  PLAYGROUNDS  AND  VACATION 
SCHOOLS  are  conducted  on  the  North 
Side  by  the  Playground  and  Vacation 
School  Association  of  Allegheny.  Also 
the  Phipps'  Playgrounds,  with  gymna- 
sium and  baths  conducted  by  the  same 
Association. 

THE  NORTH  SIDE  THIRD  WARD 
SCHOOL,  North  Avenue  E  and  James 
Street,  is  a  model  building,  a  feature 
of  which  is  the  individual  toilet  sys- 
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tern,  each  room  having  two  toilets. 
Manual  training,  domestic  science  and 
sewing  are  included  in  the  class  work. 
There  is  also  a  large  drill  room  for 
physical  culture  classes. 

CENTRAL  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  Mr. 
Chas.  Reisfar,  Secretary,  1,800  Fifth 
Avenue. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  Mr. 
Samuel  Andrews,  1800  Fifth  Avenue. 

PARKS. 

SCHENLEY  PARK,  including  Phipps' 
Conservatories  and  Boulevard  Drives. 

HIGHLAND  PARK,  including  Zoo  and 
Boulevard  Drives. 

RIVERVIEW  PARK,  North  Side. 

NORTH  SIDE  CITY  PARKS  and  PHIPPS' 
CONSERVATORIES. 

GRANDVIEW   PARK,   Mt.   Washington. 

HERRON    HILL    PARK. 

WEST  END   PARK. 

PUBLIC  BATHS. 

SOHO  BATH  HOUSE,  2404  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, under  the  direction  of  the  Civic 
Club. 

PEOPLE'S  BATHS,  Sixteenth  Street 
and  Penn  Avenue,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Civic  Club. 

PUBLIC  WASH  AND  BATH  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Thirty-fifth  and  Butler  Streets. 

KINGSLEY  HOUSE  BATHS,  No.  3  Ful- 
ton Street. 

WOODS  RUN  BATHS,  Petrel  Street, 
North  Side. 

PHIPPS'  PUBLIC  BATHS,  School  and 
Rebecca  Streets,  North  Side. 

PEACOCK  MEMORIAL  PUBLIC  BATHS. 
1835  Center  Avenue. 

COVODE  HOUSE  BATHS,  maintained  by 
Howard  Heinz,  Main  Street,  North 
Side. 

LAWRENCE  FIELD  HOUSE  BATHS, 
Forty-sixth  and  Butler  Streets,  The 
Pittsburgh  Playground  Association. 


WASHINGTON  PARK  BATHS,  Bedford 
Avenue,  The  Pittsburgh  Playground 
Association. 

ORMSBY  PARK  BATHS,  57  S.  Twenty- 
second  Street,  South  Side,  The  Pitts- 
burgh Playground  Association. 

SOUTH  SIDE  HIGH  SCHOOL  RECREA- 
TION PARK  BATHS,  Ninth  and  Carson 
Streets,  The  Pittsburgh  Playground 
Association. 

TWELVE  (12)  public  swimming 
pools  are  maintained  by  the  city  under 
the  direction  of  the  Police  Department, 
manned  by  life  guards  and  equipped 
with  life-saving  apparatus. 

SETTLEMENT    HOUSES. 

KINGSLEY  HOUSE,  No.  3  Fulton 
Street. 

COLUMBIAN  COUNCIL  AND  SETTLE- 
MENT, 1835  Center  Avenue. 

WOODS  RUN  INDUSTRIAL  HOUSE, 
Petrel  Street,  North  Side. 

SOHO  BATHS  SETTLEMENT  HOUSE, 
2404  Fifth  Avenue. 

COVODE  SETTLEMENT  HOUSE,  Main 
Street,  North  Side. 

INSTITUTIONAL    CHURCHES. 

FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF 
PITTSBURGH,  Sixth  Avenue,  near  Wood 
Street. 

Has  many  clubs  and  departments. 
The  clubs  are  under  the  direction  of  a 
club  secretary  and  are  educational  and 
recreative.  A  rest  room  is  open  daily 
for  business  women  and  girls.  There 
are  six  (6)  clubs  for  girls.  These  in- 
clude sewing  and  cml 
and  a  class  in  millinery  is  about  to  be 
added.  The  Brotherhood  conducts 
their  special  work.  The  Department 
of  Physical  Education  includes  gym- 
nasium classes  for  newsboys,  for  pro- 
fessional and  business  men  and  for 
young  women.  A  swimming  pool  is  a 
project  for  the  near  future. 
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CALVARY  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  Shady 
Avenue  and  Walnut  Street,  East  End. 

Has  classes  for  industrial,  charitable 
and  educational  work.  Gymnasium 
classes  are  conducted  for  boys  and 
girls.  The  Brotherhood  are  active  in 
their  work. 

FOURTH  AVENUE  BAPTIST  CHURCH, 
Settlement  work. 

CHRISTIAN     ASSOCIATIONS. 

CENTRAL  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Penn  Avenue 
and  Seventh  Street. 

Has  a  fine  equipped  gymnasium. 
Cross  country  runs  conducted  by  able 
directors. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  EAST  LIBERTY  BRANCH, 
Penn  and  Center  Avenues. 

Best  equipped  gymnasium  in  the  city. 
The  new  building  now  being  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $30,000.00.  The  site,  an  addi- 
tional donation,  is  located  at  the  corner 
of  Mignonette  and  Whitfield  Streets. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  EAST  END,  219  Collins 
Avenue. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  Boys. 
Day  nurser-  in  connection  with  this 
association. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  CENTRAL,  120  Fifth 
Street. 

Branches :  South  Side,  1703  Carson 
Street. 

Lawrenceville,    231    Fortieth    Street. 

Hilltop,  Orchard  and  Virginia  Street. 

Domestic  art  and  science  classes  con- 
ducted in  Central  Building.  Much  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  physical,  social 
and  intellectual  condition  of  all  young 
women.  Gymnasium  classes  with  320 
members.  The  new  building  in  course 
of  construction  is  located  at  Chatham 
Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue.  Cost  to  be 
$500,000.00 — all  donated — and  to  be 
completed  October  i,  1909. 

VISITS  to  iron,  steel,  wire,  plate  glass 
works,  lamp  and  table  glass  manufac- 
tories can  be  made.  Admission  by  per- 
mit on  application  to  special  committee. 


WESTINGHOUSE  WORKS,  East  Pitts- 
burgh. 

CARNEGIE  ARMOR  PLATE  WORKS, 
Homestead. 

NATATORIUMS. 

BEDFORD  NATATORIUM,  1308  Bedford 
Avenue. 

EAST  LIBERTY  NATATORIUM,,  117 
Flavel  Street. 

OAKLAND  NATATORIUM  AND  ATH- 
LETIC CLUB,  3611  Forbes  Street. 

PHIPPS'  NATATORIUM,  Duquesne 
Way. 

DUQUESNE  ATHLETIC  CLUB,  Du- 
quesne Way. 

FORT  PITT  ATHLETIC  CLUB,  Manufac- 
turers' Building. 

PITTSBURGH  ATHLETIC  CLUB,  Farmers' 
Bank  Building. 

SWIMMING  POOL,  at  Lawrence  Park, 
Forty-sixth  and  Butler  Streets,  The 
Pittsburgh  Playground  Association. 

SWIMMING  POOL,  at  Ormsby  Park,  57 
S.  Twenty-second  Street,  S.  S.,  The 
Pittsburgh  Playground  Association. 

MISCELLANEOUS     POINTS     OF     INTEREST. 

BLOCK  HOUSE,  a  redoubt  of  Fort 
Pitt,  built  by  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet 
in  1764,  now  owned  and  maintained  by 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution of  Allegheny  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania (Pittsburgh  Chapter,  D.  A.  R., 
incorporated).  The  Block  House 
grounds  are  open  from  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  dark,  and  an  attend- 
ant in  charge  to  open  the  building  for 
visitors.  Take  any  car  going  west 
from  the  corner  of  Liberty  and  Fifth 
Streets.  All  west  end  cars  stop  at 
the  Block  House  entrance,  which  is  on 
Penn  Avenue,  near  Water  Street.  If 
walking,  the  distance  is  four  squares 
west  from  corner  of  Sixth  Street  and 
Penn  Avenue. 

SOLDIERS'  MEMORIAL  HALL,  in  course 
of  construction,  Schenley  Farms,  Fifth 
Avenue. 
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ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE, 
Richardson's  masterpiece,  on  the  wall 
of  which  is  the  tablet  erected  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  to  mark 
the  place  of  Grant's  defeat  in  1758. 

FRICK  OFFICE  BUILDING,  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Grant  Street.  Most  complete  in 
its  appointments  in  the  world.  The 
beautiful  John  La  Farge  window  in 
main  hallway. 

THE  BANK  OF  PITTSBURGH,  Fourth 
Avenue,  containing  the  Blashfield 
mural  paintings. 

THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CATHEDRAL, 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Dithridge  Street. 
An  exquisite  design  of  pure  Gothic 
type. 

BLIND  SCHOOL,  Bellefield  Avenue, 
with  the  Portafield  Memorial  Gymna- 
sium. 

THE  THIRD  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 
Negley  and  Fifth  Avenues.  Noted  for 
its  beautiful  and  artistic  windows. 

THE  PITTSBURGH  FILTRATION  PLANT, 
at  Aspinwall,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $7,- 
000,000. 

THE  H.  J.  HEINZ  Co.  FACTORIES,  1062 
Main  Street,  North  Side. 

THE  NEW  BASEBALL  PARK,  Forbes 
Street,  near  Schenley  Hotel,  in  process 
of  construction;  will  be  the  finest  in 
the  world. 

THE  NEW  PITTSBURGH  ATHLETIC  AS- 
SOCIATION BUILDING,  Fifth  Avenue, 
Schenley  Farms.  Is  to  be  erected  and 
equipped  at  a  cost  of  $1,000.00. 

MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS  OF 
THE  PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT,  5,000. 

EMPLOYEES,  250,000. 

VALUE  OF   PRODUCTS,  $450,000,000.00. 

CAPITAL    INVESTED,   $500,000,000.00. 

Magnificent  views  of  Greater  Pitts- 
burgh may  be  obtained  from  Mt. 
Washington,  the  Keenan  Building,  Lib- 
erty Avenue  and  Seventh  Street  and 
the  Farmers'  Bank  Building,  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Wood  Street. 


PLAY    CONGRESS    COMMITTEES. 

HOSPITALITY. 
Mrs.  Frank  T.  Hogg,  Chairman. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 
Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Ammon,  Chairman. 

LOCAL  TRANSPORTATION. 
Mrs.  George  Kramer,  Chairman. 

PLAYGROUND  EXHIBITS. 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Moore,  Chairman. 

HALL  AND  USHERS. 
Mrs.  William  Macrum,   Chairman. 

SONG   FESTIVAL. 
Miss  Beulah  Kennard,  Chairman. 

PLAY     FESTIVAL    COMMITTEES. 

PLAY  FESTIVAL  DAY. 
Mr.  William  H.  Stevenson,  Chairman. 

SUB-COMMITTEES. 

Mr.  O.  H.  Allerton,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
Mr.  George  E.  Johnson,  Chairman. 

INVITATIONS. 
Mr.  C.  B.  Connelley,  Chairman. 

PARK  AND  Music. 
Mr.  William  H.  Stevenson,  Chairman. 

TRANSPORTATION. 
Mr.  M.  J.  Ehrenfeld,  Chairman. 

PROGRAM. 
Mr.  George  E.  Johnson,  Chairman. 

FIELD  EVENTS. 
Dr.  A.  A.  Hamerschlag,  Chairman. 

FINANCE. 
Mr.  Marcus  Rauch,  Chairman. 

PRESS  AND  PUBLICITY. 
Mr.  Burd  S.  Patterson,  Chairman. 
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PENNSYLVANIA   INSTITUTE- 


INSTITUTE  FOR  ADULT  WORKERS 
WITH    BOYS. 

The  second  "Institute  for  Adult 
Workers  with  Boys"  will  be  held  in 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  April  21-23, 
1909.  This  institute  is  invited  by  the 
Harrisburg  Ministerium  and  the  City 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
This  will  be  an  extraordinary  gathering 
of  men  who  are  leaders  in  national  and 
international  movements  and  organiza- 
tions that  deal  directly  with  boyhood. 
The  general  theme  is  "The  Boyhood  of 
the  Community,"  and  his  problem  will 
be  studied  from  many  viewpoints. 

If  you  are  interested  in  boys  you  will 
have  no  greater  opportunity  this  year 
than  this  in  which  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  principles  that  underlie  Boys' 
Work.  Some  of  the  speakers  and  sub- 
jects are  as  follows: 

An  Ideal  Standard  for  American 
School  Life:  David  S.  Porter,  High 
School  Secretary  International  Com- 
mittee, Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  Obligation  of  the  Community  to 
the  Delinquent  Boy:  Dr.  George  J. 
Fisher,  President  Society  for  Promotion 
of  Social  Service. 

The  Obligation  of  the  Community  to 
the  Boy  who  works:  Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
Secretary  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, New  York. 

How  can  we  Promote  Normal  Home 
Relationships?  Prof.  G.  Walter  Fiske, 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

The  Relation  of  the  Boy's  Leisure  to 
Character  Development,  illustrated  :  Lee 
F.  Hanmer.  Field  Secretary  Playground 
Association  of  America. 

The  Relation  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to 
the  Boyhood  of  the  Community:  E.  B. 
Buckalew,  State  Secretary  Pennsylvania 
V.  M.  C  A. 

The  Education  of  the  Boy  in  Sexual 
Hygiene:  Dr.  Robert  X.  Willson,  Jr.. 
U.  of  P..  Philadelphia. 

The  Institute  is  open  to  all  men  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  boys. 


PLAYGROUND    HAPPENINGS. 
BY  LEE  F.   HAXMER,  FIELD  SECRETARY. 

The  mothers  arc  usually  first  in  urg- 
ing that  playgrounds  be  provided,  but 
in  Traverse  City,  Michigan,  the  fathers 
seem  to  be  leading  in  this  matter. 

"Fathers'  Night"  at  the  Boardman 
Avenue  School  (March  15)  was  spent 
in  discussing  playgrounds  for  the  chil- 
dren. A  petition  was  prepared  for  pres- 
entation to  the  Board  of  Education  ask- 
ing that  space  for  a  playground  be  pro- 
vided. 


A  public  subscription  has  been  started 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  raise  a  fund  of 
$2,000  for  equipping  playgrounds  in  the 
parks  of  the  city.  It  is  hoped  that  those 
in  charge  will  not  overlook  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  supervision  for  these 
playgrounds. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers  held  in  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  February  17  to  20,  a  play- 
ground department  was  organized.  The 
work  of  this  department  is  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  consisting  of  one 
representative  of  each  state.  Each 
member  of  the  committee  is  to  be  a 
chairman  of  a  playground  committee  for 
her  state.  Mrs.  Warwick  M.  Down- 
ing, of  Denver,  is  chairman  of  the  na- 
tional committee. 

Mr.  John  Bradford,  Secretary  of  the 
Boys'  Department  of  the  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has  organized  games 
and  athletics  for  the  schoolboys;  is 
forming  classes  in  folk  dancing  for  the 
girls  of  the  city,  and  is  co-operating  with 
the  high  school  boys  in  the  construction 
of  an  athletic  field  on  ground  leased  for 
the  purpose.  The  local  armory  has  been 
secured  for  the  classes  in  folk  dancing. 
Evening  classes  are  conducted  for  work- 
ing girls.  Mayor  Goodman  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  co-operate  with 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  this  work.  The  com- 
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mittee  has  succeded  in  raising  a  fund  of 
$1,000  for  this  purpose. 

The  Men's  Club  of  the  Grace  Cathe- 
dral in  Davenport,  la.,  is  championing 
the  movement  for  children's  play- 
grounds. A  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
other  organizations  in  getting  the  play- 
grounds started  this  summer. 

More  than  1,300  children  used  the 
playgrounds  in  Bangor,  Me.,  last  sum- 
mer. The  total  expense,  including  sal- 
aries of  those  in  charge  of  the  grounds 
and  cost  of  apparatus,  was  about  $1,400. 

Plans  for  the  conversion  of  the  Mount 
Royal  reservoir  into  a  big  athletic  field 
have  been  submitted  to  the  city  by  the 
Public  Athletic  League  of  Baltimore, 
Md. 


The  Calumet,  Mich.,  Associated  Char- 
ities and  the  Woman's  Club  have  com- 
bined their  efforts  to  secure  public  play- 
grounds for  their  city.  A  committee 
has  been  appointed  and  they  hope  to 
have  a  playground  in  operation  this 
season. 


School  Architect  Perkins,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Education,  announces 
that  of  the  $400,000  appropriated  for 
permanent  improvements  in  the  schools 
this  year,  $150,000  was  for  playgrounds. 
With  this  he  expects  to  improve  the 
grounds  connected  with  fifty  schools. 

A  mass  meeting  in  the  interests  of  the 
Children's  Playground  Association  of 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  was  held  on  March 
2ist.  Graham  R.  Taylor  and  Miss  Mary 
McDowell,  of  Chicago,  were  among  the 
speakers. 


THIS   BANK 

Founded  1862 

receives  deposits  in  any  amount  in  person  or  by  mail 
and  pays 

FOUR   PER   CENT.    INTEREST 

thereon,  compounded  twice  yearly.     Write  for  Booklet  giving 

full  particulars  regarding  our  banking  business  and 

method  of  Banking  by  Mail 

Pittsburgh  Bank  for  Savings 

of  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,   $900,000.00 
TOTAL  RESOURCES,     $16,000,000.00 
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R.  K.  Staples,  of  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Dallas,  Texas, 
playgrounds. 


Mr.  O.  M.  Carter,  of  the  Heights 
Realty  Company,  has  decided  to  donate 
a  playground  to  Houston,  Texas.  It 
will  cover  an  entire  block.  He  believes 
in  making  provision  for  play  space  be- 
fore it  is  too  late. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Montana  Assembly  similar  to  the 
Massachusetts  playground  laws.  Under 
it  the  people  of  each  city  are  given  a 
chance  to  decide  by  popular  vote 
whether  or  not  they  desire  to  have  pub- 
lic playgrounds  supported  by  city  funds. 

Mrs.  Orlena  A.  Zabriskie  has  just 
donated  $12,000  to  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
to  develop  the  playground  at  the  rear 
of  School  No.  9,  given  to  the  city  by 


her  late  husband.  This  makes  possible 
a  fine  public  playground  in  a  densely 
populated  section  of  the  city. 

"The  arrest  to-day  of  two  boys  found 
roller-skating  on  the  boulevards  shows 
one  thing,  and  that  is  the  need  of  play- 
grounds," said  Dr.  E.  L.  Mathais,  pro- 
bation officer  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  "\\'c 
may  use  these  lads  as  examples  to 
keep  others  off  the  walks  and  boule- 
vards, but  they  really  exemplify  the 
need  of  more  open  spaces  where  chil- 
dren may  play." 

A  Playgrounds  Association  was 
formed  for  Mobile,  Ala.,  on  March  5th. 
and  committees  were  appointed  to  be- 
gin active  work  toward  securing  and 
equipping  grounds  for  use  this  summer. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  probably  provide 
a  supervisor  and  the  necessary  play 
leaders. 
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PLAYGROUNDS 
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The  Building  Committee  of  the  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  Board  of  Education  has  ap- 
proved the  plans  for  a  $136,000  addi- 
tion to  the  Lafayette  Street  School.  The 
plans  include  a  roof  playground  similar 
to  those  on  the  roofs  of  New  York  City 
public  school  buildings. 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  W. 
B.  Thorn,  a  floor  has  been  laid  in  the 
basement  of  the  Church  of  the  Divine 
Paternity  in  New  York  City,  making 
a  fine  church  gymnasium.  The  boys  and 
girls  have  already  organized  themselves 
into  an  Athletic  Association  named  after 
their  benefactor. 

The  direct  benefit  that  the  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  playground  has  had  upon 
the  real  estate  value  of  the  city,  is 
shown  by  an  offer  of  $78,000  made  by 
a  real  estate  operator  for  a  piece  of  land 
in  that  vicinity  that  sold  for  $57,000 
two  years  ago. 


The  Board  of  Education  of  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  is  planning  to  provide 
playgrounds  during  the  coming  sum- 
mer. It  is  only  a  question  of  securing 
suitable  locations. 

Extensive  plans  are  being  made  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
orphan  asylum  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The 
plans  provide  for  spacious  playgrounds. 


The  San  Antonio  (Texas)  Play- 
ground Association  has  started  a  move- 
ment for  the  use  of  public  school 
grounds  at  summer  playgrounds. 

The  City  Council  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
has  passed  an  ordinance  recommending 
that  the  city  purchase  a  playground  site 
on  Clinton  Street,  which  is  one  of  the 
congested  sections  of  the  city.  This 
ordinance  came  before  the  Board  of  Es- 
timate and  Apportionment  and  was 
unanimously  approved. 


JOSEPH  HORNE  CO. 

Pittsburg's  Great  Store 

EVERYTHING 

=for= 
EVERYBODY 

And  Always  at  the  Very  Lowest 

Price 
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Resources   in   Excess   of  Twenty-four    Million 

JAMBS  S.  KUHN,  President 

WILLIAM  S.  KUHN,  Vice-President  THOMAS  C.  GRIGGS,  Asst.  Cashier 

J    I,.  DAWSON  SPBER.  Vice-President        ALEXANDER    MURDOCH.  Asst    Cashier 
P.  H.  RICHARD,  Cashier  WILLIAM   McK.  REED,  Aast.  Cashier 


A  playground  association  was  organ- 
ized for  Mobile,  Ala.,  on  March  ist. 
Mayor  P.  C.  Lyons  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  organization. 


A  Public  Schools  Athletic  League 
among  the  grammar  grades  was  organ- 
ized at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  athletic 


committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Plans  are  being  made 
for  a  big  field  day. 

The  Playground  Commission  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  has  presented  its  budget 
to  the  supervisors  calling  for  at  least 
$65,000  to  be  used  in  improving  and 
equipping  the  playgrounds  of  the  city. 


FORM   OF   BEQUEST. 

/  give  and  bequeath   unto   the   PLAYGROUND 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  the  sum  of 

dollars  y  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  and 
purposes  of  the  Association,  and  the  receipt  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Treasurer  thereof  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge 
to  my  executors  for  the  same. 


OFFICERS    OF    THE 
PLAYGROUND    ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICA. 


Honorary   Vice-President  President 

JACOB   RIIS  LUTHER   H.    GULICK 

City   of  New  York 

Third    Vice-President  Second    Vice-President  Third    Vice-President 

JOSEPH  LEE  HENRY   S.   CURTIS  MRS.   SAMUEL  AMMON 

Boston,  Mass.  Washington,   D.    C.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Treasurer  Chairman,  Executive  Committee  Chairman,  Finance  Committee 

GUSTAVUS  T.  KIRBY  SETH  THAYER   STEWART  S.  R.  GUGGENHEIM 

New   York  City  of  New  York  New   York 


Honorary    Members 

BARON  E.   VON  SCHENCKENDORFF 
President  and  Founder  of  the  Playground  Association  of  Germany 

MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD 

Founder   of   Vacation    Schools   and    Organizer  and   Chairman    of   Evening   Play   Centers' 
Committee,    London,    England 

MRS.    RUSSELL    SAGE 
Donor  of  the   Sage  Playground   Extension   Fund 


Secretary 

H.    S.    BRAUCHER 
i  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Field  Secretary  Financial  Secretary 

LEE   F.   HANMER  GRACE  E.  J.   PARKER 

i    Madison  Ave.,   New  York  City  i    Madison  Ave.,   New  York  City 

The  Third  Annual  Congress  of  the  Playground  Association  was  held  in  Pitts- 
burgh from  May  loth  to  I4th.  It  was  very  largely  attended  by  representatives 
from  all  over  'the  country.  Mayor  Magee,  of  Pittsburgh,  made  the  address  of 
welcome,  and  many  valuable  and  interesting  papers  were  read  and  discussed.  On 
Thursday  evening  in  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  a  Festival  of  Folk  Songs  and  Folk 
Dances  was  given  by  The  Pittsburgh  Recreation  Centers. 

The  Congress  was  brought  to  a  brilliant  and  successful  close  with  an  Open 
Air  Festival  and  May  Celebration  in  Schenley  Park.  About  18,000  children  took 
part  in  the  Festival,  which  consisted  of  track  and  field  events  and  a  pageant,  repre- 
senting the  History  and  Spirit  of  Pittsburgh  given  by  the  children.  This  included 

Indian  Life,  Games,  Ceremonies,  Dances. 

The  Coming  of  the  French  Trappers  and  Explorers. 

The  Building  of  Fort  Duquesne. 

The  Coming  of  the  English. 

The  Spirit  of  '76. 

The  Spirit  of  Columbia  Attended  by  the  Spirit  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Coming  of  the  Nations. 

The  Gifts  of  the  People. 

The  Gifts  of  the  Children. 

Their  Presentation  to  Columbia  by  Pittsburgh. 

The   Flag   Salute   and   National   Hymn. 

It  was  a  wonderfully  attractive  sight  when  the  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
marched  on  and  presented  their  part  of  the  program.  The  Feste  was  the  largest 
ever  held  in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 

The  children  were  certainly  a  great  credit  to  workers  in  the  Pittsburgh  Play- 
ground Association  who  trained  them. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Congress  are  to  be  published  in  monthly  instalments. 
Inquiries  regarding  them  should  be  sent  to  Playground  Association  of  America, 
No.  i  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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SOCCER    FOOT    BALL 
One   Hundred   Dollars   Invested. 
NE  of  Springfield's  best  known  and 

best    beloved    citizens,    Henry    S. 

Lee,  made  possible  the  first  play- 
ground. One  of  the  playgrounds  still 
bears  his  name,  and  is  one  of  the  many 
memorials  of  his  wise  head  and  loving 
heart. 

The  writer  had  been  studying  the 
crowds  of  boys  who  came  to  the  swim- 
ming beach  on  Massasoit  Lake,  and 
spent  most  of  their  free  time  in  or  about 
it.  They  were  a  lawless  lot  and  every 
kind  of  viciousness  thrived.  To  make 
a  bad  matter  worse,  tramps  hung  about 
and  tutored  the  boys  in  every  kind  of 
deviltry.  It  was  a  devil's  university, 
with  the  tramp  as  instructor  in  all 
branches  of  vice  and  crime.  Teachers 
in  the  public  schools  declared  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  boys  forgot  everything 
they  had  learned  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Police  officers  found  their  work 
made  doubly  hard,  and  criminals  being 
made  under  their  eyes  without  the 
power  to  stop  it. 
One  day  Henry  Lee  was  looking  out 


AT  THE  PLAY  FESTIVAL 

on  the  lake  and  noticed  the  boys  in 
swimming. 

"There  are  the  future  citizens  of 
Springfield,"  said  he. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "and  many  of 
the  future  criminals." 

In  response  to  his  question,  he  was 
told  of  the  conditions.  After  a  mo- 
ment's thought  he  said,  "What  would 
you  do  for  them  if  you  could  have  your 
way?" 

"Get  a  good  man  who  is  a  good  ball 
player  and  let  him  give  his  whole 
summer  to  these  boys." 

Mr.  Lee  responded  with  character- 
istic brevity,  "You  get  the  man,  I  will 
get  the  money." 

One  hundred  dollars  was  contributed 
that  year  by  him,  and  a  like  amount 
annually  until  his  death  four  years  later. 

From  that  time  to  this  the  Henry  Lee 
Playground,  which  has  the  use  of  the 
athletic  field  of  the  Training  School  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
has  furnished  a  wholesome  center  for 
boy  life  and  activity  during  the  summer 
months. 
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A  resident  of  the  neighborhood  has 
this  to  say  of  the  influence  of  the  play- 
ground on  the  boys:  "About  a  week 
elapsed  between  the  closing  of  the  public 
schools  and  the  opening  of  the  play- 
ground. During  that  time  the  boys 
were  almost  unendurable.  They  yelled 
and  fought  and  made  day  and  night 
hideous.  They  broke  the  electric  light 
bulbs  in  the  street,  smashed  the  glasses 
in  the  fire  alarm  boxes,  and  kept  the 
whole  region  in  anxious  suspense.  The 
police  seemed  helpless.  As  soon  as 
the  playground  started  there  was  a 
change,  so  sudden  and  striking  as  to  be 
almost  unbelievable.  The  cheers  of 
the  ball  players  and  the  click  of  the 
bats  from  the  playground  took  the  place 
of  the  yells  and  curses  on  the  street. 
It  was  an  object  lesson  as  to  the  educa- 
tional value  of  directed  sport  not  to  be 
forgotten." 

The  growth  of  the  playground  move- 
ment has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
paid  large  dividends  on  the  investment 
from  the  first.  The  success  of  the  first 
experiments  was  so  marked  that  the 
city  has  added  playground  features  to 
one  of  two  swimming  places  supervised 
by  trained  men  who  are  employed  by 
the  municipality  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August. 

The  utilization  of  the  playgrounds  of 
various  schools  during  the  summer 
months  and  the  introduction  of  manual 
training  classes  has  definitely  tied  up 
the  playgrounds  with  the  general  educa- 
tional system  of  the  city,  and  has  helped 
the  general  public  to  understand  the 
aim  and  methods  of  the  playground 
movement.  It  is  beginning  to  be  recog- 
nized as  an  integral  part  of  an  up-to- 
date  system  of  social  education. 

The  folk  dancing  and  the  Play  Feste 
of  last  summer  added  a  new  and  most 
interesting  feature.  It  tied  up  the  race 
enthusiasm  and  feeling  of  the  old  world 
with  that  of  the  new  in  a  way  that 
promises  well  for  our  republic.  At  the 


Play  Feste  the  writer  mingled  with  the 
crowd  of  many  nationalities  which 
watched  the  dances  and  games  of  the 
children,  in  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
reaction  on  their  minds.  There  was 
enthusiasm  for  the  national  songs  and 
dances  and  games,  but  it  was  "America" 
that  brought  new  light  to  the  eyes  of 
many  a  foreign  born  citizen.  One  little 
girl  of  unusual  grace  and  beauty  was 
dancing  with  such  skill  as  to  attract  the 
admiration  of  the  onlookers.  "That  iss 
my  girl,"  was  the  proud  comment  of  a 
Russian  Jew,  as  he  looked  on  from  his 
junk  wagon.  It  made  one  feel  that  this 
process  of  Americanization  which  we 
get  so  anxious  about  was  being  done 
before  our  eyes  in  a  most  simple  and 
beautiful  way.  Verily,  "a  little  child 
shall  lead  them" — these  un-American- 
ized  lions  of  alien  race. 

Here  as  elsewhere  the  success  of  the 
movement  has  been  due  to  the  self- 
sacrificing  services  of  public-minded 
citizens.  Both  time  and  money  have 
been  given  liberally.  To  Mr.  George  D. 
Chamberlain,  the  president  of  the  Play- 
ground Association,  "the  playground 
man,"  as  he  is  affectionately  called,  the 
city  owes  a  large  debt.  He  has  not 
merely  given  his  time  to  the  work  of 
the  organization,  but  he  has  initiated 
new  schemes,  new  playgrounds,  and 
enlisted  new  friends,  planning  wisely 
for  the  future. 

In  1910  the  city  will  assume  the 
responsibility  for  all  its  playgrounds, 
and  a  new  chapter  will  be  opened,  but 
one  which  would  have  been  impossible 
without  the  first. 

HANFORD  M.  BURR. 


SPRINGFIELD     PLAYGROUND 
ASSOCIATION. 

E   Springfield    Playground   Asso- 
ciation  had  its  birth  as  an  organi- 
zation   early    in    the    summer    of 
1905.      Four    grounds    in    various    parts 


PLAY  FESTIVAL,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.— 


i.  DUTCH  DANCE.    2.  SCOTCH  DANCE 
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of  the  city  had  been  conducted  the  year 
before  by  three  different  churches,  one 
of  them  being  the  ground  connected 
with  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Training  School,  known  as  the  Henry 
Lee  Playground. 

Although  decidedly  successful  these 
playgrounds  had  to  be  given  up  by  the 
churches  for  one  reason  or  another,  and 
the  movement  seemed  dead.  Then  a 
group  of  persons,  led  by  Mr.  George  D. 
Chamberlain — since  then  the  president 
of  the  Association — set  to  work  to  raise 
funds,  to  establish  the  playgrounds  on 
a  permanent  basis.  The  Henry  Lee 
Playground  was  opened  for  the  larger 
boys.  Lads  from  10  to  16  years  old 
gathered  there  for  baseball,  quoits, 
basketball  and  other  games.  One  day 
a  week  was  Camp  Day,  and  from  50  to 
100  boys  turned  up  early  each  Thursday 
to  cross  the  pond  in  rowboats,  and  pitch 
camp  in  the  woods  beyond.  There  they 
spent  a  jolly  day,  swimming  and  play- 
ing games,  and  having  wholesome  fun. 

Besides  this  entertainment  for  big 
boys,  the  new  Association  established 
three  playgrounds  in  school-yards  for 
little  children.  Boys  over  10  years  were 
not  allowed  on  these  grounds.  A  kin- 
dergarten teacher  with  an  assistant  was 
in  charge  of  each  center,  and  the  yards 
were  supplied  with  sand-boxes,  "tee- 
ters," and  swings,  with  small  games  for 
stormy  days  spent  in  the  school-build- 
ing. 

The  kindergarten  rooms  were  used  in 
extreme  hot  weather,  and  the  children 
never  tired  of  playing  games  with  the 
aid  of  the  piano  and  singing  the  songs 
learned  in  school. 

For  six  weeks  of  the  summer  of 
1907,  the  Association  conducted  manual 
training  classes  in  one  of  the  school 
buildings.  Three  classes  of  twenty 
boys  each  were  formed  and  covered  ns 
much  ground  in  the  short  sessions  as  is 
usually  included  in  a  school  year.  At 
the  end  of  the  season  the  boys  of  their 


own  invitation  wrote  a  note  of  thanks  to 
the  teacher,  expressing  how  much  they 
had  enjoyed  and  benefited  by  his  in- 
struction, and  asking  to  have  the  class 
another  year. 

This  work  was  continued  last  summer. 
Results  of  their  work  were  shown  in  a 
public  exhibition  held  in  the  fall  of  both 
years  in  one  of  the  large  downtown 
stores.  Some  of  the  pieces  were  almost 
up  to  professional  standards. 

Besides  the  games  and  play,  there  are 
now  in  connection  with  each  school 
playground  classes  in  chair  seating, 
hammock  weaving,  raffia  and  worsted 
work.  The  material  is  purchased  by 
the  teachers,  made  into  penny  bundles, 
and  sold  to  the  children  at  cost.  On 
one  playground  the  children  at  the  close 
of  the  season  had  invested  $9  in  these 
materials.  One  girl,  who  made  a  spec- 
ialty of  twine  bags,  paid  for  her  material 
and  sold  her  product  at  a  profit  of  yS 
cents. 

A  boy  who  had  cane-seated  several 
chairs  belonging  to  his  mother,  received 
an  order  from  a  neighbor  to  do  five 
more,  for  which  he  received  $2.50. 

Manual  training  has  been  taught  for 
the  past  two  years  in  one  of  the  play- 
grounds, and  this  work  has  been  so  well 
done,  that  the  Association  has  pledged 
itself  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  the 
opening  during  the  summer,  under  the 
charge  of  the  city,  the  various  school 
buildings  where  manual  training  is 
taught  during  the  school  year.  This 
we  believe  should  be  done. 

The  city  owns  tools  and  benches 
sufficient  easily  to  accommodate  five 
hundred  boys.  These  tools  have  in  the 
past  been  placed  under  lock  and  key 
during  the  summer,  of  little  use  to  any- 
one and  in  some  danger  of  rusting. 
The  amount  of  money  needed  to  put 
this  equipment  within  the  reach  of  five 
hundred  boys  is  determined  mainly  by 
the  salaries  of  instructors,  and  would 
reach  a  total  of  not  over  $i,ooc. 
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Early  in  1907  the  Association  circu- 
lated a  petition,  which  was  signed  by 
some  of  the  heaviest  tax-payers,  in 
which  the  trustees  of  the  Horace  Smith 
estate  were  asked  to  give  a  permanent 
playground,  a  tract  of  6%  acres  lying 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Continued  pres- 
sure was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  trus- 
tees without  success. 

Mr.  Nathan  D.  Bill,  a  wealthy  resi- 
dent of  this  city,  purchased  of  the  trus- 
tees, early  in  1908,  a  large  number  of 
acres,  which  purchase  included  the 
above-mentioned  tract.  The  efforts  of 
the  Association  were  directed  toward 
Mr.  Bill,  who  soon  after  the  purchase 
announced  his  intention  to  cut  up  the 
6%  acres  into  building  lots,  and  turn 
over  the  proceeds  to  the  City  Library 
for  their  new  building. 

Mr.  Bill  had  been  one  of  the  most 
liberal  contributors  to  the  Association's 
work,  and  from  the  first  was  sympa- 
thetic with  the  movement.  He  made 
known  his  desire  to  establish  some 
kind  of  a  memorial  to  the  father  of 
Mrs.  Bill  and  conferred  with  officers  of 
the  Playground  Association,  with  refer- 
ence to  making  that  memorial  a  per- 
manent playground. 

Careful  investigation  of  playground 
movements  in  other  cities  resulted  in 
Mr.  Bill's  presenting  to  the  city  the  6  $4 
acres  referred  to.  together  with  $2.500, 
to  apply  toward  the  cost  of  equipment. 

The  playground  will  prove  a  most 
enduring  monument  to  the  memory  of 
former  ex-Mayor  Emerson  Wight, 
whose  name  it  now  bears. 

This  splendid  gift  gave  an  inspiriting 
start  to  the  season's  work.  It  was  the 
most  successful  in  the  Association's  his- 
tory. 

In  making  the  gift  Mr.  Bill  stipulated 
that  the  city  equip  and  keep  the  field 
in  proper  condition,  and  expressed  the 
wish  that  separate  places  on  the  ground 
might  be  assigned  to  children  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  that  grown  people,  too, 
might  be  provided  with  amusements. 


The  playground  includes  the  side  of  a 
hill,  which  can  be  used  for  tobogganing 
and  coasting  in  winter,  while  the  field 
may  perhaps  be  flooded  for  skating. 

In  order  to  bring  the  need  of  play- 
grounds before  the  public  Prof.  John 
M.  Lyler,  of  Amherst  College,  and 
President  Gulick,  of  the  Playground 
Association  of  America,  addressed  a 
meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
local  association,  on  November  6,  1908. 
The  heavy  vote  in  favor  of  playgrounds 
showed  that  the  work  of  the  Association 
was  appreciated  by  parents  throughout 
the  city.  This  act  does  not  go  into 
effect  until  July,  1910,  so  that  the  play- 
grounds will  be  in  charge  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  present  year.  The  city, 
however,  has  appointed  a  committee  to 
select  lots  to  be  submitted  for  purchase. 
In  the  meantime  the  ground  which  Mr. 
Bill  gave  will  be  well  equipped  and 
supervised  for  this  year. 

It  will  be  conducted  by  the  city. 

Thus  briefly  is  shown  some  of  the 
things  our  Association  has  accomplished. 
Our  success  should,  we  believe,  en- 
courage men  and  women  in  other  cities 
to  go  and  do  likewise. 

The  increasing  popularity  and  use- 
fulness of  playgrounds  is  strikingly 
shown  by  the  enrollment  figures  of  one 
of  the  grounds  for  little  children.  In 
1906  this  place  opened  with  45  children, 
in  1907  the  first  day  brought  out  90 
boys  and  girls,  while  1908  began  with 
313  children  under  twelve  years  of  age! 
Yet  people  living  in  the  neighborhood 
of  playgrounds,  who  were  at  first  dis- 
turbed at  the  prospect  of  noise  and 
annoyance,  have  admitted  that  they 
have  changed  their  minds.  One  gentle- 
man stated  that  he  had  never  been  so 
little  disturbed;  that  he  had  "even  had 
the  privilege  of  picking  and  eating  his 
own  early  apples."  Did  patrolman, 
court,  and  reformatory  ever  do  as  much 
a?  that? 

ADA  ELIOT  SHEFFIELD, 

Secretary 
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HEALTH    AND    PLAYGROUNDS. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  play- 
grounds four  years  ago,  there  has  been 
but  little  sickness  noticed  among  the 
playground  children  in  summer.  There 
have  been  very  few  accidents,  the  ma- 
jority of  these  occurring  outside  of  play- 
ground hours,  and  when  the  grounds 
were  not  supervised. 

An  occasional  case  of  scabies  or  pedi- 
culosis has  been  excluded,  but  there  has 
been  no  systematic  medical  inspection. 

To  fresh  air  and*  sunshine  is  attrib- 
uted the  rarity  of  contagion,  and  no 
epidemic  or  spread  of  contagious  sick- 
ness has  been  noted.  Here,  too,  the 
early  detection  of  sickness  is  an  im- 
portant factor,  and  disinclination  10 
play  is  looked  upon  as  perhaps  the  most 
common  sign. 

The  infrequency  of  accident  is  due  to 
careful  supervision.  In  such  that  have 
occurred  first  aid  has  been  intelligently 
rendered  at  once,  and  the  doctor's  action 
anticipated. 

The  seriousness  of  an  accident  is 
usually  proportionate  to  the  force  that 
caused  it— on  the  playground  the  child's 
own  weight — contrasting  with  the  street 
urchin,  where  an  automobile  or  electric 
car  may  be  the  damaging  power. 

A  child  is  as  safe  from  sickness  and 
accident  on  the  playground  as  he  is  at 
home;  many  times  he  is  safer.  To  play 
is  normal  in  the  child,  to  encourage 
play — healthy,  normal  play — is  to  en- 
courage healthy,  normal  development, 
not  only  of  body,  but  of  mind. 

The  vicious,  the  pervert,  the  degen- 
erate, find  little  companionship  on  the 
public  playground. 

Here  in  Springfield,  trained  athletes — 
men  who  are  making  it  their  life  work — 
teach  the  boys  proper  development  by 
exercise  and  play. 

The  younger  children  and  girls  are 
taught  the  less  violent  games.  The  in- 
structors in  gymnastics  look  after  the 


developmental     exercises,     going     from 
ground  to  ground. 

School  life  promotes  regularity — the 
playgrounds  help  to  continue  it  in  the 
summer  time. 

The  majority  of  children  go  directly 
to  the  playground,  and  after  being  well 
satisfied  with  play,  go  directly  home,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  in  school  time. 

This  does  not  apply  to  the  boys,  who 
need  more  entertaining  than  the  younger 
children  and  girls,  and  who  have  more 
of  the  roving  spirit  For  these,  baseball 
leagues  have  been  formed,  and  games 
played  on  different  grounds.  At  the 
training  school,  the  boys  are  taught  to 
swim  and  taken  up  the  lake,  where  camp 
is  set  up  once  a  week. 

For  the  others,  instruction  in  manual 
training  is  given,  and  on  each  ground 
they  may  learn  to  cane  chairs  or  make 
hammocks. 

The  playground  furnishes  entertain- 
ment— with  sufficient  play  and  work — 
to  occupy  any  child  throughout  its  sea- 
son. It  does  this  intelligently,  with  the 
primary  thought  of  pleasant  entertain- 
ment and  the  underlying  principle  of 
normal  development. 

RALPH  B.  OBER,  M.D. 


WORK    AND    PLAY. 

HAT  mother  has  not  heard  that 
more  or  less  perpetual  summer 
cry  of  the  small  boy,  "What  can 
I  do?"  What  business  man  is  there 
who  at  some  time  has  not  sighed  and 
wished  that  this  same  small  boy  could 
be  kept  off  the  streets  and  back  alleys 
in  his  quest  of  "something  to  do"? 

The  Playground  Asociations  have 
attacked  the  problems  thus  presented 
with  marked  success,  and  slow,  indeed, 
is  that  city  which  has  not  yet  recog- 
nized the  right  of  its  children  to  enjoy 
wholesome  play  in  well  appointed  places. 
Public  playgrounds  are  proving  to  be 
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the  greatest  of  blessings  to  our  modern 
city  children,  but  the  playground  simply 
as  a  play  ground  does  not  fully  meet  the 
cry,  "What  can  I  do?" 

In  the  younger  children,  perhaps,  the 
first  great  impulse  is  to  play,  and  it  is 
this  form  of  self-activity  that  the  true 
playground  worker  seizes  upon  to  the 
upbuilding  of  worthy  citizens.  But  the 
desire  to  make  something,  the  construct- 
ive faculty,  is  also  there,  for  as  the 
child  grows  older  the  play  impulse 
weakens  and  the  constructive  impulse 
strengthens.  To  reverse  an  old  saying, 
all  play  and  no  work  will  make  Jack  a 
dull  boy. 

Is  it  not  necessary  then  that  every 
playground  be  supplemented  by  its 
manual  training  room  or  tent  so  that  by 
using  this  second  impulse  these  future 
citizens  can  be  made  industrious  and 
useful  ? 

The  Springfield  Playground  Associa- 
tion has  maintained  during  the  last  two 
seasons,  in  connection  with  a  central 
playground,  a  summer  manual  training 
school.  One  of  the  regular  grammar 
school  sloyd  rooms  has  been  used,  and 
the  work  has  been  in  charge  of  teachers 
from  the  regular  public  school  force. 
Three  classes  have  been  given  construct- 
ive woodwork  for  six  weeks,  each  class 
working  one  and  one-half  hours  per  day, 
five  days  a  week.  The  age  of  boys  ad- 
mitted has  varied  from  eight  to  fifteen 
years. 

The  younger  boys  have  been  given 
simple  problems  involving  thorough  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
bench  tools.  Every  older  boy  capable  of 
doing  the  work  intelligently  has  been  al- 
lowed to  work  out  an  individual  project 
either  from  his  own  sketches,  corrected 
by  the  instructor,  or  from  prints  fur- 
nished by  the  school.  These  boys  are 
those  who  have  already  received  at  least 
a  year's  instruction  along  these  lines  in 
the  public  schools. 


In  every  case  the  articles  made  have 
an  immediate  use  in  the  home  or  repre- 
sent a  valuable  asset  in  the  boy's  play. 

The  smaller  boys  have  made  tooth- 
brush racks,  key-boards,  broom-holders, 
marble-boards,  ring-toss  games,  bean- 
bag  boards,  and  similar  projects.  A 
problem  very  popular  with  these  classes 
has  been  the  sand-mill,  consisting  of  a 
wheel  not  unlike  a  common  water-wheel, 
which  revolves  within  two  uprights. 
Above  this  wheel  is  a  box  containing 
sea  sand  which  runs  down  through  a 
tube  to  the  paddles  of  the  wheel,  causing 
it  to  turn.  A  duplicate  box  underneath 
catches  the  sand  and  it  is  ready  to  be 
returned  to  box  r umber  one  to  be  used 
again. 

Many  of  the  boys  have  worked  out  all 
sorts  of  ingenious  bits  of  cardboard 
machinery  and  dancing  dolls  to  be  run 
by  the  power  of  these  mills.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  making  of  this  model  the 
construction  and  use  of  water-wheels 
and  motors  has  been  talked  over  in  the 
class. 

During  a  heavy  rain,  one  day  two 
years  ago,  the  instructor  was  amused  to 
discover  several  of  his  boys  down  in  a 
corner  of  the  playground  industriously 
setting  up  water-wheels  over  a  minia- 
ture stream  made  by  the  rain,  and  ap- 
plying the  power  to  the  hoisting  of  a 
small  car  up  the  hill.  Play,  yes,  but  of 
practical  educational  value. 

The  older  boys  have  completed  a  va- 
riety of  styles  of  foot-stools,  taborets, 
flower  stands,  tables,  bookshelves, 
clothes  dryers,  boot-blacking  cabinets, 
and  many  other  useful  articles.  Several 
boys  have  constructed  simple  pieces  of 
athletic  apparatus,  and  wherever  possi- 
ble they  have  been  encouraged  to  con- 
struct that  which  would  be  of  service  in 
the  playground. 

The  instructor  has  been  ever  on  the 
lookout  for  subjects  and  problems  that 
are  of  interest  to  the  boys.  The  prob- 
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lem  of  aerial  navigation  has  been  taken 
up.  A  large  bulletin  board  in  the  class 
room  was  covered  with  clippings  and 
pictures  from  many  magazines,  and 
while  the  class  worked  on  many  styles 
of  kites,  the  teacher  gave  short  talks 
on  the  general  subject.  An  eight-foot 
box  kite,  to  which  was  attached  a  large 
American  flag,  was  constructed  and  put 
into  the  air  by  a  committee  of  larger 
boys. 

Boats  and  boat  building  have  received 
attention,  as  has  the  automobile,  one 
boy  having  constructed  a  cart  shaped 
after  the  style  of  an  auto  and  propelled 
by  balanced  weights.  This  study  in- 
cluded a  visit  by  a  group  of  boys  to  a 
local  automobile  factory. 

The  necessity  for  the  proper  care  of 
tools  has  been  impressed  upon  the  boys 
and  sharpening  and  saw-filing  have  been 
taught.  Simple  experiments  have  been 
performed  before  the  classes  and  the  sci- 
ence of  steel  making,  temper,  etc.,  fully 
explained.  Grindstones  and  oilstones, 
natural  and  manufactured,  have  been  ex- 
plained and  studied. 

Following  this  work,  the  instructor 
has  taken  groups  of  boys  through  tool 
factories  and  various  places  of  industry 
on  Saturdays. 

An  interesting  side  study  of  woods 
and  tree-growth  appealed  to  some  of  the 
boys,  and  tramps  through  the  woods, 
after  the  necessary  long  trolley  rides, 
have  afforded  much  pleasure  and  profit. 

A  hunt  for  the  varieties  of  trees  in 
the  city  occupied  many  hours  outside  of 
class.  Each  boy  was  given  a  map  of 
the  section  of  the  city  within  a  mile 
radius  of  the  school,  and  when  he  lo- 
cated a  tree  the  variety  of  which  he 
knew,  a  number  for  that  variety  was 
placed  at  the  proper  spot  on  the  map,  and 
beside  the  same  number  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  sheet  the  proper  name  was 
written.  A  prize  of  tools  was  given  to 


the    boy   locating   correctly   the    largest 
number  of  varieties. 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  wood  al- 
ready mentioned  instruction  has  been 
given  the  girls  and  smaller  boys  in  sew- 
ing, basket-making,  raffia  weaving  and 
chair-caning. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  have  the 
boy  feel  that  the  work  done  had  a  vital 
connection  with  the  busy  world  about 
him,  and  that  a  piece  of  work  well  done 
in  the  school  or  information  gained  was 
just  so  much  power  gained  for  the  time 
ahead  when  he  will  be  "looking  for  a 
job." 

The  opportunities  for  manual  training 
in  connection  with  the  playground  are 
unlimited  and  afford  the  additional 
chance  for  the  closest  contact  between 
instructor  and  boy,  touching  a  side  of 
the  latter's  development  closely  allied  to 
that  for  which  the  playground  movement 
stands. 

The  work  can  be  so  organized  as  to 
take  on  much  of  the  vacational  school 
idea,  and  a  summer  of  well  directed  play 
and  work  will  oftentimes  mean  more  to 
the  boy  than  a  year  in  regular  school 
work,  for  in  many  cases  it  furnishes  him 
with  that  which  he  needs,  and  which  ap- 
peals to  him  strongest,  and  furnishes  it 
in  a  way  best  calculated  to  develop  his 
powers. 

ARTHUR   B.   LEACH, 
Instructor  of  Manual  Training, 
Buckingham  Grammar  School. 

Springfield,  Mass. 


SPECIAL    DAYS. 

Last  summer  furnished  us  our  first 
experience  in  providing  anything  other 
than  the  ordinary  playground  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  the 
directors  of  the  Association  voted  to  in- 
stitute several  special  days,  with  the  re- 
sult that  plans  were  early  made  for  a 
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picnic,  a  mothers'  afternoon  and  a  play 
festival. 

The  picnic  occurred  July  27  and  was 
attended  by  1,000  children.  All  of  the 
instructors,  assisted  by  the  officers,  many 
of  the  directors  and  men  and  women 
volunteers,  started  with  the  children  by- 
rail  and  boat  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
appointed  day,  and  remained  with  them 
until  their  return  to  the  city  at  6  P.  M. 
Several  mothers  were  taken  with  their 
children,  and  in  two  cases  at  least  the 
trip  proved  to  be  the  first  outing  the 
mothers  had  enjoyed  for  two  years.  The 
children  carried  their  lunch,  which  was 
supplemented  by  sandwiches  and  fruit. 
Each  child  was  given  a  ticket  good  for 
free  passage  to  Riverside  Grove,  to 
which  was  attached  two  coupons,  each 
good  for  a  ride  on  the  merry-go-round. 
Not  an  accident  of  any  kind  occurred 
and  the  affair  was  voted  a  great  success. 

The  mothers'  afternoon  came  August 
6th,  and  unfortunately  proved  to  be  a 
very  stormy  day.  Notwithstanding  the 
storm,  a  program  was  successfully  car- 
ried out  in  each  of  the  four  school  build- 
ings adjoining  the  playgrounds.  These 
programs  consisted  of  music,  games  and 
an  opportunity  for  quiet  conversation 
over  a  cup  of  tea. 

The  music  was  rendered  by  volunteers 
trom  among  our  best  local  musicians. 

The  mothers  attending  represented 
several  nationalities,  and  although  many 
were  strangers  to  each  other,  the  efforts 
made  to  make  them  feel  at  ease  were 
rewarded  by  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
stiffness. 

Committees  consisting  of  society 
women,  each  group  under  the  leadership 
of  one  of  our  woman  directors,  took 
charge  of  the  various  school  rooms. 

These  mothers'  afternoons  may  well 
become  an  established  feature  of  the 
summer  playground  movement,  whether 
conducted  by  an  association  such  as  ours 
or  by  the  municipality. 


The  play  festival  took  place  after  the 
close  of  the  playground  season.  It  was 
held  on  Court  Square  extension,  the 
afternoon  of  August  24th.  The  ground 
was  roped  off  and  the  entire  square 
given  over  to  the  festivities.  Nearly  a 
thousand  children  took  part  in  the  va- 
rious games,  gymnastics,  flag  drills, 
marches  and  folk-dances.  Music  was 
furnished  by  the  Second  Regiment  Band, 
the  members  of  which  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion  and  with  splendid 
enthusiasm  played,  with  but  the  briefest 
intermission,  the  entire  period  from  2 
to  5  o'clock. 

All  the  national  airs  were  played,  as 
was  indeed  fitting  they  should  be,  for 
there  were  represented  in  the  group  of 
children  within  the  ring  and  the  more 
than  5,000  spectators — a  large  percentage 
of  them  the  parents  of  the  children — 
Italians,  negroes.  Jews,  Irish,  French, 
Swedes,  Germans,  Armenians  and  Poles. 

All  racial  lines  seemed  to  be  oblit- 
erated, and  the  spectacle  was  furnished 
of  over  7  per  cent,  of  the  80,000  popu- 
lation of  Springfield  joining  in  a  great 
family  picnic,  as  it  were. 

To  many  a  foreign-born  father  and 
mother,  the  sight  of  a  familiar  game,  the 
native  folk-dances  and  the  strains  of 
their  own  national  airs,  took  them  back 
to  the  old  homeland,  and  they  forgot  for 
a  little  time  the  hard  grind  of  daily  life. 

These  people  come  to  us  with  tradi- 
tions very  dear  to  them.  They  leave  be- 
hind them  the  frequent  fete  day,  and  too 
often  on  arriving  among  us  are  plunged 
at  once  into  the  hard  struggle  for  bread. 
Life  for  many  of  them  become  simply  a 
grind,  with  the  result  that  they  become 
homesick  and  discontented. 

The  following  lines  suggest  in  a  pa- 
thetic way  the  heart  longings  of  many 
of  these  strangers  within  our  gates : 
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"Here  een  Noo  Yorka,  where  am  I, 
Seence  I  am  landa  las'  July. 
All  gray  an'  ogly  eees  da  sky, 

An'  cold  as  eet  can  be. 
But  stell  so  long  I  maka  mon', 
So  long  ees  worka  to  be  done, 
I  can'  forgat  how  shines  da  sun 

Een  Napoli. 

"But  O !  w'en  pass  da  boy  dat  sal 
Da  violets,  an'  I  can  smal 
How  sweet  day  are,  I  no  can  tal' 

How  seeck  my  heart  ees  be. 
I  no  can  work,  how  mooch  I  try, 
But  only  sect  an*  wondra  why 
I  could  not  justa  leeve  an'  die 

Een  Napoli." 

If  the  problem  of  race  assimilation  is 
to  be  solved,  we  must  enter  into  the 
lives  of  these  people  and  make  them 
feel  our  interest  in  and  respect  for  the 
traditions  that  mean  so  much  to  them. 

The  festival  will  without  doubt  be- 
come an  annual  event.  It  might  well  be 
repeated  in  the  spring,  midsummer  and 
in  the  autumn,  for  nothing  has  ever  oc- 
curred in  Springfield  before  that  served 
to  unite  the  people  as  did  their  fete 
day. 

GEORGE  D.  CHAMBERLAIN,,  President, 
Springfield    Playground    Association. 


IN   BEHALF  OF  THE   BOYS. 

The  following  letter,  written  in  1891, 
shows  that  even  at  that  time  a  citizen, 
mindful  of  his  boyhood,  saw  the  neces- 
sity for  playgrounds. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Republican: 

HEY  are  driving  in  the  stakes. 
The  spades  are  in  waiting  on  the 
old  vacant  lot — the  last  vacant  lot; 
the  playground  of  the  K  street  boys. 
The  bicycles  that  have  leaned  against 
the  trees  will  lean  no  more,  and  the 
game-watching  boys  that  have  embroid- 
ered the  fence  like  a  kind  of  leg  fancy 
work,  will  embroider  it  no  more.  The 


.bases  have  been  stolen — stolen  in  a  new 
way,  stolen  for  a  new  house,  and  that 
tiresome  old  hag  Queen  Anne  is  going 
to  reign  now  in  three-story  glory  on  the 
very  domain  of  old  Nick  himself.  The 
bats  have  been  carried  away,  and  a  kind 
of  sober  grown-up  double  parlor  will 
stretch  its  sedateness  across  the  home- 
run,  and  a  kitchen  pantry  will  establish 
itself  stolidly  on  second  base, — unfor- 
given,  though  ever  dear  to  a  boy's  heart 
in  the  place  where  it  belongs.  The  polo 
goals  have  been  stowed  away  and  the 
crowded-out  boys  walk  puzzled  by,  won- 
dering what  this  world  is  coming  to. 

There's  room  for  everything  in  a  city 
except  a  boy !  The  spade  that  is  thrust 
into  the  last  vacant  lot  to  get  him  one 
kind  of  home  sadly  cheats  him  out  of 
another  and  the  digging  of  the  cellar 
though  it  bring  to  mind  the  joys  of 
apple-barrels  in  winter,  is  the  digging  of 
a  kind  of  grave;  for  the  old  corner  lot 
that  has  ever  resounded  with  shouts  will 
now  resound  with  the  hammer,  and  the 
place  of  the  old  delights  will  be  trans- 
formed into  a  maze  of  bay  windows, 
wandering  after-thought  piazzas,  tucked 
in  rooms,  and  the  wooden  nonsense  of 
Queen  Anne  gables.  The  tender  scenes 
of  the  old  quarrels  !  They  are  no  more ! 
And  what  boy  with  any  self-respect  will 
consent  to  quarrel  in  a  common  tin-can- 
strewn  alley  after  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  having  $10,000  lots  for  it? 
It  isn't  to  be  expected — oughtn't  to  be 
demanded  of  a  boy.  But  such  is  the 
manner  of  men  and  the  curse  of  cities, 
turning  playgrounds  into  parlors  and 
boys  into  beaus,  until  all  our  life  is 
sobering  off  into  a  deadly,  proper, 
grown-up-ness,  and  the  time  is  coming 
when  a  city  boy  can't  relieve  himself 
with  a  good  lusty  yell,  without  taking 
out  a  license  for  it. 

All  the  city  is  going  the  way  of  this 
K-street  corner;  fading  away  into  the 
past,  with  its  polo  glories,  its  bumped 
heads,  and  whacked  shins,  scraped  knees 
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and  glorious  old  howls — and  "all  for 
what?"  muses  the  stricken  youth,  stand- 
ing by  with  his  hands  itching  in  his 
pockets.  "All  for  what?" 

There  is  just  enough  of  the  helter- 
skelter  in  me  and  the  native  "hoodlum" 
to  give  me  at  least  an  expostulating 
sympathy  for  the  way  the  boys  are 
crowded  out  of  the  rights  of  youth  in 
our  cities. 

*  *  *  I  claim  that  it  is  a 
part  of  the  duty  of  an  American  city 
government  to  own  at  least  one  vacant 
lot  in  every  four  blocks  for  boys  to  play 
upon.  Not  a  park  with  an  elegant  little 
fountain  trimly  disporting  itself  in  a 
kind  of  self-conscious  propriety  of 
beauty;  but  a  good  old-fashioned  empty 
lot  of  good  old-fashioned  dirt,  with 
worn  spots  in  the  turf  and  holes  in  the 
grading, — and  not  an  iron  fence  about 
it,  but  a  good  reasonable  boy-fence  oi 
rough  old  boards,  in  which  they  can 
carve  their  names  and  whittle  out  jack- 
knife  tokens  of  their  destinies — for  the 
boy  who  has  not  whittled  (and  who  has 
not  whittled  where  he  ought  not)  I 
despair  of,  and  he  won't  ever  amount 
to  anything  in  this  country.  Put  a 
fence  around  in  which  the  fellows  can 
tear  out  a  board  occasionally.  This  is 
a  kind  of  parliamentary  law  and  neces- 
sity in  all  assemblages  of  boys.  A  fence 
in  which  they  can  make  gaps  to  crawl 
through  for  balls  in  the  flower-beds  of 
their  neighbors.  Give  them  an  old- 
fashioned  vacant  lot  where  the  fellows 
can  play  duck-on-the-rock,  and  pen- 
down  and  own  the  neighborhood — after 
a  kind  of  annoying,  forgiven  fashion.  I 
would  not  give  much  for  a  neighbor- 
hood that  is  not  patriotic  enough  to  let 
the  boys  have  their  way  part  of  the  time, 
and  that  is  not  good-natured  enough  to 
hold  back  from  this  general  movement 
in  city  life  to  crowd  all  the  "Hallow- 
een" in  a  boy's  make-up  into  one  night, 
nor  would  I  give  much  for  a  neighbor- 


hood that  is  not  willing  to  pay  a  moder- 
ate tax  of  botheration  and  chronic  won- 
der of  "what  those  boys  will  do  next?" 
for  when  you  can  tell  what  "that  boy 
is  going  to  do  next"  I  can  assure  you 
that  if  he's  a  boy  worth  having,  there's 
something  the  matter  with  him. 

*  Keep  open  a  few  vacant  lots, 
and  cultivate  "vim"  in  boys — for  like 
everything  that  is  worth  much,  vim 
grows  out  of  doors;  and  there's  one 
thing  about  vim — vim  can  be  turned 
into  righteousness. 

The  boy  who  has  never  torn  his 
coat  on  a  fence,  or  spoiled  the  crease  in 
his  trousers,  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  vote  when  he  reaches  21.  There 
won't  be  enough  of  him.  Just  as  it 
takes  about  so  much  wild  forest  to  sup- 
port cultivated  land,  it  takes  just  about 
so  much  savage  boy  to  afford  a  basis  for 
a  civilized  man.  and  a  few  vacant  lots 
scattered  about  in  every  ward  as  sort 
of  Indian  missions,  would  do  a  deal 
more  for  American  manliness  than  all 
our  elaborate  drawing-room  training, 
wilting  the  youth  down  into  politeness 
and  polishing  them  off  into  elegant 
worthlessness.  The  "harum-scarum," 
"hurrah"  righteousness  lives,  with  dV 
its  faults,  and  the  graceful  propriety 
dies,  with  all  its  virtues.  It  lacks  vital- 
ity, and  a  vacant  lot  is  better  than  a  lot 
of  vacant  heads.  Educate  and  refine 
and  Christianize,  but  the  education  that 
tries  to  make  a  boy  into  a  man  by 
never  allowing  him  to  be  a  boy,  is  only 
an  elaborate  nervelessness,  and  the 
Christian  who  does  not  know  how  to 
swing  his  hat  hasn't  room  in  himself 
for  a  very  significant  Christianity.  Give 
the  boys  a  chance  in  this  trimly,  weari- 
some, "keep-off-the-grass"  world.  The 
boy's  chance  is  the  nation's  chance. 

Yours  for  the  vacant  lot, 

GERALD  STANLEY  LEE. 
Sharon,  Ct.,  January  3,  1891. 
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ATHLETICS    FOR    GIRLS. 

BY  HELEN  M.  McKiNSTRY. 

The  greatest  evils  resulting  from  boys' 
athletics  are  usually  directly  traceable 
to  a  lack  of,  or  to  unwise  supervision 
and  direction.  When  the  "bacillus  ath- 
leticus"  reaches  the  girls  of  a  secondary 
school  before  the  arrival  of  an  author- 
ized director  of  physical  training,  their 
athletics  and  the  resulting  evils  tend  to 
duplicate  those  of  their  brothers. 

Inter-Scholastic  Games — The  nucleus 
of  the  girls'  undirected  athletic  move- 
ment is  a  basket-ball  team,  playing  in- 
variably by  men's  rules  and  "coached" 
by  a  man — often  a  professional  basket- 
ball player. 

Challenges  are  soon  sent  and  returned, 
followed  by  inter-scholastic  games  with 
all  their  attendant  newspaper  notoriety, 
hysterical  enthusiasm,  and  evils  incident 
to  traveling  and  hotel  life,  beside  which 
the  physical  injuries  pale  into  insignifi- 
cance. So  disastrous  ethically,  educa- 
tionally and  physically,  have  such  fem- 
inine excursions  into  the  athletic  field 
proven  to  be,  that  the  following  resolu- 
tions, adopted  in  1906  by  the  Public 
Schools  Physical  Training  Society,  do, 
I  believe,  voice  the  opinions  of  the  great 
majority  of  educators  and  instructors  in 
physical  training. 

"Resolved,  That  under  present  condi- 
tions we  do  not  approve  of  inter-school 
athletics  for  girls,  believing  that  most  of 
the  desirable  results  accruing  from  such 
activities  can  be  secured  by  intra-school 
games,  and  many  grave  dangers  may 
thereby  be  avoided. 

"Resolved,  That  this  Society  disap- 
proves of  the  admission  of  the  general 
public  to  athletic  games  played  by  girls 
and  to  sensationally-written  or  illustrat- 
ed newspaper  reports  of  such  games, 
especially  such  articles  as  exploit  indi- 
vidual players." 

Whatever  form  girls'  athletics  may 
take  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  is 


surely  opposed  to  inter-scholastic  activi- 
ties. In  this  respect,  at  least,  we  would 
not  duplicate  boys'  athletics.  Intra-school 
games  and  sports,  in  the  form  of  de- 
partment, class  or  group  contests,  are 
proving  themselves  equal  to  the  task  of 
supplanting  the  interest  in  inter-school 
games. 

Field  and  Track  Athletics— What  of 
field  and  track  athletics?  Shall  the  High 
School  girl  aspire  to  become  a  sprinter, 
a  high  or  a  broad  jumper,  or  make  rec- 
ord in  putting  the  shot? 

In  those  schools  and  colleges  for  girls 
where  track  and  field  athletics  already 
form  a  part  of  the  work  in  physical 
training,  modifications  of  these  sports 
as  indulged  in  by  boys  and  men,  have 
been  found  necessary  or  advisable. 

Racing  is  usually  limited  to  100  or  150 
yards,  hurdles  are  lowered  and  an  eight- 
pound  shot  used. 

Presupposing  the  aim  of  our  athletics 
to  be  the  greatest  good  for  the  many,  a 
thorough  training  for  all,  with  most  at- 
tention given  where  the  need  is  great- 
est, do  field  and  track  athletics  furnish 
the  means  toward  that  end? 

We  cannot,  at  least  so  long  as  the 
ratio  of  instructor  to  pupil  is  as  one  to 
four  hundred,  afford  to  give  time  to  the 
training  of  a  few  specialists  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  physically  less  favored 
students. 

With  competition  made  keener  by  re- 
ducing it  to  its  lowest  terms  in  the  work 
of  a  few  would  not  the  mass  of  our 
unathletic  girls  grow  more  and  more 
content  to  vent  their  enthusiasm  vocally? 

Field  and  track  athletics  exploit  the 
prowess  of  the  individual  contestant. 

Ethically  and  educationally  tested,  is 
the  girl  of  12  to  17  years  of  age  old 
enough  to  humbly  stand  the  strain  of 
class  and  individual  adoration  and  adula- 
tion accorded  a  champion? 

Is  the  average  girl  in  her  early  teens 
physically  equal  to  individual  competi- 
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ATHLETICS   FOR  GIRLS— 


tion,  and  to  contesting  records  in  run- 
ning, and  jumping  and  throwing? 

The  enthusiastic  girl  athlete  knows 
no  such  word  as  "moderation,"  and  her 
physical  director  is  neither  omnipresent 
or  omniscient. 

The  prospective  wearer  of  laurels  will 
untiringly  practice  her  "event"  every 
minute  of  the  time  she  is  allowed  to  de- 
vote to  it  on  the  athletic  field— and 
then  she  will  go  home  and  work  at  it  in 
the  back  yard  until  dark.  Even  when 
it  is  possible  to  guard  against  excessive 
practice,  the  physical  training  of  the 
final  contest,  though  only  temporary 
perhaps,  is  intense. 

Is  it  wise,  with  respect  to  field  and 
track  work,  to  take  boys'  athletics  as  a 
model  for  girls'? 

Having  performed  the  experiment,  my 
personal  conviction  of  the  undesirability 
of  such  athletic  activities  for  girls  of 
secondary  school  age,  is  based  on  ex- 
perience. 

Team  Games — Though  the  thrills  of 
inter-scholastic  competition  be  denied 
our  High  School  girl,  and  field  and 
track  athletics  be  debarred,  there  are  a 
few  things  left  that  are  not  blacklisted. 

What  of  intra-school  basket-ball,  cap- 
tain-ball, baseball  and  volley-ball  and 
fied  hockey? 

There  are  some  schools  and  colleges 
where  girls  and  women  still  play  basket- 
ball by  the  official  rules  for  men.  Is  it 
not  safe  to  predict  the  time  is  soon  com- 
ing when  basket-ball  so  played,  will  be 
classed  with  football  and  placed  safely 
out  of  the  reach  of  girls? 

Eight  years'  experience  in  secondary 
schools,  both  East  and  West,  have  thor- 
oughly convinced  me  that  basket-ball, 
even  played  by  the  official  rules  for 
women,  is  too  violent  a  game  for  the 
average  girl  in  her  early  teens.  The  girl 
of  17,  18,  or  older,  who  is  in  good 
physical  condition,  should,  I  believe,  be 
able  to  play  the  three  court  game  by 


women's  rules — provided  they  be  rigidly 
enforced,  with  safety,  profit  and  pleas- 
ure. 

Baseball,  by  indoor  baseball  rules,  or 
Mr.  de  Groot's  interesting  modification, 
playground  ball,  captain-ball  and  volley- 
ball, must  have  impressed  any  one  who 
has  used  them  to  any  extent  in  second- 
ary school  work,  as  being  ideal  team 
games  for  the  weakest  as  well  as  the 
strongest  girls. 

Captain-ball,  especially,  either  played 
with  a  basket-ball  and  short  distances 
between  circles,  or  with  an  indoor  base- 
ball over  greater  distances,  can  be  made 
most  interesting.  When  basket-ball 
fouls  are  used  and  clever  team  work 
and  quick  passes  developed,  captain 
ball  falls  little  short  of  basket-ball  in 
training  and  interest  for  players  or  ex- 
citement for  spectators. 

Field  hockey  I  would  class  with  bas- 
ket-ball as  being  too  strenuous  for  first 
and  second  year  High  School  girls,  and 
for  all  but  the  strongest  of  upper  class 
girls. 

"Dodge"  and  "medicine  ball,"  "pris- 
oners' base"  and  relay  races,  while  be- 
ing most  valuable  as  games  with  which 
to  supplement  the  gymnastic  lesson,  or 
for  girls  of  grammar  school  age,  are 
capable  of  developing  some  remarkable 
team  work  when  a  class  or  department 
Field  Day  is  the  goal  in  view. 

When  any  or  all  of  the  foregoing 
team  games  are  carefully  taught  and  su- 
pervised, the  danger  of  physical  injury 
should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and 
where  else  so  well  as  in  just  such  play 
can  a  girl  find  training  in  courage, 
obedience,  self-reliance  and  self-control? 

It  is  no  mean  lesson  to  learn  the  value 
of  self-subordination,  co-operation,  loy- 
alty to  team  and  class,  and  to  quote  Dr. 
Royce — "  'Loyalty  to  loyalty'  that  is  so 
finely  exemplified  by  the  spirit  of  fair 
play  in  games." 

(Continued  next  month.) 
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GIVE   THEM   A   PLACE    TO   PLAY." 

BY  DENIS  A.  MCCARTHY. 


Plenty  of  room  for  dives  and  dens, 

(Glitter  and  glare  and  sin!) 
Plenty  of  room  for  prison  pens, 

(Gather  the  criminals   in!) 
Plenty  of  room  for  jails  and  courts, 

(Willing   enough   to  pay;) 
But  never  a  place  for  the  lads  to  race, 

No,  never  a  place  to  play ! 


Plenty  of  room  for  shops  and  stores, 

(Mammon  must  have  the  best!) 
Plenty  of  room  for  the  running  sores 

That  rot  in  the  city's  breast! 
Plenty  of  room  for  the  lures  that  lead 

The  hearts  of  our  youth  astray, 
But  never  a  cent  on  a  playground  spent, 

No,  never  a  place  to  play! 


Plenty  of  room  for  schools  and  halls, 

Plenty  of  room  for  art; 
Plenty  of  room  for  teas  and  balls, 

Platform,  stage,  and  mart. 
Proud  is  the  city — she  finds  a  place 

For  many  a  fad  to-day, 
But  she's  more  than  blind  if  she  fails  to 
find 

A  place  for  the  boys  to  play! 

Give  them  a  chance  for  innocent  sport, 

Give  them  a  chance  for  fun — 
Better  a  playground  plot  than  a  court 

And  a  jail  when  the  harm  is  done! 
Give  them  a  chance— if  you  stint  them 
now, 

To-morrow  you'll  have  to  pay 
A  larger  bill  for  a  darker  ill, 

So  give  them  a  place  to  play! 

— Journal  of  Education,  March  4,  1909. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  PLAYGROUND  ORGANIZATION 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


T  a  meeting,  on  March  12,  1907, 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Playground  Association  cf 
America,  Mr.  Seth  Thayer  Stewart  as 
Chairman,  suggested  that  it  seemed 
highly  fitting  that  the  Second  Con- 
gress of  the  Playground  Association 
should  be  held  in  New  York,  and  that 
something  should  be  done  in  the  way 
of  organizing  a  large  playground  asso- 
ciation for  the  entire  City  of  New  York. 
The  Committee  by  unanimous  vote  was 
favorable  to  the  formation  of  such  an 
organization.  Mr.  Stewart  was  further 
directed  at  that  time  to  take  steps  neces- 
sary for  proper  development  of  the 
local  situation. 

With  a  view  to  awakening  interest  so 
that  the  Second  Congress  might  be  held 
in  New  York  City,  and  a  large  local 
organization  formed,  Mr.  Stewart  called 
a  series  of  meetings  in  the  club  house  of 
the  Brooklyn  Barnard  Club,  of  which 
he  was  then  president.  The  representa- 
tives of  a  number  of  different  societies 
were  invited  to  be  present. 

As  one  of  the  results  of  these  meet- 
ings Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald  suggested  that 
the  National  Association  should  call  a 
large  meeting  of  citizens  to  further  ad- 
vance the  work  of  the  playground  move- 
ment of  the  City  of  New  York,  with  a 
view  to  holding  the  Second  Congress  in 
this  city  and  the  establishment  of  a  large 
local  organization.  Having  secured  from 
Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  her  consent  to 
be  an  honorary  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion, in  view  of  the  fact  that  she  had 
introduced  into  London  the  work  of  va- 
cation schools  and  playgrounds,  copying 
these  from  the  work  established  in  the 
City  of  New  York  in  1898,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  correspondence  learning 
that  Mrs.  Ward  was  about  to  visit  Amer- 
ica, Mr.  Stewart  suggested  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  that  a  large 
meeting  be  called  with  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward  and  other  prominent  people  as 
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leading  attractions.  Miss  Parker,  the 
Financial  Secretary,  made  the  suggestion 
that  this  large  meeting  take  the  form 
of  a  banquet,  and  the  result  is  well 
known  to  have  been  a  success  through 
the  splendid  management  of  Dr.  Gulick, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Financial 
Secretary. 

The  co-operation  of  Mrs.  Clarence  H. 
Mackay  in  securing  the  presence  and 
address  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
caused  the  Waldorf  Playground  Ban- 
quet, March  31,  1908,  to  be  a  social 
affair  long  to  be  remembered,  and  in 
importance  to  the  movement  far  sur- 
passing the  expectation  of  the  friends 
of  the  children  of  the  City. 

As  a  further  development  and  direct 
result  of  the  meetings  held  in  the  Bar- 
nard Club,  the  Metropolitan  Parks  As- 
sociation and  the  Brooklyn  Society  for 
Parks  and  Playgrounds  were  induced  to 
combine  in  one  general  society  for  the 
entire  city,  which  has  since  been  incor- 
porated as  the  Parks  and  Playgrounds 
Association  of  New  York  City,  with  Mr 
Eugene  A.  Philbin  as  President,  and 
officers  as  follows:  Cass  Gilbert.  Vice- 
President;  Lillian  D.  Wald,  Second 
Vice-President ;  James  Renwick,  Treas- 
urer, and  Howard  Bradstreet,  Secretary. 

In  view  of  the  remarkable  success  of 
the  banquet,  Mr.  Stewart,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  thought  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  organize  the  friends  of  the 
playground  movement  as  demonstrated 
at  the  banquet,  not  as  part  of  the  active 
directors  of  the  local  playground  asso- 
ciation, but  as  a  Council  of  One  Hun- 
dred, to  lend  encouragement  and 
strength  to  the  general  work  of  the  as- 
sociation as  patrons  and  sponsors  of  the 
work  as  carried  on  by  the  central  local 
society — the  Parks  and  Playgrounds 
Association  of  New  York  City.  Miss 
Pauline  Robinson  was  therefore  re- 
quested to  serve  as  Secretary  for  the 
formation  of  this  Council,  and  she  per- 
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formed  nearly  all  the  work  of  securing 
the  membership  of  the  One  Hundred  in 
the  Council  which  has  since  been  or- 
ganized with  the  following  officers : 
Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Presi- 
dent; Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Mr. 
George  D.  Pratt,  Mrs.  Frederick  W. 
Whitridge,  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Bowne 
Duryea,  Vice-Presidents ;  Miss  Pauline 
Robinson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  A 
list  of  the  names  of  the  members  of 
this  Council,  together  with  the  names 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Parks  and  Play- 
grounds Association  of  New  York  City, 
appeared  in  PLAYGROUND  No.  23,  and 
no  more  notable  and  influential  body  of 
citizens  can  be  desired  than  that  which 
has  thus  determined  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  playgrounds  for  the  use  of 
the  children  in  the  metropolis. 


PLAYGROUND   HAPPENINGS. 

BY  LEE  F.  HANMER,  FIELD  SECRETARY. 

Mr.  Warren  F.  Spalding,  Secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Prison  Associa- 
tion, has  the  following  to  say : 

"The  boy  criminal  is  a  product,  and 
juvenile  criminality  can  be  reduced 
only  by  stopping  the  production.  The 
sources  of  juvenile  crime  are  well 
known.  The  bad  home,  bad  environ- 
ment and  in  some  cases,  not  many,  bad 
heredity,  all  have  a  place. 

"Lack  of  opportunity  for  a  natural 
boy  life  is  a  potent  factor.  Playing  is 
as  natural  as  breathing  for  a  boy  and 
as  necessary.  But  we  break  all  the  laws 
of  a  boy's  nature  and  wonder  why  he 
breaks  our  laws. 

"The  playground  is  better  than  a 
policeman  and  far  cheaper.  The  boys' 
club  is  another  powerful  agency  for 
good,  not  only  providing  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  natural  use  of  a  boy's  powers, 
but  exerting  an  uplifting  influence." 

The  Board  of  Education  of  New 
York  City  has  decided  to  open  the 


athletic  fields  under  its  jurisdiction  on 
Sunday  afternoons. 

Mayor  Ellis,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  ap- 
pointed the  following  playground  com- 
mission on  April  29:  Mrs.  Helen  Dev- 
lin, William  L.  Hurley,  Mrs.  Steven 
Pfeil,  P.  C.  Messersmith  and  Upton  S. 
Jeffries. 

The  City  Council,  of  Reading,  Pa., 
has  appointed  a  playground  committee 
to  report,  in  co-operation  with  the 
school  committee,  on  a  plan  for  a  sys- 
tem of  public  playgrounds. 

The  City  Union  of  Mothers'  Clubs,  of 
Des  Moines,  la.,  has  gone  before  the 
city  authorities  with  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

"We,  the  members  of  the  mothers' 
clubs  of  the  city  of  Des  Moines,  wish  to 
express  the  urgent  need  of  playgrounds 
for  children  living  in  the  congested 
districts  of  the  city.  We  believe  that 
lots  can  now  be  secured  for  a  reason- 
able sum  of  money  which  cannot  be 
secured  in  after  years  at  a  great  ex- 
pense. We  feel  that  children  cannot 
grow  up  to  full  manhood  and  woman- 
hood wthout  play  and  fresh  air,  and  as 
lots  are  becoming  scarce  and  children 
are  being  driven  into  the  streets  and 
alleys  to  find  their  play,  therefore,  we 
feel  it  is  incumbent  on  the  present  gen- 
eration to  secure  for  the  future  genera- 
tion playgrounds  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  strength  and  character,  which 
cannot  be  found  in  backyards  and  filthy 
alleys." 

The  city  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  has  recently 
received  a  gift  of  a  valuable  tract  of 
land  for  a  public  playground  and  ath- 
letic field.  The  donors  are  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Christopher  C.  Reid.  This  playground 
is  given  as  a  memorial  to  their  son,  a 
popular  young  man  of  the  city,  who  died 
last  November. 


PLAYGROUND  HAPPENINGS— 


The  Playground  Association,  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  reports  that  $100,000  will  be 
available  this  year  for  new  play- 
grounds in  that  city.  The  advisability 
of  the  appointment  of  a  playground 
commission  to  handle  the  whole  work 
is  being  considered. 

The  newly  organized  Playground  As- 
sociation of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  is  con- 
ducting a  vigorous  campaign  for  funds 
with  which  to  maintain  and  conduct 
playgrounds  during  the  coming  summer. 
A  generous  response  is  reported. 

The  will  of  the  late  Miss  Ariadne  J. 
Borden,  formerly  a  school  teacher  in 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  provides  that  the 
large  tract  of  land  surrounding  her 
homestead  be  transferred  to  the  city  as 
a  public  playground.  The  tract  con- 
tains about  eight  acres  of  land  and  is 
said  to  be  ideally  located  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati 
Board  of  Education  on  April  6th,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  to  appoint 
twenty  playground  teachers  for  the 
coming  season  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Carl  Ziegler,  director  of  physical 
training  in  the  public  schools.  These 
teachers  will  be  assigned  to  the  various 
school  and  park  playgrounds.  Equip- 
ment to  cost  $2.400  has  been  ordered  by 
the  Park  Commission.  The  budget  of 
the  School  Committee  for  next  year 
contains  the  item  of  $2.000  for  addi- 
tional playground  apparatus  and  $5,000 
for  maintenance  and  salaries  of  play 
leaders.  The  Park  Department  has  re- 
cently purchased  a  city  block  in  one  of 
the  congested  sections,  removed  the 
buildings  and  laid  out  a  fine  playground 
with  swimming  pool  and  field  house. 
The  field  house,  which  is  to  cost  $10,- 
ooo,  has  been  donated  by  Mrs.  Henry 
W.  Taft. 


The  City  Council  of  Springfield,  O.. 
has  made  an  appropriation  of  $300  for 
a  playground  and  athletic  field  equip- 
ment. 

It  is  reported  that  Mrs.  H.  W.  Pea- 
body,  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  has  secured 
option  on  a  large  tract  of  land  which  it 
is  her  purpose  to  eventually  develop 
into  a  recreation  park  for  the  people  of 
the  city.  Mrs.  Peabody  will  devote 
considerable  time  to  the  study  of  play- 
ground systems  in  foreign  countries 
during  the  coming  summer,  and  on  her 
return  will  take  up  the  development  of 
a  playground  for  Beverly. 

The  Boston  School  Playground  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  at  a  meeting  held 
in  the  Boston  Normal  School,  on 
March  27.  Dr.  Thomas  Harrington, 
director  of  School  Hygiene,  was  elected 
president.  The  purpose  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  to  get  the  children  off  the  streets 
during  their  recreation  hours. 

The  Boston  playgrounds  were  opened 
on  April  nth.  There  are  54  school 
playgrounds  and  28  park  playgrounds. 
Play  leaders  have  been  assigned  to  all 
these  grounds.  They  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Hygiene 
of  the  Public  Schools. 

The  authorities  of  San  Leandro,  Cal., 
have  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
playground,  swimming  pool  and  gym- 
nasium on  the  Court  House  Square. 
This  town  has  between  2,000  and  3.000 
population. 

The  School  Board,  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  has  recently  purchased  lots  adjoin- 
ing two  of  the  public  schools  to  be  used 
exclusively  as  playgrounds  for  the  chil- 
dren. It  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  to 
increase  the  size  of  its  school  play- 
grounds just  as  fast  as  funds  will  per- 
mit. 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  photo  on  page  16,  showing  the  arrest  of  a  large 
number  of  boys  for  playing  on  the  streets  on  Decoration  Day.  To  avoid  such 
conditions  and  results  each  community  has,  it  would  seem,  an  imperative  obligation 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  children  to  be  natural  and  satisfy  their  instinct  for 
play,  without  finding  themselves  under  arrest  as  criminals.  Each  neighborhood 
should  not  only  provide  places  where  play  is  legal,  but  should  give  direction  and 
purpose  to  the  play,  so  that  it  will  be  something  more  than  aimless  response  to 
environment.  They  should  arrange  the  environment  or  setting  for  the  plays  of 
the  children. 

The  plan  of  the  Children's  Festivals  Committee  for  the  city  of  New  York 
in  connection  with  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration,  so  far  as  funds  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Commission,  permit,  proposes  to  help  children  live,  between  the  4th 
of  July  and  the  2d  of  ^October,  in  the  parks,  playgrounds,  and  camps  of  the  city, 
the  life  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  New  York. 

A  faculty  of  supervisors  has  been  employed  and  play  leaders  and  assistant 
play  leaders  are  being  selected  to  help  the  children  reproduce,  so  far  as  they  may, 
the  play  and  the  work  peculiar  to  the  life  in  this  part  of  the  country  in  1509, 
1609,  1709,  1809,  1909.  Each  child  may  choose  to  live  some  one  phase  of  life  in 
this  succession,  and  any  committee  of  teachers,  parents  and  City  officials  may 
organize  in  any  playground  in  any  sections  of  the  city,  the  pageant  parade  and 
carnival  of  play  for  presentation  on  Saturday,  October  2d.  Kindergarten  and 
other  forms  of  expression  for  girls  and  small  children  should  be  presented  on  the 
morning  of  that  day,  wherever  there  are  such  children,  and  the  older  children 
should  have  a  larger  pageant  parade  in  the  afternoon,  passing  through  the  avenues 
and  boulevards  for  a  short  distance  in  their  respective  sections  of  the  city,  and  end- 
ing in  a  Carnival  of  Play  in  some  park  or  large  playground  where  will  be  given  a 
dramatic  demonstration  of  the  early  history  and  spirit  of  the  city,  with  contribution 
of  folk  dancing  and  children's  expression  of  industries  peculiar  to  foreign  countries 
now  represented  in  the  life  of  the  Metropolis.  The  general  programs  will  be  sug- 
gested by  the  supervisors  and  play  leaders  will  assist,  but  the  utmost  liberty  will  be 
used  in  adapting  this  general  plan  to  the  possibilities  and  desires  of  each  of  the  fifty 
historic  centers  within  the  present  limits  of  the  city. 


ST.   PAUL   PLAYGROUNDS— 

ST.     PAUL    PLAYGROUNDS. 
BY  EMMA  M.  LARSON. 


years  ago,  through  the  ef- 
forts  of  a  Civic  Committee  made 
up  of  members  of  the  Civic 
League  and  the  Commercial  Club,  the 
Como  Avenue  Playground,  St.  Paul's 
first  public  playground  was  purchased 
and  equipped.  Even  at  the  very  outset 
the  cause  was  aided  by  the  City  Govern- 
ment to  the  extent  of  $2,500  by  special 
appropriation  from  the  contingent  fund 
and  by  the  turning  over  by  the  Park 
Board  of  two  triangles  of  ground  adja- 
cent to  one  of  the  large  schools.  The 
purchase  of  an  additional  half  block 
made  up  a  playground  of  good  dimen- 
sions. It  was  carefully  graded  and 
planted  about  the  borders  with  trees,  a 
shelter  house,  shower  baths,  iron  gym- 
nasium apparatus  and  swings  were  pro- 
vided and  two  experienced  Play-Direc- 
tors were  placed  in  charge. 

So  successful  was  the  first  summer's 
work  that  in  the  fall  an  amendment  to 
the  City  Charter  was  secured,  appro- 
priating annually  for  playgrounds  in  St. 
Paul  "a  sum  not  to  exceed  $10,000,"  and 
placing  the  control  of  the  grounds  in 
the  hands  of  the  Park  Board  and  an 
Advisory  Committee  of  three  citizens 
appointed  by  the  Mayor. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  ex- 
pended each  year  the  full  appropriation 
of  $10,000  and  substantial  progress  has 
been  made.  Three  playgrounds  have 
been  purchased  in  addition  to  the  fir>t 
one,  two  of  them  occupying  entire 
blocks  and  the  third  covering  nineteen 
lots.  Two  of  these  grounds  have  splen- 
did equipment  in  the  way  of  apparatus 
and  most  durable  and  attractive  shelter 
houses  constructed  of  concrete  blocks 
after  plans  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Parks.  There  is  ample  space  for  base- 
ball, tennis,  basketball,  quoits,  giant 
strides,  teeters  and  various  styles  of 
swings. 

The     playground     season     has     been 


long,  May  ist  to  October  or  even  No- 
vember, the  weather  permitting.  Dur- 
ing this  time  two  Directors,  who  are 
physical  culture  teachers  or  kindergart- 
i  young  woman  and  a  young  man, 
are  on  each  ground.  In  addition  to 
this  rinks  have  been  maintained  during 
the  entire  skating  season  with  a  man 
in  charge  to  keep  them  in  good  condi- 
tion and  the  shelter  houses  open  for 
warming  rooms.  A  supervisor  of  play- 
grounds, employed  the  year  round, 
directs  the  whole  work. 

The  playgrounds  already  established 
are  all  located  on  blocks  opposite  large 
schools.  The  early  indifference  of  the 
Board  of  Education  toward  the  move- 
ment has  given  way  within  the  last 
year  or  two  to  enthusiastic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  playground  idea,  making 
itself  known  in  a  special  petition  to  the 
Playgrounds  Committee  to  as  far  as 
possible  purchase  new  sites  close  to 
the  public  schools.  By  a  plan  of  co- 
operation the  Play-Directors  will  teach 
classes  of  the  vacation  schools  main- 
tained by  the  Board  of  Education  for 
six  weeks  during  the  summer.  The 
summer  gardens  for  the  children,  al- 
though conducted  by  another  associa- 
tion, work  in  harmony  with  both  vaca- 
tion schools  and  the  playgrounds. 
The  public,  ton.  has  come  to  regard 
the  playgrounds  as  of  proven  worth. 
both  a  benefit  and  necessity  for  the 
children  of  our  city. 

This.  then,  i^  the  playground  history 
that  St.  Paul  has  made  and  of  which 
she  is  moderately  proud,  but  the  future 
holds  promise  of  far  greater  things 
than  these,  far  gn  i  than  the 

most  ardent  friend  of  playgrounds  had 
dared  hope  of  the  near  future.  The 
most  pressing  need  felt  in  the  last  year 
or  two  has  been  a  larger  amount  of 
money  than  that  provided  by  the  char- 
ter, in  order  that  new  sites  might  be 
purchased  as  the  call  came,  first  from 
one  section  of  the  city,  then  from  an- 
other, and  another  for  "a  playground 
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for  our  children."  Suitable  large  sites 
cost  much,  even  when  there  is  the  space 
available  in  the  city,  and  the  $10,000  a 
year  did  not  admit  of  the  purchase  cf 
new  playgrounds  nearly  as  fast  as  the 
great  number  of  children  in  St.  Paul 
needed  and  desired  them.  To  meet 
this  difficulty  there  was  introduced  into 
the  Minnesota  Legislature  a  few  months 
ago  a  bill  enabling  cities  of  50,000  or 
greater  population  to  "issue  bonds  *o 
the  extent  of  $100,000,  not  more  than 
$25,000  in  any  one  year,  for  the  pur- 
chase and  equipment  of  public  play- 
grounds." Duluth  and  Minneapolis,  the 
other  two  cities  affected,  came  to  the 
support  of  the  bill,  and  the  measure 
passed  the  Legislature  and  was  approved 
April  22,  1909. 

On  May  6th  the  City  Council  of  St. 
Paul  made  this  immediately  effectve  by 
voting  the  issue  of  $25,000  bonds  in 
1909  for  the  purchase  of  playgrounds, 
and  the  Playgrounds  Committee  and  the 
Park  Board  already  have  under  consid- 
eration plans  that  will  double  the  facili- 
ties for  play  during  the  present  season. 
And  the  next  three  or  four  years  in  St. 
Paul  should  see  established  a  sufficient 
number  of  playgrounds,  so  that  every 


section  and  large  populous  neighbor- 
hood shall  have  one  of  its  own,  and 
thereafter  the  charter  appropriation 
carefully  expended  will  no  doubt  cover 
all  costs  of  maintenance  and  super- 
vision. 

A  most  encouraging  feature  of  our 
local  work,  and  one  which  augurs  well 
for  the  future  of  the  little  citizens,  is 
the  good  will  and  hearty  co-operation 
shown  by  public  officials  and  prominent 
men  of  all  classes,  and  -the  spirit  of 
comradeship  which  makes  place  in  the 
big  city's  life  for  the  boy  and  the  girl 
full  of  play. 


ATHLETICS     FOR    GIRLS. 

BY    HELEN    M.    McKiNSTRY. 
(Continued  from  last  month.) 

RANTING  that  team  games,  de- 
manding greater  or  less  endur- 
ance, afford  invaluable  physical 
mental  and  moral  training  for  our  girl 
athlete,  is  such  work,  per  se,  the  ideal 
form  of  athletics  for  girls  of  secondary 
schools  ? 

Games  and  Sports — Golf,  archery  and 
horseback    riding   presuppose   too    large 
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a  bank  account  to  merit  practical  con- 
sideration. 

Every  girl  should  learn  to  swim.  Few 
will  contest  that  statement,  but  unfor- 
tunately, water  is  necessary,  and  until 
we  have  municipal,  school  or  playground 
natatoriums,  the  average  girl  of  the 
class  under  consideration  has  little  or  no 
opportunity  for  such  sport. 

Until  we  can  teach  our  girls  how  to 
live  in  the  water,  few  of  us  will  court 
nervous  prostration  by  taking  them  on  it 
in  boats  or  canoes. 

By  this  process  of  elimination  we  are 
left  with  three  sports  that  will,  I  be- 
lieve, bear  comment  and  consideration 
— tennis,  skating  and  cross  country 
tramping. 

Tennis — In  most  of  our  large  town 
and  city  parks,  an  increasing  number  of 
tennis  courts  are  annually  being  laid 
out. 

Tennis  has  a  wonderful  fascination 
for  almost  everyone,  nor  do  I  believe 
the  girl  who  once  learns  to  play  even  a 
very  average  game,  ever  outgrows  the 
love  of  it. 

The  racket  and  ball  are  comparatively 
inexpensive  and  public  courts  now  put 
the  game  within  reach  of  all. 

May  I  be  pardoned  a  personal  illus- 
tration? In  Springfield  the  Park  Com- 
missioners give  us  the  exclusive  use  of 
four  of  the  public  tennis  courts,  after- 
noons and  Saturdays  during  September, 
October,  May  and  June.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  confine  the  High  School  play- 
ing, among  the  girls — to  these  courts. 
Girls  register  with  us  at  the  High  School 
for  courts,  and  report  their  play  the  fol- 
lowing day.  On  certain  days  each  week 
we  have  classes  for  beginners  and  the 
courts  are  given  up  entirely  to  them. 
Last  year  we  had  over  500  (from  a  total 
of  650)  girls  registered  for  tennis  and 
playing  at  least  once  a  week.  More 
than  300  of  the  500  were  beginners  do- 
ing class  work.  This  fall  we  will  have 
another  beginners'  class,  and  in  the 


spring,  a  class  for  advanced  work  in 
tennis. 

The  girls  are  showing  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm, and  although  we  have  held 
two  tournaments,  the  interest  does  not 
seem  to  center  so  much  about  them,  but 
is  rather  exhibited  in  the  desire  to  learn 
to  play  a  good  game. 

Skating — May  not  skating,  stimulat- 
ing the  interest  perhaps  by  means  of  a 
carnival,  be  a  means  of  getting  some  of 
our  girls  away  from  steam  heaters,  nov- 
els and  the  matinee  during  the  winter 
months  ? 

Cross  Country  Tramps — That  the 
highroads  of  America  belong  to  all  of 
us,  the  tramp  as  well  as  the  automobil- 
ing  millionaire,  few  seem  to  realize. 

Walking  on  pavement  merits  no 
enconium,  but  even  in  our  largest  cities 
a  5-cent  fare  will  carry  one  into  the 
country. 

What  more  wholesome  enthusiasm  can 
we  awake  and  foster  in  the  minds  of  our 
secondary  school  girls  than  the  love  of 
tramping  (not  constitutionalizing)  in 
the  country? 

In  Springfield  last  year  we  offered 
cross  country  tramps  as  part  of  the 
elective  athletic  work  for  juniors  and 
seniors.  We  assigned  a  place  and  time 
of  meeting  at  the  end  of  some  car  line, 
and  from  there  we  took  a  three  to  five 
mile  walk  into  the  country. 

Judged  by  Stevensonian  rules,  our 
tramps  could  hardly  be  called  ideal,  as 
the  number  of  "trampers"  often  exceed- 
ed fifty,  but  we  enjoyed  them  never- 
theless. 

This  year  we  are  trying  a  new  plan. 
Each  week  we  appoint  several  "tramp 
leaders"  who  shall  decide  on  walks  to 
be  taken,  enlist  the  services  of  teachers 
of  mothers  to  act  as  chaperones,  and 
make  reports  to  us  after  the  tramps  are 
taken.  Some  of  the  tramps  will  be 
less  than  five  miles  in  length  and  others 
ten  miles  or  more.  Not  more  than  18 
girls  will  be  registered  for  any  one 
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tramp,  and  only  those  known  to  be  in 
good  physical  condition  will  be  allowed 
to  go  on  the  long  tramps. 

In  the  spring  we  propose  taking  a 
small  company  of  those  who  have  been 
inured  to  long  walks  on  a  two  or  three 
days'  tramp  into  the  Berkshires. 

In  an  old  copy  of  Outing  I  recently 
found  an  article  on  "Walking"  from 
which  the  following  is  quoted: 

"Walking  as  a  sport  is  really  handi- 
capped by  its  accessibility.  If  people 
had  to  have  putting  greens  for  it,  or  a 
track,  or  a  gasoline  motor,  or  ball  bear- 
ing attachments,  it  would  not  be  the 
unknown  quantity  it  is  in  the  list  of  our 
American  recreations." 

Does  not  this  very  fact,  that  lack  of 
elaborate  grounds  and  expensive  appara- 
tus cannot  detract  from  this  sport,  make 
it  an  ideal  form  of  exercise  to  encour- 
age our  democratic  secondary  institu- 
tions? 

Dancing — The  much  extolled  subject 
of  dancing  must,  to  many,  be  most  con- 
spicuous here  by  virtue  of  its  absence. 

Without  wishing  to  seem  unmindful 
of  the  place  it  already  holds,  or  unap- 
preciative  of  its  value  as  an  indispens- 
able factor  in  physical  training,  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  strictly  belong  under 
the  head  of  athletics  or  gymnastics,  but 
rather  in  a  class  by  itself.  Knowing 
also,  that  it  will  be  so  well  championed 
in  other  papers  devoted  exclusively  to 
it,  I  feel  impartial  in  limiting  this  paper 
to  the  consideration  of  games  and 
sports. 

Whatever  form  girls'  athletics  may 
take,  or  by  whatever  name  they  are 
called,  the  ideals  that  we,  as  their  ex- 
ponents, cherish,  and  the  amount  of 
thought  and  labor  we  are  willing  to  ex- 
pend in  their  attainment,  will  chiefly  de- 
termine the  success  or  failure  of  the 
cause. 

Before  too  loudly  extolling  the  great 
influence  of  games  in  teaching  self-con- 
trol, and  inspiring  the  spirit  of  "loyalty 


to  loyalty,"  a  glance  beyond  the  side 
lines  may  not  be  untimely. 

Are  purple  visaged,  wild-eyed,  deliri- 
ously-enthusiastic devotees  of  sport,  ex- 
amples of  self-controlled  manhood  and 
womanhood,  or  a  pandemonium  of 
hisses,  invective,  exhortations  and  ap- 
plause an  expression  of  the  spirit  of 
"loyalty  to  loyalty"— fair  play? 

The  evolution  of  the  expression  of 
enthusiastic  appreciation  from  its  torn 
torn  beating  beginnings,  can  hardly  be 
looked  for,  at  present,  in  a  mass  of 
30,000  people  of  all  classes  at  a  Yale- 
Harvard  football  game.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible, however,  to  make  such  a  begin- 
ning in  our  secondary  schools,  at  indoor 
games  in  particular,  and  most  especially 
when  our  girls  are  interested  either  as 
contestants  or  spectators? 

The  aim  of  athletics  for  girls  is  not 
to  make  athletes  or  break  records,  but 
to  keep  awake  the  play  spirit  that  in  so 
many  girls  early  lies  dormant. 

We  would  not  level  the  walls  of  con- 
vention that  for  so  many  centuries  have 
been  building  about  women,  but  rather, 
make  openings  in  them  through  which 
women  may  once  in  a  while  come  out 
and  find  how  good  it  is  to  play. 

If  the  physical  directors  ideals  are 
low,  if  she  lacks  "tenderness,  sympathy, 
thoughtfulness  and  unselfishness,"  or  if 
she  be  masculine  or  of  course  fibre,  her 
work  and  her  pupils  will  inevitably  re- 
flect, in  some  degree,  her  nature. 

But  if  we  who  have  the  cause  of  girls' 
athletics  at  heart,  and  in  our  hands,  are 
the  women  we  should  be,  with  the  same 
ideals  that  every  woman  should  have 
who  becomes  a  teacher  of  any  subject, 
then  our  athletics  cannot  but  make  our 
girls  stronger,  healthier,  happier,  more 
womanly  women. 

And  who  will  venture  the  suggestion 
that  the  delicate,  anaemic,  hothouse 
plant  type  of  girl,  afraid  of  sun,  wind 
and  rain,  timid,  nervous  and  clinging, 
even  though  she  have  most  womanly  at- 
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tributes,  will  make  a  better  teacher,  wife 
or  mother  than  the  strong,  full-blooded, 
physically  courageous  woman,  a  com- 
panion for  her  husband  on  the  golf 
links  and  a  playmate  with  her  children? 
The  woman  who  hasn't  forgotten  how 
to  play,  be  she  friend,  teacher,  wife  or 
mother,  is  a  better  one  for  it. 


A   GUILD   OF    PLAY. 

E  organization  of  a  "Guild  of 
Play"  is  the  latest  movement  in 
the  direction  of  more  efficient 
leadership  on  the  playgrounds  of  Chi- 
cago, and  incidentally,  it  is  hoped,  of 
other  cities  as  well.  During  January 
an  institute  for  playground  workers  was 
conducted  at  the  Chicago  Commons, 
with  such  speakers  and  instructors  as 
Miss  Mari  Hofer  of  New  York  and 
E.  B.  De  Groot,  of  Chicago,  and  others. 
For  two  weeks  the  workers  (or  players) 
met  daily  to  play  games,  to  learn  folk 
dances,  and  to  discuss  problems  of  play- 
ground and  recreation  center  manage- 
ment, and  the  psychology  of  play.  The 
method  of  instruction  in  games  was  to 
get  on  to  the  floor  and  actually  play  as 
would  be  done  in  a  gymnasium  or  on  a 
playground.  The  results  were  so  grati- 
fying that  all  were  of  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  well  to  continue  these  reju- 
venating meetings — hence  the  "Play 
Guild." 

The  purpose  of  the  "Guild"  is  to 
revive  the  "play  spirit,"  to  furnish  its 
members  with  a  "definite  and  varied 
repertoire  of  games  and  plays  for  all 
ages  and  occasions,"  and  to  do  research 
work  along  the  lines  of  the  resurrection 
of  old  and  the  invention  of  new  games. 
The  scope  is  national,  as  it  is  the  hope 
that  other  cities  will  organize  similar 
chapters  with  a  like  purpose  and  all 
unite  under  the  name  of  "The  American 
Guild  of  Play."  Such  co-operation 
would  give  all  a  chance  to  learn  the 
traditional  games  of  different  sections 
of  the  country,  and  would  lead  to  a 


revival    of    the    distinctively    American 
plays  and  folk  dances. 

The  membership  at  present  includes 
playground  workers  of  all  kinds,  most 
of  whom  are  college  graduates,  such  as, 
kindergartners,  settlement  workers,  and 
instructors  and  managers  of  playgrounds 
and  recreation  centers  from  all  parts  of 
the  city. 

The  meetings  of  the  Guild  are  held 
twice  a  month  in  all  sorts  of  environ- 
ments where  children  have  to  play.  One 
member  is  appointed  by  the  program 
committee  to  take  charge  of,  and  to 
conduct  the  play  of  each  meeting,  thus 
giving  to  all  the  practical  experience 
of  leaders.  An  effort  is  made  to  learn 
a  new  play,  game,  or  dance  at  each 
session. 

The  usefulness  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion may  be  seen,  in  part,  from  the  calls 
that  have  been  made  upon  it  at  this  early 
period  of  its  existence.  At  the  last 
meeting  a  request  came  from  a  mother's 
club  to  send  some  one  or  more  to  teach 
them  how  to  play  with  children.  On 
February  loth  the  Guild  members 
helped  to  give  a  "Calico  Dance"  at  Lin- 
coln Center  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Lincoln  centennial  celebration.  They 
gave  distinctively  old  American  folk- 
dances  such  as  Captain  Jinks,  Old  Dan 
Tucker,  the  Virginia  Reel  and  square 
call  dances.  It  is  believed  that  this  sort 
of  an  organization  will  help  to  remove 
the  criticism  so  often  heard  that  play- 
leaders  do  not  play.  It  is  certain  that 
such  a  criticism  will  not  hold  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  Guild  thus 
far.  The  recency  of  the  playground 
movement  has  given  rise  to  a  call  for 
efficient,  trained  leaders,  and  has  devel- 
oped a  need  for  a  normal  course  in  play. 
The  work  undertaken  by  the  Guild  is 
broad  enough  to  furnish  a  good  curricu- 
lum for  such  a  course  in  professional 
playground  training. 

WALTER  E.  HARDY, 

Instructor  on  the  Playgrounds  at 
Hamilton  Park,  Chicago.  Under 
the  South  Park  Commission. 
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A    SUGGESTION. 

The  following  plan  has  been  put  into 
operation  by  the  residents  of  Oak  Park, 
Chicago. 


The  Way  to  the  Playground. 

FNY  plan  to  secure  a  small  park  or 
playground  for  this  neighborhood, 
or  any  other  in  Oak  Park,  through 
organized  government,  means  a  long 
delay.  Growth  in  these  days  is  rapid 
and  delays  are  not  relished.  For  this 
reason,  and  also  because  men  energetic 
enough  to  secure  for  themselves  and 
their  families  homes  in  this  pleasant 
district,  have  the  ability  to  do  things 
they  desire  done,  I  submit  a  new  park 
proposal. 

I  suggest  that  one  hundred  men  form 
an  association  and  buy  a  block  or  more 
of  land  in  this  vicinity,  to  be  used  for 
a  park.  If  each  man  pays  in  $100  there 
will  be  $10,000  in  the  fund.  This  sum 
could  be  paid  in  five  annual  install- 
ments, the  first  securing  possession  of 
the  land  and  its  immediate  use  as  a 
park  and  playground. 

It  requires  44  cents  a  week  to  make 
$20  a  year,  so  the  assessment  will  not 
be  large.  It  is  not  the  plan  to  have  this 
donated,  but  paid  into  the  fund  as  an 
investment.  Every  dollar  given  will  be 
represented  by  a  bond,  or  certificate  of 
membership  in  the  association,  as  pro- 
vided by  law  governing  such  projects. 

These  bonds  would  be  collateral  at 
the  bank  and  negotiable.  They  would 
be  securities  of  the  first  class,  and 
should  any  member  desire  to  dispose  of 
his  holdings  because  of  change  in  resi- 
dence or  adversity,  he  would  find  no 
difficulty  in  realizing  on  his  investment, 
even  in  regular  money  marts. 

The  purchase  of  the  land  would  be  on 
a  straight  capitalistic  basis,  and  the 
philanthropic  or  public-spirited  fea- 
tures would  be  in  a  clause  of  the  by- 
laws, requiring  the  sale  of  the  property 
to  the  municipal  government,  or  any 


other  political  organization,  such  as  a 
park  district.  This  clause  could  provide 
for  the  sale  at  any  time  in  ten  years  ?t 
the  price  paid  by  the  association,  plus 
interest  on  the  investment,  and  cost  of 
taxes  and  special  assessments. 

When  the  sale  is  made  any  holder  of 
the  bonds  desiring  to  turn  them  over 
without  payment  could,  of  course,  do 
so,  and  thus  get  into  the  class  with  Car- 
negie and  other  rich  men  who  desire  to 
die  poor. 

Should  the  municipality  or  park  dis- 
trict decide  to  buy  other  lands  and  leave 
the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  asso- 
ciation with  no  chance  of  selling  it  for 
park  purposes,  then  the  property  could 
be  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage. 

Security  for  the  investment  required 
would  be  in  land  in  this  neighborhood. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  point  out  the 
superior  security  offered.  It  would  be 
just  to  urge  men  interested  to  take  from 
their  small  savings  in  the  banks  and  in- 
vest in  this  enterprise.  As  it  appears  to 
me  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  loss. 

The  moment  the  land  is  bought  every 
piece  of  property  in  this  district,  and 
perhaps  every  piece  north  of  the  tracks, 
will  be  considered  of  greater  value. 

The  park  lands,  of  course,  will  take 
on  increased  value,  but  to  restrain  a 
possible  greedy  tendency  of  the  holders 
in  the  face  of  any  phenomenal  increase 
in  the  next  five  or  ten  years,  the  by-laws, 
or  other  governing  arrangement,  should 
provide  for  sale  at  a  specific  price.  Thus 
the  community  would  be  given  an  option 
on  the  land  as  soon  as  title  is  taken  !^y 
trustees  of  the  proposed  association. 

There  must  be  a  great  deal  more  than 
$10,000  in  savings  banks  to  the  credit 
of  persons  living  north  of  Chicago  ave- 
nue, and  none  of  it  would  be  put  in 
jeopardy  by  investment  in  lands  in  this 
neighborhood.  Interest  at  a  higher  rate 
than  3  per  cent,  can  be  depended  upon. 

Maintenance  of  the  lands,  taxes  and 
special  assessments  could  be  provided 
for  by  an  annual  "harvest  home,"  an 
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annual  field  day,  ice  cream  and  straw- 
berry festivals,  and  other  democratic 
social  gatherings  that  would  suggest 
themselves  from  time  to  time.  Also,  an 
outdoor  swimming  pool,  100  by  200  feet, 
might  be  constructed  with  concrete 
walls.  Even  a  small  charge  for  swims 
would  bring  in  a  big  revenue  in  hot 
summer  months,  such  as  we  are  pass- 
ing through. 

In  the  winter  the  pond  could  be  used 
as  a  skating  rink.  After  a  swim,  a  little 
coffee  and  lunch  is  enjoyed.  Likewise, 
in  the  cold  winter,  coffee  and  lunch 
would  brighten  and  make  a  social  cli- 
max to  an  evening  on  the  ice.  So  a 
restaurant  could  be  operated  profitably, 
on  the  same  plan  as  is  followed  by  the 
South  Park  Commission  at  numerous 
playgrounds  in  its  remarkable  system. 

These  are  only  suggestions,  but  I  be- 
lieve all  will  agree  that  efforts  necessary 
to  meet  cost  of  maintenance  would  be 
only  a  pleasant  diversion.  An  annual 
arbor  day  would  provide  trees  and 
shrubbery,  and  when  work  is  to  be  done 
it  would  be  a  delightful  affair  to  bring 
all  men,  women  and  children  of  the  dis- 
trict to  the  park.  There,  under  elected 
captains,  they  would  cut  the  grass,  trim 
the  trees,  roll  the  ball  grounds  and 
tennis  courts,  and  do  other  work  re- 
quired. So  many  hands  would  make  it 
light  labor,  and  the  park  would  become 
what  it  should  be,  a  social  center,  bind- 
ing the  people  together,  and  promoting 
democracy  and  co-operation. 

Immediately  after  we  have  formed  the 
association  and  bought  the  land,  we 
should  take  steps  to  form  a  park  dis- 
trict, if  the  law  will  permit.  If  such  a 
district  is  organized  we  already  have  the 
land,  and  landlords  will  be  powerless  :o 
force  up  prices  when  the  district  goes 
into  the  market  for  property.  • 

The  day  after  the  land  is  taken  over 
by  the  association,  it  becomes  a  park. 
Boys  can  at  once  begin  playing  ball 
there,  and  no  landlord  will  have  the 
right  to  drive  them  away. 


I  do  not  believe  there  are  many  men 
living  north  of  Chicago  Avenue  who 
cannot  put  $20  into  this  project  in  the 
next  sixty  days  and  agree  to  pay  $20  a 
year  for  four  or  five  years,  when  he  is 
absolutely  sure  of  being  able  to  get  his 
money  back  at  any  time,  and  in  the  end 
securing  interest  on  his  money  for  the 
time  it  has  been  used  for  the  public 
weal. 

When  we  put  our  money  in  the  bank, 
it  is  loaned  by  financiers  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  and  other  necessities,  and 
the  banker,  bond  broker  or  others  take 
a  profit  on  the  transaction.  We  are  pro- 
posing to  loan  the  money  to  ourselves 
instead  of  going  to  the  bank  and  secur- 
ing the  very  same  money  from  the 
bankers  with  whom  you  have  deposited 
it. 

This  idea  is  not  perfect.  There  are 
flaws  in  it  as  presented  here.  I  have 
made  no  careful  study  of  the  law  that 
will  have  to  be  considered,  and  other 
features  are  perhaps  crude. 

It  is  submitted  for  your  consideration, 
and  by  turning  many  minds  upon  the 
suggestion  here  set  forth,  the  crude  idea 
will  be  polished  and  made  workable  ;n 
every  part.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  a  park  inside  of  sixty 
days.  Even  if  men  in  this  district  can- 
not raise  the  money  I  believe  there  are 
men  farther  to  the  south  who  would 
join  in  the  effort.  It  has  been  my  ex- 
perience that  men  who  get  the  things 
they  want  go  after  them,  and  we  can 
have  this  park  if  we  simply  go  after  it. 
OTTO  McFEELEY. 


THE    BOY    IN    COMPETITION. 

BY  E.  B.  DE  GROOT, 
Director  Gymnasiums  and  Playgrounds, 
South    Park    System,    Chicago. 
LL  virile,   masculine  life  seems   to 
find    most    satisfactory    expression 
in  competition. 

The    man    who    succeeds    in    raising 
some    very    fine    specimens    of    poultry 


THE  BOY  IN  COMPETITION— 

enters  his  poultry  in  the  poultry  show; 
the  man  who  has  a  fast  horse  tries  tQ 
pass  every  other  man  with  a  horse  on 
the  road,  or  else  he  puts  his  horse  on 
the  track.  Business  houses  compete 
with  each  other  to  the  bitter  end  in 
prices,  sales  and  display.  Even  the 
puny  dude  tries  to  out-do  his  stronger 
brother  by  wearing  stronger  colored 
neckties  or  shoes  with  sharper  points 
or  bigger  buckles. 

With  adults,  competition  seems  to  be 
confirmed,  primarily,  to  mental  and  so- 
cial expressions ;  with  boys  it  is  confined 
to  physical  expressions. 

It  is  the  abnormal,  or  sub-normal  boy 
who  tries  to  excel  all  other  boys  in  mas- 
tering algebra,  or  in  establishing  the 
largest  circle  of  acquaintances.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  normal  boy  who 
tries  to  excel  all  other  boys  in  the  race 
or  jump,  and  whose  social  world  need 
be  no  larger  than  his  gang,  his  school, 
his  Y.  M.  C.  A.  team,  or  his  playground 
group. 

With  the  boy,  at  least,  competition  is 
a  form  of  play.  In  this  connection, 
Stanley  Hall  says  that  "The  view  of 
Groos  that  play  is  practice  for  future 
adult  activities  is  very  partial,  super- 
ficial and  perverse.  It  ignores  the  past 
wherein  lie  the  keys  to  all  play  activ- 
ities." Thus  we  shall  see,  upon  a  little 
closer  observation,  that  competition  has 
a  racial  background  that  is  tremendous 
in  its  importance. 

If  you  ask  me,  shall  we  permit  the 
boy  to*  compete?  I  answer,  by  all 
means,  yes!  If  you  ask  me  how  much 
competition,  which  is  the  real  question, 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  say,  a  great 
deal  of  it,  but  with  all  the  safeguards 
at  your  command  thrown  about  the 
boy. 

The  proposition,  then,  reduces  to  two 
different  factors:  first,  how  much  com- 
petition ;  and,  second,  what  safeguards. 

The  key  to  handling  the  first  factor  is 
a  reconciliation  of  the  past  with  the 
present.  We  have  these  bodies,  these 


bones,    muscles,    nerves   and   these   me 
chanisms  of  the  body,  as  a  result  of  our 
past   history   and   the   activities   of   our 
ancestors. 

In  the  last  fifty  years  the  American 
nation  has  experienced  the  most  pro- 
found change  in  the  history  of  any 
people  on  the  earth.  The  change  from 
rural  to  urban  life,  from  agricultural 
pursuits  to  factory  and  office  pursuit >. 
from  outdoor  life  to  indoor  life,  from 
the  school  of  nature  to  the  schoolroom 
of  man,  has  been  so  rapid  that  we  are 
now  involved  in  an  environment  out  of 
all  harmony  with  the  past.  Those  who 
have  studied  the  matter  most  seem 
agreed  that  we  can  only  survive  this 
new  environment,  and  remain  a  virile 
nation,  by  introducing  those  elements 
of  the  activities  of  the  past  that  have 
been  the  reasons  for  man's  present  phy- 
sical organism.  In  this  connection,  the 
particular  thing  to  note  is  that  man  in 
the  past  used  his  fundamental  muscles 
more  and  that  in  the  present  time  he 
uses  his  accessory  muscles  most. 

The  all  important  and  needful  thing 
in  boyhood  is  grou'tli !  There  is  no 
other  factor  in  life  that  takes  prece- 
dence. Now,  use  of  the  mus- 
cles does  not  conduce  to  growth;  use 
of  the  fundamental  muscles  not  only 
promotes  growth  but  the  kind  of  growth 
more  and  more  needed  to  counteract 
the  disturbing  factors  in  the  new  en- 
vironment. 

Stanley  Hall  says  that  "many  young 
men  expend  too  little  of  their  available 
active  energy  upon  basal  and  in. 
muscle  work,  and  cultivate  too  much 
and  above  all  too  early,  the  delicate  re- 
sponsive work.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  .  physiological  characterization  of 
precocity,  and  issues  in  excessive  ner- 
and  muscular  irritability." 

Quoting  again  on  the  same  point: 
"Stress  upon  basal  movements  is  not 
only  compensating,  but  is  of  higher  the- 
rapeutic value  against  disorders  of  the 
accessory  system :  it  constitutes  the  best 
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care  or  prophylactic  for  fidgets  and 
tense  states,  and  directly  develops  poise, 
control  and  psycho-physical  equilibrium. 

The  best  exercise  for  the  young 
should  thus  be  more  directed  to  develop 
the  basal  powers  old  to  the  race  than 
those  peculiar  to  the  individual,  and  it 
should  enforce  those  psychoneural  and 
muscular  forms  which  race  habit  has 
handed  down  rather  than  insist  on  those 
arbitrarily  designed  to  develop  our  ideas 
of  symmetry  regardless  of  heredity.  The 
best  guide  to  the  former  is  interest. 
zest  and  spontaneity." 

In  competitive  sports  we  use  the  fun- 
damental muscles  most  and  the  acces- 
sory muscles  least.  Our  whole  pro- 
gram of  competitive  sports  and  games 
uses  over  and  over  again  the  basal 
movements  of  the  body  and  the  funda- 
mental muscles.  Running,  throwing, 
striking,  pushing  and  pulling  enter  into 
all  of  our  competitive  sports,  and  the 
movements  thus  involved  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of  man 
as  we  see  him  in  his  best  state. 

Thus  we  must  incline  to  the  convic- 
tion that  not  a  little,  but  a  great  deal 
of  competition  is  not  only  desirable 
but  necessary  for  the  best  development 
of  boys. 

Conclusive  as  the  evidence  may  seem 
in  favor  of  much  competition,  the  value, 
after  all,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
number  and  kind  of  safeguards  thrown 
about  the  boy  in  his  competition. 

Since  growth  is  the  all-important  fac- 
tor in  the  life  of  the  boy,  we  should  see 
to  it  that  such  hygienic  safeguards  are 
thrown  about  him  as  to  make  his 
growth,  gained  in  competition,  secure. 
If  use  of  the  fundamental  muscles  con- 
duces to  growth,  so  also  does  a  prop- 
er amount  of  sleep.  Competition  late 
at  night,  (now  a  common  occurrence), 
which  shortens  the  hours  and  proper 
time  for  sleep,  should  be  avoided.  Boys 
in  competition  should  have  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  wholesome  food — enough 
not  only  to  repair  the  tearing  down 


from  work,  but  enough  to  provide  for 
the  demands  made  by  growth. 

Since  growth  is  the  chief  factor  to 
guard  safely,  would  it  not  be  practica- 
ble, even  with  very  large  numbers,  to 
very  frequently  weigh  all  boys  in  com- 
petition? Loss  of  weight  would  be  a 
sure  index  that  a  boy  was  not  growing 
and  that  there  must  be  either  too  much 
competition,  too  little  sleep  or  two  lit- 
tle food. 

The  boy  in  competition  needs  safe- 
guards concerning  physical  aspects,  but 
not  as  much  perhaps  as  he  needs  safe- 
guards concerning  the  social  and  ethi- 
cal aspects  involved. 

Unfortunately,  our  competitive  sports 
seem  infected  with  two  social  and  ethi- 
cal evils  that  defy  us  constantly.  One 
is  that  the  rules  of  the  sport  are  studied 
so  that  they  may  be  evaded  rather  than 
complied  with.  The  other  evil  is  that 
the  competitors  in  sport  place  respon- 
sibility for  fair  play  and  right  ethical 
action  far  more  upon  the  officials  than 
upon  themselves. 

In  these  aspects  of  competitive  sport 
all  of  the  safeguards  at  our  command 
must  be  thrown  about  our  boys. 
Growth  is  the  boy's  normal  and  all- 
essential  business,  but  his  physical 
growth  should  not  be  accompanied  by 
a  thistle-and-thorn  social  and  ethical 
growth. 

What  shall  the  safeguards  be? 

Reasoning  powers  are  not  yet  devel- 
oped strongly  enough  to  make  a  dent 
upon  these  problems  by  the  reasoning 
line  of  action. 

Preaching  good  sport  is  not  an  effec- 
tive safeguard  in  this  matter. 

I  believe  that  the  only  safeguard  lies 
in  examples  of  right  ethical  action  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  the  leaders 
in  the  sport.  I  believe  it  would  often 
be  far  better  if  the  physical  director 
were  a  competitor  in  the  sport  and  a 
player  in  the  game,  instead  of  a  judge 
at  the  finish  tape  or  a  referee  at  the  side 
lines.  The  example  he  might  set,  in- 
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stead  of  the  preaching  he  now  does, 
would  work  increasing  good.  We  have 
undoubtedly  gained  much  by  making  it 
a  violation  of  the  amateur  law  for  a 
man  who  gains  his  living  by  teaching 
gymnastics  or  sports  to  compete  with 
amateurs.  We  have,  however,  lost 
much  in  not  having  in  our  public  com- 
petition men  who  have  by  study  and 
experience  learned  the  fundamental 
truths  and  ethical  principles  that  need 
to  be  illustrated  in  sport. 

I  believe  that  we  should  discover 
means  (and  apply  them)  that  would 
make  the  responsibility  for  giving  each 
other  the  square  deal  fall  heavily  upon 
competitors  and  little  upon  officials.  To 
illustrate:  the  catcher  behind  the  bat 
should  call  the  "balls"  and  "strikes," 
and  the  pitcher  in  the  field  should  call 
"safe"  or  "out"  on  the  bases.  This  re- 
sponsibility ought  not,  for  the  best  so- 
cial and  ethical  good  of  the  players,  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  not  a 
part  of  the  game. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat:  the  boy 
needs  and  must  have  a  great  deal  of 
competition. 

The  dangers  in  competition  are  not 
so  much  physical  as  they  are  social 
and  ethical. 

The  safeguards  should  be,  on  the 
physical  side,  care  of  growth ;  on  the 
social  and  ethical  side,  a  shifting  of 
responsibility  for  right  action  from  the 
official  to  the  competitor. 


HUDSON-FULTON     CELEBRATION. 


YORK  STATE  is  planning 
an  elaborate  festival  in  Septem- 
ber and  October,  1909,  to  cele- 
brate the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  River 
and  the  event  of  the  first  steamboat,  in- 
vented by  Robert  Fulton. 

October  2d  has  been  designated  as 
Children's  Day,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Par- 
sons has  been  appointed  Chairman  of 
the  Children's  Festival  Committee.  The 


other  members  are:  Mrs.  Anson  P.  At- 
terbury,  Morris  P.  Ferris,  Dr.  E.  R.  L. 
Gould,  Willis  Holly,  George  R.  Suther- 
land, Hon.  Richard  Young.  Mr.  Seth 
T.  Stewart  has  been  appointed  General 
Director  for  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
he  is  planning  celebrations  in  fifty  differ- 
ent centers  throughout  the  city.  The 
following  are  suggestions  by  the  Com- 
mission, for  general  commemorations: 

Places.— These  festivals  may  be  held 
on  the  rivers,  river-sides,  village  greens, 
parks,  park  lakes,  roads,  boulevards, 
avenues,  streets  or  parts  of  streets  set 
aside  for  occasion,  recreation  piers,  open 
fields,  vacant  lots,  playgrounds,  campuses 
and  athletic  fields.  If  the  weather  should 
be  inclement  or  if  for  other  reason  it 
should  be  advisable  to  have  the  festi- 
vals under  cover,  use  could  be  made  of 
armories,  large  halls,  recreation  centers 
and  roof  gardens. 

Form  of  Festivals. — The  festivals 
themselves  may  take  the  form  of  (o) 
dramatic  presentations,  with  literature 
and  arts  portraying  the  heroes,  the  peo- 
ple, the  civilization  of  1609,  and  symbols 
of  development — scientific,  industrial,  so- 
cial, political,  educational.  Or  (6)  they 
may  take  the  character  of  aquatic  or 
land  processions  or  pageants  with 
arches,  poles,  banners,  emblems,  coats 
of  arms,  insignia  of  all  kinds,  colors,  and 
streamers,  so  far  as  possible  to  be  made 
by  the  school  children  as  school  work. 
The  symbols  should  suggest  the  sources 
of  the  Hudson,  the  different  cities  and 
towns  in  succession  blessed  by  its  waters, 
the  various  products  borne  by  it  for  dis- 
tribution to  mankind  in  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  also  the  various  nationalities 
which  in  succession  have  come  to  share 
in  the  blessings  of  the  river.  And  (c) 
there  may  be  home  parties  for  children 
and  young  people  with  costumes,  plays, 
games,  charades,  etc.,  illustrative  of  dif- 
ferent features  of  the  places  and  events. 

Rejoicing. — Folk  dancing  of  all  na- 
tions, in  succession  and  then  in  unison 
as  one  people,  is  suggested  as  a  form 
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of  rejoicing;  also  historical  excursions; 
tournaments;  golf;  tennis,  and  other 
ball  games;  all  games  for  kindergarten 
and  older  children  in  parks,  in  streets 
set  aside  for  the  purpose,  in  open  fields, 
and  vacant  lots — wherever  individuals 
or  neighborhood  committees  make  it 
possible  for  children  to  play.  Separate 
places  should  be  provided  for  the  segre- 
gation of  kindergarten  and  small  chil- 
dren. In  communities  near  the  Hudson 
River,  the  participants  should,  if  possi- 
ble, hold  their  rejoicings  on  the  shores 
of  the  river  and  harbor. 

Co-operation. — S  c  h  o  o  1  s ,  committees 
and  individuals  arranging  children's  fes- 
tivals should  secure,  if  possible,  the  co- 
operation of  departments  of  education, 
departments  of  parks  and  various  other 
departments  of  government ;  institutions, 
playground  associations,  athletic  leagues, 
clubs,  associations,  societies,  neighbor- 
hood leagues  and  committees.  An  indi- 
vidual, a  committee  or  a  society  may 
select  and  improve  even  a  vacant  lot  as 
a  possible  place  for  some  form  of  cele- 
bration by  children.  Each  school,  insti- 
tution, club,  society,  or  neighborhood 
committee  should  provide  a  building  or 
a  playground  and  organize  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  school  or  neighborhood  va- 
rious forms  of  entertainment.  The  im- 
provement of  such  vacant  lots  may  lead 
eventually  to  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent parks  or  playgrounds. 

On  Wednesday,  September  2pth, 
exercises  will  be  held  in  all  the  public 
schools.  Dr.  Maxwell,  the  City  Super- 
intendent, has  sent  out  the  following 
suggestions : 

CENTER  OF  INTEREST — THE  HUDSON 
RIVER. 

Kindergarten — Indian   games. 

First  Year — Indian  life. 

Second  Year — The  river,  represented 
symbolically. 

Third  Year— The  building  of  the  In- 
dian canoe. 


Fourth  Year — Hudson's  arrival  at 
Manhattan  Island — Dramatization. 

Fifth  Year— How  the  English  ob- 
tained the  river  from  the  Dutch. 

Sixth  Year— (a)  How  the  English 
lost  the  river;  (b)  How  Fulton  opened 
the  river  to  commerce. 

Seventh  Year — (a)  The  river  in  liter- 
ature; (&)  Usefulness  of  the  river. 

Eighth  Year — Preservation  of  the 
river. 


HOW   A    DIRECTOR    FEELS. 

jUR  first  great  hope  is  to  have  our 
playground  become  a  place  where 
hundreds  of  children  may  play. 
We  want  a  play  factory;  we  want  it  to 
run  at  top  speed,  on  schedule  time,  with 
the  best  machinery,  and  with  skilled 
operatives.  We  want  to  turn  out  the 
maximum  product  of  happiness,  to  util- 
ize all  the  space,  to  be  awake  to  new 
inventions,  to  use  our  minds  for  plan- 
ning and  our  hearts  for  enthusing. 

DIFFICULTIES. 

1.  Bullies. — Left      to      themselves,      a 
few   strong  boys   tend   to   monopolize  a 
playground.     Darwin's  struggle  for  ex- 
istence principle.     Often   the   Director's 
first  work  is  to  let  these  know  that  they 
will   have   as   many   advantages,   but  no 
more  than  any  one   else,   and   he  must 
not  be  afraid  to  pass  through  a  scorch- 
ing  flame   of   unpopularity   in   this   first 
stand    for   fair  play.      Of   course,    after 
the  fire,  he  should   emerge  as  the  best 
liked,  as  well  as  most  respected  person 
on    the    playground.      A    guerilla    war- 
fare,   however,   will  probably   long   con- 
tinue against  the  bully. 

2.  Organization. — In  the  early  fall,   if 
left  to   themselves,   on   the   same  small 
plot    of   ground,   one    group    of   boys    is 
likely  to  begin  playing  baseball,  another 
football,   a  third  craps  or  tops,  and   in 
among  them    all"  will   wander  aimlessly 
a  lot  of  little  unattached  lads.     As  soon 
as  an  exciting  baseball  or  football  game 
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commences,  collisions  come,  "mix-ups," 
squabbles,  breaking  up  of  games,  and 
sore  bodies  as  well  as  hearts. 

Some  one  mind  has  got  to  allot  the 
basketball,  football,  baseball  grounds, 
and  the  places  for  marbles,  tops,  hand- 
ball, athletics,  etc.,  and  then  see  that 
each  department  is  respected.  If  this 
is  done,  five  times  the  number  of  chil- 
dren can  play,  and  have  five  times  the 
amount  of  fun ;  while  there  will  be  an 
equal  decrease  in  the  number  of  petty 
fights  and  squabbles. 

Under  organization  also  comes  the 
question  of  clubs  or  gangs.  A  single 
boy  may  prefer  to  get  off  in  a  corner 
to  smoke  cigarettes  and  think  bad 
thoughts,  instead  of  enjoying  a  hearty, 
health-giving,  character-building  game. 
But  the  same  boy  will  be  keen  to  play 
that  very  game  if  his  gang  or  crowd 
is  going  to  play  a  rival  "bunch."  If 
interest  lags,  as  it  sometimes  does,  it 
should  be  the  Director's  duty  to  become 
a  "manager"  for  the  different  teams 
and  groups  in  the  neighborhood  and 
give  them  special  schedules. 

3.  Equipment. — If    we    run    our    play- 
ground  as   conscientiously   as   a   factory 
is  run,  a  break  in  equipment  or  paucity 
of   machinery    is    a   very    serious    thing 
and   the     more     highly     organized   the 
ground,    the    more    serious    it    becomes. 
If  there  are  two  or  three  hundred  chil- 
dren   playing,    each    around    their    own 
piece  of  apparatus,  or  in  a  special  game  ; 
a    break    in    apparatus    probably    means 
fifty  or  sixty  children   a   day  idle  until 
repairs    are    made,    with    all    other    ex- 
penses as  high  as  ever.     We  should  al- 
ways have  money  enough  in  our  treasT 
ury    to    repair    machinery    instantly,    no 
matter  how  much  the  outlay. 

4.  Directors. — We     should    have     one 
sub-director  for  every  team  game — such 
as    basketball,    football,    etc. — they    are 
needed    as    umpires,    managers,    to   keep 
outsiders  off  the  courts,  to  suppress  bad 
language,  to  divide  the  time  fairly  be- 


tween teams.  They  can  be  procured  as 
volunteers  from  among  our  city  friends, 
or  from  the  older  boys  of  the  play- 
ground, or  sometimes  poorer  fellows 
working  their  way  through  school  will 
do  this  for  a  very  small  recompense 
and  be  very  faithful.  Directors  need 
to  be  men  of  character,  and  men  who 
understand  athletics — but  willing  to 
give  all  the  lads  a  chance  and  not  de- 
vote themselves  exclusively  to  the  star 
performers. 

Among  the  girls,  as  Dr.  Curtis  says, 
a  kindergartner  is  the  most  important 
piece  of  apparatus  on  a  playground. 

Thus  our  aim  is  to  have:  I.  A  square 
deal — no  gang  rule.  2.  Good  organiza- 
tion. 3.  Unbroken  equipment.  4.  Good 
directors,  and  through  them,  if  possible, 
to  make  our  playground  a  model  to  be 
imitated  the  city  over;  and  to  set  a 
tide  such  as  is  flowing  through  other 
cities,  in  the  direction  of  a  well  man- 
aged, scientifically  constructed  play- 
ground. 

If  our  ambitions  seem  unwarrantably 
large,  we  make  the  plea  that  there 
would  be  no  picture  at  all  on  our  can- 
vas at  the  end  of  the  year,  unless  we  all 
had  a  clear  vision  in  mind  before  be- 
ginning the  task.  We  believe  that  one 
of  the  most  blessed  things  under  heaven 
are  the  shining  eyes  of  a  happy  child, 
and  that  those  eyes  can  be  best  filled 
with  light  by  giving  the  child  a  chance 
to  play. 

JOHN  H.  CHASE, 
Headworker  Goodrich  House. 
Cleveland,   Ohio. 


The  Board  of  Education  of  New 
York  City  has  opened  about  125  school 
yards  to  be  used  as  playgrounds  after 
school  hours  during  the  month  of  June. 
These  grounds  are  to  be  supervised  by 
the  class  teachers  who  are  volunteering 
their  services.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  regular  summer  playgrounds 
which  will  be  opened  early  in  July  for 
a  period  of  eight  weeks. 


—RESULTS   AT  PITTSBURGH 


THE  SEQUENCE  OF  EVENTS. 

E  Playground  Association  of 
America  held  its  Third  Annual 
Congress  in  Pittsburgh  in  May. 
The  Parks  Department  of  that  city 
kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Association  the  use  of  beautiful  Schen- 
ley  Park.  Twenty-five  thousand  people 
witnessed  the  Festival  and  Carnival  of 
Play  by  twelve  thousand  children,  and 
one  happy  result  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing : 

FRICK  TO   GIVE   $500,000   PARK. 

DONATION  OF  CHILDREN'S  PLAYGROUND 
TO  PITTSBURGH  MADE  AT  DAUGH- 
TER'S REQUEST. 

(Special  to  The  New  York  Times,  June 
15.  1909-) 

Pittsburgh,  June  14. — The  children  of 
Pittsburgh  who  have  not  been  so  for- 
tunate as  Miss  Helen  Frick  has  been 
will  enjoy  part  of  the  young  lady's  great 
wealth.  It  is  announced  here  to-day 
that  H.  C.  Frick  will  donate  to  the  City 
of  Pittsburgh  a  plot  of  ground  for  a 
park,  the  land  being  valued  at  $500,000. 
The  formal  offer  will  be  made  next 
week,  and  Pittsburgh  has  already  made 
up  her  mind  to  accept  it. 

Back  of  the  whole  thing  lies  a  pretty 
story.  Miss  Helen  Frick,  who  has  but 
recently  made  her  debut  in  society,  and 
is  the  only  daughter  of  the  steel  and 
coke  man,  was  asked  at  her  coming  out 
party  what  she  would  like  to  have.  The 
father  promised  to  give  his  daughter 
anything  she  might  ask  on  this  date. 
She  asked  him  if  the  promise  would 
hold  good  and  was  told  it  would. 

This  park,  which  will  be  devoted  par- 
ticularly to  the  entertainment  of  chil- 
dren, is  understood  to  be  the  thing 
finally  asked  of  her  father  by  Miss 
Helen  Frick.  The  park  will  be  named 
Frick  Field. 


KITE  FLYING  CONTEST. 

At  Arlington,  N.  J.,  Saturday,  May 
2pth  last,  there  was  a  Kite  Flying  Con- 
test held  by  the  West  Hudson  Aero 
Club,  in  which  one  hundred  and  three 
boys  from  Greater  New  York  took  part 
in  competing  for  gold,  silver  and  bronze 
medals  for  the  most  artistic  kite,  the 
largest  kite  flying  successfully,  the  high- 
est altitude  kite,  the  kite  having  out 
the  longest  string,  the  best  constructed 
kite  and  the  best  photograph  taken  from 
a  camera  suspended  from  kites. 

The  wind  was  blowing  at  the  rate  of 
18  miles  per  hour  from  the  west,  so  the 
sun  did  not  shine  in  the  boys'  faces. 
With  the  thermometer  at  76  degrees 
Fahrenheit  and  the  weather  clear,  it 
was  an  ideal  day  for  the  boys  and  they 
all  had  a  good  time. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  boys  in  the  contest  and  twenty- 
three  kites  blew  away  or  became  dis- 
abled, and  sixteen  more  kites  were  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Perkins,  who 
was  one  of  the  four  on  the  committee 
who  judged  the  kites  at  the  contest. 

There    were    Chinese    Dragon    kites, 
Malay  kites,  Full  Rigged  Ship  with  all 
Sails  Set  kite,  Manikin  kite,  Bow  kites, 
Box    kites,    Star-shaped    kites,    Square 
kites,  Eagle  kites,  and  many  others  that 
made   a  pretty  spectacle. 
(Signed)       EDWARD  DURANT,  Director, 
The  Junior  Aero  Club  of  America, 
12  East  42d  Street,  New  York  City. 


FITCHBURG,   MASS. 

Fitchburg,  Mass.,  having  decided  to 
start  playground  work  this  season  a 
field  of  about  three  acres  has  been 
graded  and  put  in  shape.  Mr.  G.  S. 
Maxwell  formerly  with  the  Salem  play- 
grounds has  been  engaged  as  supervisor. 
The  appropriation  being  small  suitable 
apparatus  is  being  designed  and  will  be 
built  by  local  contractors.  Work  will 
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be  carried  on  at  several  points,  but  the 
Lowe  Playground  will  receive  most  at- 
tention in  order  to  demonstrate  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  well  equipped  and  super- 
vised ground.  It  is  expected  that  a 
good  season's  work  will  do  much  to 
make  the  city  fathers  more  generous 
next  year. 


A     STUDY     IN     THE     PSYCHOLOGY 
OF    PLAY. 

BY  FRANK  A.   NAGLEY,  STATE  COLLEGE 

SECRETARY  OF  Y.  M.  C.  A.  IN 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 


in  the  history  of  the  world 
were  there  greater  demands  for 
public  play  grounds  than  to-day. 
Never  before  were  there  so  many  large 
cities  teeming  with  densely  populated 
districts  offering  little  or  no  opportu- 
nity for  the  children  to  play.  Never 
was  there  a  greater  need  for  careful 
study  and  a  broad  survey  of  the  whole 
situation  testing  the  true  place  in  our 
already  complex  civilization  for  the 
institution  and  maintenance  of  play- 
grounds as  public  utilities.  To  build 
adequate  playgrounds  will  involve  the 
expenditure  of  enormous  sums  of 
money.  Now  the  question  arises  are 
these  playgrounds  merely  a  fad  of  pleas- 
ure-loving people  to  adorn  the  various 
cities  with  luxuries,  or  is  there  some- 
thing inherent  in  human  nature  demand- 
ing a  reasonable  chance,  where  none  is 
offered,  for  children  to  play  and  to 
utilize  the  normal  self-developing 
powers  that  come  from  such  activities. 

Inherent  in  every  human  being  are 
inherited  instincts  for  play.  These  in- 
stincts, which  represent  the  accumulated 
experience  of  the  past  race,  are  nature's 
tutor  to  guide  the  impulses  of  the  child 
until  he  attains  the  age  of  discretion. 
If  then,  the  play  instinct  has  a  funda- 
mental place  in  our  very  natures,  let  us 
see  what  contribution  it  makes  to  our 
development  and  progress  as  human 
beings. 


PLAY  DEFINED. 
Spencer  defines  play  as  a  discharge  or 
surplus  energy.  Gross  considers  play  an 
impulsive  function  serving  to  call  into 
being  those  activities  which  shall  pres- 
ently be  required  in  the  strenuous  con- 
flicts of  life.  Angell  says  that  one 
rather  supplements  the  other,  thus  con- 
necting the  "obvious  present  vitality  and 
utility  of  the  play  impulse."  It  seems 
probable  also  that  there  is  another  fea- 
ture to  the  play  impulse  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  work.  This  feature  is 
the  agreeableness  of  the  activity.  Work- 
also  may  call  upon  the  surplus  organic 
energy.  It  may  also  be  an  impulsive 
function  serving  to  bring  into  being 
those  "activities  which  presently  shall  be 
required  in  the  strenuous  conflicts  of 
life,"  and  yet  be  uninteresting,  irksome 
work  not  play. 

WORK  AND  PLAY. 

Play  is  always  agreeable.  Play  car- 
ried too  far  becomes  work.  Play  is 
more  self-expressive  in  children  than 
work  because  it  calls  forth  the  spon- 
taneous interests  of  the  child.  He  de- 
sires to  be  free  and  to  do  those  things 
which  seem  agreeable  to  him.  So  do 
adults,  but  their  wants  are  colored  by 
the  responsibilities  of  life  which  do  not 
cloud  the  vision  of  the  child.  Work  is 
needed  in  children  for  discipline,  but 
work  may  become  play  if  it  is  made  to 
be  self-expressive  and  hence  agreeable. 
This  is  the  ideal  of  play.  Make  the 
work,  play :  and  the  play,  work.  Both 
are  impulsive  to  satisfy  wants.  Nothing 
in  the  world  is  of  any  value  to  human 
beings  that  does  not  have  want — satis- 
fying power.  The  play  impulse  of  the 
child  is  the  same  as  the  work  impulse 
of  the  adult,  changed  only  by  the  differ- 
ence in  their  wants.  The  adult  desires 
to  build  a  home,  to  protect  the  young, 
and  to  preserve  life.  This  is  self-ex- 
pressive activity.  When  this  work  is 
agreeable,  it  is  the  same  as  play;  only 
when  the  routine  becomes  tiresome  does 
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it  become  work.  The  child  does  not 
have  these  responsibilities  of  adult  life, 
so  his  desires  tend  toward  exhibiting 
his  powers  and  showing  his  skill  in 
what  he  calls  fun — fun  largely  because 
agreeable,  and  agreeable  because  self- 
expressive.  The  reason  why  children 
do  not  like  so-called  work,  is  because 
it  is  not  self-expressive.  It  seems  to  be 
something  arbitrarily  forced  upon  them 
from  the  outside,  not  something  which 
they  wish  to  accomplish  for  themselves. 
A  child's  interest  in  swimming  and 
geometry  is  entirely  compatible.  In  the 
one  he  seeks  to  show  his  power;  in  the 
other  he  is  seeking  new  power.  Both 
are  self-expressive  to  the  extent  of  his 
interest.  All  life  seems  to  be  selfish 
to  the  extent  that  it  tends  toward  self- 
preservation.  Self-preservation  takes 
the  form  of  self-expressive  activities. 
This  is  the  key  to  all  normal  child  de- 
velopment whether  on  the  playground 
or  at  work.  The  ideal  of  the  play- 
ground is  to  train  the  child  for  work 
thru  play.  The  teacher  has  learned 
that  the  nearer  the  work  of  the  school- 
room is  made  like  the  work  of  the  play- 
ground, the  more  spontaneous  and  self- 
expressive  it  becomes,  and  the  more 
vital  in  the  development  of  the  child. 
Well  regulated  playgrounds  may  be 
made  no  mean  factor  in  our  educational 
system.  Play  and  education  need  only 
to  be  harmonized  in  a  tangible  and  prac- 
tical way.  Since  almost  all  play  is  self- 
expressive  and  very  little  of  the  so- 
called  work  is,  the  child  naturally 
spends  most  of  his  time  at  play.  The 
child  at  this  age  is  forming  the  char- 
acteristics which  shall  largely  guide  him 
thru  life.  The  thing  that  he  spends 
most  of  his  time  doing  is  likely  to  have 
the  greatest  chance  to  direct  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  of  his  life.  Here  play 
is  king.  The  best  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  every  youth  comes  from  play 
not  work,  because  play  is  more  self- 
expressive.  Likewise,  most  of  the  de- 


moralizing tendencies  of  youth  and  adult 
life  have  been  formed  on  the  playground 
where  the  imitation  of  murders  and  rob- 
beries was  the  prevailing  pastime.  Thus 
is  apparent  the  tremendous  importance 
of  play  life  in  children,  and  also  the 
unchallenged  opportunity  offered  for 
character  foundation. 

Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  most 
prominent  psychial  features  involved  in 
play  life,  and  see  what  contribution  they 
make  toward  the  self-expression  and 
the  self-development  of  a  child,  and 
toward  making  him  a  more  useful  in- 
telligent citizen. 

(To   be  continued.) 


SUMMER  PLAY  COURSES 

The  Columbia  University  Summer 
School  announces  the  following  lectures 
in  connection  with  Play  Schools: 

Play  Schools.— Lectures,  daily,  for 
four  weeks  after  beginning  of  Sum- 
mer Session,  observation  and  practice 
the  last  two  weeks.  Dr.  SETH  STEWART 
and  Miss  HEALY. 

Advanced  gymnastic  dancing.  Miss 
C.  VAN  R.  ASHCROFT. 

Playground  games.  Miss  F.  M. 
HEALY. 

Theory  and  practice  of  teaching 
physical  education.  Lectures,  and  prac- 
tical exercises.  Professor  WILBUR  P. 
BOWEN. 

Courses  are  also  arranged  for  the 
summer  at  New  York  University,  under 
Dr.  Luther  Halsey  Gulick,  President  of 
the  Playground  Association  of  America, 
and  at  Harvard  University  under  Dr. 
Henry' S.  Curtis,  one  of  the  Vice-Pres- 
idents  of  the  National  Association. 

For  the  city  of  New  York,  moreo'ver, 
the  School  of  Philanthropy  has  ar- 
ranged a  course  of  lectures,  under  Mr. 
Howard  Bradstreet,  Secretary  of  the 
Parks  and  Playgrounds  Association, 
with  many  prominent  lecturers. 


MAYOR  GOODMAN'S  OPINION  OF  PLAYGROUNDS— 


Mr.  Clark  W.  Hetherington  will  give 
ten  advanced  lectures  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Play,  beginning  the  first  week  in 
July,  in  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  Summer  School 
at  Lake  Geneva. 


MAYOR    GOODMAN'S    OPINION    OF 
PLAYGROUNDS. 

3  KNOW  of  nothing  that  should  be 
of  more  interest  to  the  Mayor  of 
a  growing  city  than  to  know  that 
proper  bodily  and  mental  training  is 
offered  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day, 
who  are  to  be  the  men  and  women  of 
to-morrow,  and  to  take  the  boys  out  of 
the  alleys  and  streets  of  our  cities  where 
they  usually  congregate  and  partake  of 
rough  and  undesirable  games  and  use 
profane  language. 

I  believe  it  is  better  to  form  than  to 
reform,  and  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  make  good  American  citizens  of  our 
boys  and  girls  is  to  teach  them  how  to 
play  properly.  The  right  kind  of  play 
leaders  will  instill  morality  into  them  as 
they  play. 

One  of  the  best  lessons  that  can  be 
taught  a  boy  or  girl  on  the  playground 
is  to  take  defeat  bravely,  and  to  play 
fair,  but  at  the  same  time  to  play  the 
game  hard.  In  my  mind  this  one  thing 
accomplished  with  each  child  is  worth 
more  to  the  country  than  the  money 
that  it  costs  to  provide  a  child  with  play- 
grounds through  their  entire  childhood. 

It  is  important  that  the  mind  of  a 
child  should  always  be  occupied  and  the 
playgrounds  furnish  the  proper  place  to 
get  the  proper  thoughts. 

Outdoor  exercise  is  good  for  -all  of 
us,  but  it  is  especially  necessary  that  the 
growing  child  get  a  great  deal  of  out- 
door exercise.  In  order  that  the  child 
get  the  greatest  benefit  from  exercise, 
I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  city  to 
provide  playgrounds  with  competent  in- 
structors who  will  carefully  supervise 
the  games  at  all  times,  seeing  that  the 


mind  and  character  of  the  child  is  get- 
ting the  proper  training. 

The  great  value  of  playgrounds  is  not 
known  to  the  average  citizen,  because 
when  he  hears  "play"  mentioned  he 
links  it  immediately  with  the  rough  way 
in  which  most  of  the  men  of  to-day 
played  when  they  were  boys.  They  do 
not  realize  that  the  fight  that  is  being 
made  for  playgrounds  is  to  relieve  just 
that  condition,  but  it  is  my  belief  that 
when  the  public  is  thoroughly  aroused 
to  the  importance  of  playgrounds  those 
of  us  who  are  interested  in  this  work 
will  have  no  trouble  in  getting  whatever 
we  want  from  the  taxpayers  to  provide 
suitable  playgrounds,  equipment  and  in- 
structors to  carry  it  on  systematically 
and  to  obtain  the  desired  result.  It  will 
build  up  the  character  of  the  young 
American  and  reduce  the  number  of 
criminals  of  our  country.  I  believe  that 
the  playground  work  will  do  more  to 
lessen  crime  than  all  the  laws  that  could 
possibly  be  put  on  the  statute  books. 
C.  C.  GOODMAN,  Mayor. 
Pensacola,  Florida. 


EXTRACTS       FROM       A       LETTER 
FROM    MARY   JOSEPHINE 

O'CONNOR, 

SUPERVISOR  SUMMER  PLAYGROUNDS, 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

'S  we  have  no  vacation-schools,  we 
have  considerable  industrial  work 
in  the  playgrounds.  For  the  girls 
this  includes  basketry,  crocheting,  sew- 
ing, rug  making,  and  for  the  boys,  chair 
making  and  sloyd.  While  games  and 
athletic  sports  were  not  neglected,  there 
was  a  very  creditable  collection  of  fin- 
ished articles,  which  were  shown  at  each 
ground  and  inspected  by  the  committee 
on  prizes  and  afterwards,  artistically 
arranged,  formed  an  interesting  exhi- 
bition at  the  Public  Library.  Last 
year  it  was  shown  at  the  Rhode  Island 
Institute  of  Instruction  also,  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  National  Playground  Ex- 
hibit. 

Another  feature  is  the  boys'  inter- 
playground  Basketball  League.  At  each 
playground  was  one  team,  which  played 
so  many  games  with  the  league  and  the 
team  winning  the  greatest  number  of 
games  was  awarded  the  cup  for  its 
school.  This  cup,  as  well  as  those  given 
for  industrial  work,  is  competed  for 
each  year  and  is  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  school  in  which  it  is  ex- 
hibited all  year,  thus  forming  a  link 
between  the  school  and  the  play- 
ground. 

A  very  satisfactory  plan  tried  one 
year  was  the  telling  of  stories  by  libra- 
rians, who  are  skilled  in  the  art  and 
interested  in  children.  They  managed 
to  visit  each  ground  every  other  week 
and  gave  an  hour  of  real  enjoyment  to 
instructors  and  pupils. 

During  the  past  season  we  supplied 
milk  at  two  cents  a  glass,  which  gave  us 
just  enough  profit  to  furnish  crackers 
with  it.  This  supplied  a  healthful 
lunch  and  was  appreciated  by  a  great 
many. 

A  very  enjoyable  feature  was  the 
Field  Day  at  the  close  of  the  season. 
Selected  groups  from  the  boys',  girls' 
and  kindergarten  departments  were 
transported  in  cars  furnished  by  the 
railroad  company  to  a  park  where  a 
program  was  given,  consisting  of  a 
massed  drill  by  all  the  larger  children, 
kindergarten  games,  races  and  athletic 
sports.  Prizes  were  donated  by  leading 
merchants.  This  proved  a  bright  day 
for  the  children  and  an  opportunity  for 
the  public  to  witness  the  work  done  in 
the  playgrounds. 

I  will  add  that  we  have  found  it  profit- 
able to  employ  as  assistants  for  the  li- 
brary and  quiet  games  room,  normal 
and  upper  high  school  students  who  are 
not  eligible  for  regular  positions  as  in- 
structors. Their  academic  training  and 
age  renders  them  of  so  much  greater 
value  than  volunteer  helpers  that  it  is 


worth  while  to  pay  them  a  small  sum, 
while  the  difference  between  their  salary 
and  that  of  regular  assistants  is  im- 
portant when  appropriations  are  lim- 
ited. 

These  are  the  features  which,  inas- 
much as  I  know  of  other  cities,  are 
unique  here;  in  other  points  our  work 
is  similar  to  that  accomplished  else- 
where. 


The  proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual 
Playground  Congress  will  be  published 
in  twelve  monthly  issues  beginning  with 
June.  Price  per  issue,  15  cents;  twelve 
issues,  $1.50;  bound  volume,  containing 
the  twelve  issues,  $2.00. 

Beginning  July  4th  the  Bearfoot 
Camp  for  Boys  will  be  conducted  at 
Lakeside,  Passaic  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  Camp 
offers :  Fresh  air,  pure  water,  farm 
products,  a  free  life  in  the  mountains, 
with  swimming,  canoeing,  canoe-sailing, 
fishing,  walking,  camping,  tennis,  base- 
ball, and  last  but  not  least,  special  in- 
struction in  preparation  for  college. 


INDOOR    ATHLETIC    MEET. 

CLEVELAND,   OHIO. 

NEW  departure  in  municipal 
activity  in  the  line  of  sport  was 
inaugurated  by  the  Cleveland 
Park  Department,  when  it  held  its  first 
indoor  athletic  meet  at  Central  Armory, 
Friday,  April  i6th.  The  teams  of 
twelve  institutions,  such  as  settlement 
houses,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and  municipal 
gymnasiums  participated. 

Over  two  hundred  men  entered  this 
meet,   which   was   the  first  of  its  kind 
ever   held    in    Cleveland.      It    was    well 
conducted  and  aroused  much  interest. 
MRS.  J.  H.  GREENWALD, 
2045  East  82d  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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RULES    FOR    SIT-BALL. 

UMBER  of  players:  almost  as 
many  as  you  have  without  over- 
crowding— really  depends  on  size 
of  playing  space.  No  playing  space  too 
small  for  less  than  nine. 

Batter  sits  on  horse,  between  pom- 
mels, and  after  the  ball  is  delivered  by 
pitcher  he  kicks  it  with  his  foot — any 
portion  of  his  foot  or  leg. 

A  fair  hit  ball  is  any  ball  kicked  by 
the  batter  in  front  of  line  A-B. 

Side  at  bat  must  be  behind  line  A-B. 
If  one  of  batter's  side — other  than  base 
runner — is  in  front  of  line  A-B,  and 
is  hit  by  batted  ball,  which  has  not 
been  fielded,  the  batter  is  out.  This  is 
done  to  keep  side  at  bat  from  crowding 
on  field. 

Base  runner  hit  by  batted  ball  which 
has  not  been  fielded,  the  base  runner  is 
out. 

Pitcher  must  deliver  the  ball  to  the 
batter  with  both  hands,  swinging  the 
ball  from  between  feet.  The  ball  must 
be  delivered  so  the  batter  can  kick  it 
easily,  no  speed  in  pitching  allowed. 

Ball  kicked  by  batter  into  the  running 
track  so  ball  stays  there,  the  batter  is 
out.  Base  runners  not  to  advance. 

Base  running  rules  same  as  outdoor 
baseball,  and  batter  and  runner  put  out 


the  same  way  with  the  additional  way 
of  putting  a  man  "out,"  by  hitting  him 
with  the  ball  when  he  is  a  base  runner, 
i.  e.,  if  a  man  is  playing  for  the  base 
if  he  is  hit  by  a  thrown  ball  he  is  out, 
also  when  a  batter  becomes  a  base  run- 
ner he  may  be  hit  with  ball  and  if  he 
is  hit  before  he  reaches  his  base  he  is 
out. 

Game  same  as  outdoor  baseball   with 
the  exceptions  above,  also  two  (2)  short 
stops  as  in  diagram,  however,  men  can 
be  placed  to  suit  the  captain's  desires. 
H.  E.  ALDINGH. 

PLAYGROUND   HAPPENINGS. 

BY  LEE  F.  HANMER. 
Mayor  Kean,  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  has 
brought  before  the  city  authorities  the 
necessity  of  providing  playgrounds  for 
the  children.  His  proposition  is  to  pur- 
chase a  five-acre  tract  fronting  on  the 
Potomac  River  for  this  purpose.  The 
newspapers  of  the  city  are  supporting 
this  proposition. 

The  Mothers'  Circle  of  the  Parent- 
Teachers  Association  of  Oil  City,  Pa., 
recently  appointed  a  committee  to  un- 
dertake the  establishment  of  public  play- 
grounds. The  Y.  M.  C  A.  will  give 
its  co-operation. 
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The  School  Board  of  Hamilton,  O., 
has  decided  to  keep  the  school  play- 
grounds open  after  school  hours  and  on 
Saturdays  throughout  the  coming  year. 


It  is  reported  that  Ann  Arbor  is  to 
have  one  of  the  largest  playgrounds 
and  athletic  fields  in  the  state  of  Mich- 
igan. The  plan  is  to  convert  the  old 
fair  grounds,  which  contain  about 
twenty  acres  into  an  athletic  field  and 
playground,  and  place  the  whole  in 
charge  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


The  School  Board  of  Ashtabula,  O., 
has  recently  purchased  additional  play- 
ground space  in  connection  with  several 
of  its  school  buildings  and  has  also 
purchased  and  equipped  a  tract  of  three 
acres  for  a  public  school  athletic  field. 
Playgrounds  will  be  conducted  during 
the  coming  summer  with  the  principal 
of  one  of  the  schools  as  director.  City 
superintendent  E.  A.  Hotchkiss  is 
active  in  this  work. 

The  City  Council,  of  Norwalk,  O., 
held  a  special  meeting  in  April  to  con- 
sider the  recommendations  made  by 
Mayor  Venus  in  his  annual  message  for 
providing  playgrounds  for  the  children 
of  the  city.  An  option  has  already  been 
secured  on  a  conveniently  located  tract 
of  land,  and  it  it  probable  that  play- 
grounds will  be  opened  during  the 
coming  summer. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Playground 
Commission  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Mayor 
Steil  had  the  following  to  say:  "Hobo- 
ken  is  a  peculiar  city  to  deal  with  in  the 
matter  of  playgrounds,  because  it  is  so 
largely  built  up.  In  the  race  to  make 
a  big  city  on  a  little  land  our  people 
forgot  to  leave  enough  vacant  ground 
for  recreation  purposes.  While  it  is  to 
be  regretted  officials  of  former  years 
did  not  buy  up  more  land,  we  must  face 
the  facts  as  they  are  and  deal  with  con- 


ditions as  we  find  them.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Playground  Commission 
will  in  the'  future  guard  the  interests  of 
the  citizens  in  the  matter  of  play- 
grounds." 


The  Building  and  Ground  Commit- 
tee of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education 
has  recommended  new  or  considerably 
increased  playground  facilities  for  sev- 
eral of  the  public  schools.  The  pur- 
chase of  additional  playground  space 
was  especially  urged  for  the  Lawson, 
Nash,  Whitney,  Howe  and  Emmet 
schools. 

Mayor  Nolan,  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  has 
appointed  a  playground  commission  and 
has  asked  the  city  council  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $3,000  to  carry  on  the 
work  during  the  coming  summer.  The 
Commission  consists  of  the  physical 
director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  School  Board,  and  two 
members  of  the  Park  Board.  The 
School  Board  will  probably  make  an 
appropriation  of  $2,000  for  playground 
apparatus  on  school  grounds. 

The  $75,000  recreation  center  that 
was  opened  last  year  in  Dayton,  O.,  has 
been  so  popular  that  plans  are  being 
considered  for  similar  centers  in  other 
parts  of  the  city.  The  Vacation  School 
and  Playground  Association  will  equip 
and  conduct  a  number  of  playgrounds 
during  the  coming  summer. 


The  Board  of  Aldermen,  of  Concord, 
N.  H.,  has  made  an  appropriation  of 
$200  for  equipping  as  an  athletic  field 
and  playground  a  tract  of  land  loaned 
for  this  purpose  by  Hon  J.  Kimball. 

The  Playground  Committee,  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  will  open  three  playgrounds  dur- 
ing the  coming  summer.  These  grounds 
will  be  open  every  day  in  the  week 
during  the  summer  vacation. 


PLAYGROUND    HAPPENINGS— 


The  "Uncle  Remus  Memorial  Associa- 
tion" of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  raising  a  fund 
with  which  to  purchase  "The  Sign  of 
the  Wren's  Nest"  and  "Snap  Bean 
Farm,"  the  home  of  the  late  Joel  Chand- 
ler Harris.  These  grounds  are  to  be 
made  into  a  playground.  Contributions 
are  being  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  There  seems  to  be  a  universal 
desire  to  aid  in  establishing  this  fitting 
memorial  for  the  author  of  those  popu- 
lar stories  that  have  done  so  much  to 
make  children  happy. 

To  increase  the  fund  an  "Autograph 
Sale"  is  to  be  held  in  the  fall  of  1909, 
at  which  will  be  sold  articles  contrib- 
uted by  the  author  and  artist  friends  of 
Mr.  Harris.  Contributions  for  this  sale 
have  already  been  received  from  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  Richard  Harding  Davis 
Cardinal  Gibbons  and  about  one  hundred 
others. 

The  "Uncle  Remus  Playground"  will 
be  a  part  of  the  system  of  playgrounds 
which  is  being  developed  for  Atlanta. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted: 

"The  Chamber  of  Commerce  heartily 
endorses  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  public  playgrounds  by  the 
city  of  Atlanta,  and  recommends  that 
every  school  have  sufficient  ground 
around  it  for  play  purposes  at  all  time. 

"The  Chamber  recommends  further  to 
the  city  council  that  an  annual  appro- 
priation be  made  for  the  purchase  of 
parks  and  playgrounds  and  for  the  prop- 
er maintenance  of  same." 


The  newly  organized  Playground  As- 
sociation of  Sioux  City,  la.,  is  to  have 
the  services  of  Campbell  Bros.'  circus 
for  two  days  to  raise  funds  for  the 
public  playgrounds.  A  circus  for  two 
days  and  a  playground  for  the  whole 
summer  makes  the  outlook  for  Sioux 
City  boys  extremely  bright. 


The  Park  Commission  of  Bay  City 
Mich.,  has  taken  steps  to  provide  public 
playgrounds  for  the  children  by  setting 
aside  the  major  part  of  Washington 
Park  for  this  purpose.  This  provides 
a  play  space  about  300  by  500.  A  su- 
pervisor will  be  in  charge. 

The  Y.  M.  C  A.  of  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
has  opened  for  the  summer  a  boys' 
playground.  The  ground  is  to  be  known 
as  "Boytown."  A  complete  set  of  city 
officials  -will  be  elected  by  the  boys  to 
take  charge  of  the  administration  of 
that  little  city. 

The  resources  for  park  and  play- 
ground support  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  con- 
sists of  a  special  tax  levy  of  not  less 
than  one  cent  nor  more  than  five  cents 
on  $100,  and  three  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  street  car  company.  The 
income  to  this  fund  from  the  street  car 
company  amounted  to  $36,000  last  year. 

Mayor  Fletcher  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
and  Mr.  McCaffrey  have  each  contrib- 
uted a  sufficient  sum  to  uniform  and 
equip  a  company  of  playground  sol- 
diers on  the  playground.  The  Mayor's 
company  is  to  be  known  as  the  "Roose- 
velt Cadets"  and  those  equipped  by  Mr. 
McCaffrey  are  to  be  named  the  "Dyer 
Cadets"  in  honor  of  the  late  Governor 
Elisha  Dyer,  who  was  a  warm  friend 
of  the  playground  movement. 

The  City  Council  of  Bangor,  Me.,  has 
made  possible  two  playgrounds  for  the 
coming  summer  by  the  appropriation  of 
$400  for  equipment  and  running  ex- 
penses. A  special  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  have  charge  of  the  work. 

The  newly  appointed  playground 
commission  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  is 
to  have  $50,000  for  its  work  during  the 
coming  season.  The  members  of  the 
Commission  are  Mrs.  C.  B.  Alexander, 
Julius  Lichtenstein  and  A.  J.  Demarest. 
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OFFICERS    OF    THE 
PLAYGROUND    ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICA. 


Honorary   Vice-President  President 

JACOB   RIIS  LUTHER  H.   GULICK 

City   of   New  York 

First    Vice-President  Second    Vice-President  Third    V ice-President 

JOSEPH  LEE  HENRY    S.   CURTIS  MRS.  SAMUEL  AMMON 

Boston,  Mass.  Washington,  D.    C.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Treasurer  Chairman,    Executive    Committee       Chairman,  Finance  Committee 

GUSTAVUS  T.  KIRBY  SETH  THAYER  STEWART  S.  R.  GUGGENHEIM 

New  York  City  of  New  York  New  York 


Honorary   Members 

BARON   E.   VON  SCHENCKENDORFF 
President  and  Founder  of  the  Playground  Association  of  Germany 

MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD 

Founder   of  Vacation    Schools  and   Organizer  and   Chairman   of  Evening   Play   Centers' 
Committee,   London,   England 

MRS.    RUSSELL    SAGE 
Donor  of  the   Sage  Playground   Extension   Fund 


Secretary  Financial  Secretary 

H.    S.    BRAUCHER  GRACE  E.  J.  PARKER 

i  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City  i    Madison  Ave.,   New  York  City 


The  Children's  Festivals  Com'mittee  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  Com- 
mission has  received  an  appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  children  of  New  York  City  to  participate  in  the  pleasure  and 
lessons  of  the  great  celebration  to  be  held  from  September  25th  to  October  Qth. 

Memorial  exercises  in  all  the  public  and  private  schools  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, September  29th,  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  has  been  set  aside  for  children's 
parades  and  carnivals  of  play  on  Saturday,  October  2d,  in  all  parts  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Workers  are  now  engaged  with  headquarters  at  1133  Broadway,  Manhattan, 
and  180  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  in  making  plans  and  suggestions  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  friends  of  children  throughout  the  city  to  prepare  them; 
for  this  pageant  of  play.  Any  child  from  four  to  eighteen  years  of  age  may  take 
part — in  the  morning  in  small  playgrounds,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  October  2d  in 
large  parks  and  playgrounds,  so  far  as  the  Park  D'epartment  permits  this  to  be 
possible. 

The  first  part  of  each  presentation  will  be  historic,  representing  the  customs 
of  the  different  peoples  who  have  in  succession  occupied  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  the  second  part  will  be  a  carnival  or  congress  of  nations,  representing  the  social 
and  civic  customs  here  and  abroad  so  far  as  individuals  and  societies  may  train 
their  children  in  their  plays  to  thus  take  part  in  a  pageant  showing  the  beautiful 
and  the  useful,  the  games  and  dances,  customs  and  costumes  of  their  respective 
fatherlands,  in  one  united  pledge  of  loyalty  to  Uncle  Sam  and  Father  Knicker- 
bocker. The  third  part  will  be  a  children's  international  exposition. 

Any  one  individual  may  train  and  dress  twenty  children  for  one  phase  of  the 
pageant,  while  a  society  may  train  many  different  groups  of  children.  Women  inter- 
ested in  the  pleasure  of  children,  and  big  brothers  and  sisters,  may  turn  part 
of  this  summer's  play  into  a  preparation  for  this  great  celebration. 
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PLAYGROUNDS  IN  PORTLAND, 
OREGON. 

BY   VALENTINE   PRICHARD  AND   BERTHA 

DAVIS. 

Three  years  ago  the  Institute  Club, 
which  conducts  the  People's  Institute  (of 
which  I  am  Superintendent),  petitioned 
the  Park  Commissioners  for  the  use  of 
two  blocks  of  one  of  the  parks  situated 
nearest  our  most  needy  district  as  a 
children's  playground.  This  request 
was  granted,  together  with  a  donation 
of  $400  for  equipment,  and  the  super- 
vision of  the  playground  and  the  task 
of  equipping  it  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Institute  Club.  This  club  pays  the 
playground  supervisor  and  the  city  fur- 
nishes a  special  officer  who  is  on  duty 
there  each  day.  Last  year  a  third  block 
was  donated  for  the  use  of  the  older 
boys  as  a  baseball  ground.  The  co-op- 
eration of  the  Park  Commissioners  and 
the  Institute  Club,  who  work  thru  a 
special  Playground  Committee,  has  been 
most  harmonious,  and  we  hope  to  start 
several  more  playgrounds  in  the  near 
future,  as  we  now  have  a  State  appro- 
partition  which  can  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  have  no  playground  associ- 
ation, as  the  Park  Commissioners  have 
taken  the  initiative  and  are  specially  in- 
terested in  this  work,  it  is  doubtful  if 
an  association  will  be  necessary. 

VALENTINE  PRICHARD. 

REPORT  OF   MISS   BERTHA   DAVIS, 
SUPERVISOR. 

E  report  of  the  playground  work 
for  the  summer  of  1908  is  encour- 
aging from  two  points  of  view : 
"Attendance  and  Results  Attained,"  so 
far  as  we  can  measure  results  in  social 
work.  As  to  the  first,  I  give  the  figures 
for  the  two  years  so  that  we  may  com- 
pare tin-in  : 

1907.     1908. 

t£e    daily    attendance.  . .  .90 
Average  constant    at  tendance.  40  65 

Average   age   of  girls 9  7 

Average  age  of  boys 7  5 


In  last  year's  report  I  noted  the  ab- 
sence of  children  over  the  age  of  twelve 
(12)  years,  due  to  their  employment  in 
the  fruit  canneries.  This  year  we  had 
quite  a  number  over  that  age,  due  to 
the  lack  of  employment,  consequence  of 
the  panic.  Increased  attendance  was 
also  due  to  the  large  number  of  fami- 
lies with  children  who  live  in  the  fur- 
nished rooms  in  the  neighborhood. 

Our  playground  population  i^  >till 
largely  cosmopolitan  in  character,  as  we 
have  representatives  from  America 
Japan,  France,  Germany,  Syria,  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Scotland  and  China. 

The  health  of  the  children  was  excel- 
lent, only  minor  ailments  calling  for 
attention.  We  were  especially  fortu- 
nate in  our  freedom  from  accidents. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  playground 
work,  your  supervisor  added  the  duties 
of  community  nurse,  taking  care  of  the 
children  while  the  busy  mothers 
shopping,  to  the  dentist  or  to  the  doc- 
tors, refusing  only  to  take  care  of  the 
very  small  babies,  having  had  no  pre- 
vious experience  with  colic  and  other  in- 
fantile disorders. 

Last  summer  we  had  visitors  from  Ja- 
pan, Honolulu,  New  York,  St.  Louis, 
Texas,  San  Francisco  and  our  neigh- 
boring States.  One  thing  especially  no- 
ticed in  American  children  is  their  ex- 
traordinary faculty  of  asking  questions. 
Our  visitors  were  interrogated  as  to 
their  age,  income,  cost  of  clothing,  resi- 
dence, industrial  status,  church  affilia- 
tion, showing  the  unconscious  drift  of 
the  childish  mind  towards  economics. 
It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  this 
"questioning  habit"  was  directed  in  an- 
other channel.  As  against  this  habit, 
may  I  cite  the  tinselfi-h  spirit  of  the 
children  in  their  ganu  -  Another  thing 
is  worthy  of  mention  in  this  connection, 
f-T  which  I  can  find  no  better  name 
than  their  "play  intelligence."  In  the 
crowded  foreign  quarters  of  Chicago, 
with  which  I  have  been  familiar,  the 
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children  did  not  know  how  to  play;  it 
was  necessary  to  teach  them,  but  our 
children  know  how. 

With  a  caretaker  in  charge  of  the 
grounds  their  appearance  was  greatly 
improved;  he  also  kept  the  apparatus  in 
repair. 

We  endeavored,  however,  to  make  the 
children  understand  their  responsibility 
in  the  matter,  and  organized  a  "Clean 
Playground  League,"  with  each  child  a 
captain.  The  pasteboard  badges  with 
"C.  P.  L."  written  upon  them  were 
proudly  worn  as  long  as  there  was  a 
scrap  left  so  that  they  could  be  pinned 
to  the  dress  of  the  child.  We  are  plan- 
ning to  have  buttons  of  better  wearing 
qualities  for  the  next  season.  The  fasci- 
nation of  organization  and  high  rank  of 
captain  for  each,  with  no  common  sol- 
diers in  our  army  appealed  to  each  child. 
We  recorded  but  one  exception  to  this 
appreciation,  a  spirited  little  girl  who 
was  a  willing  worker  and  did  her  share 
of  the  cleaning  until  her  mother  for- 
bade her,  as  a  man  was  hired  for  that 
purpose. 

The  apparatus  was  kept  in  constant 
use,  the  swings  and  sand  boxes  being 
most  in  demand.  The  favorite  occupa- 
tion of  the  latter  was  the  maintenance 
of  bakeries,  whose  doughnuts  and  cook- 
ies were  so  popular  that  the  little  bakers 
could  not  find  time  to  fill  any  orders 
for  common,  every-day  bread. 

The  class  work  this  year  was  more 
easily  organized  than  the  previous  year, 
although  the  basket  work  did  not  seem 
to  be  quite  so  popular.  This  season  the 
little  workers  transferred  their  attention 
to  embroidery,  sewing  and  making 
school  bags  out  of  burlap  with  a  design 
and  initials  worked  on  them  in  cross 
stitch.  The  leather  handles  were 
bought,  and  the  sixteen  little  owners 
were  the  proudest  children  in  the  play- 
ground. So  interested  were  the  children 
in  their  work  that  it  was  difficult  at 
times  to  prevail  upon  them  to  play 


games,   even   the  smaller  children   were 
anxious   to   do   something. 

While  fewer  children  made  baskets, 
their  work  was  most  creditable,  consid- 
ering their  ages.  In  this  class  we  had 
the  assistance  of  a  member  of  the  Port- 
land Basketry  Club,  who  sent  a  member 
once  a  week.  We  are  also  much  in- 
debted to  Mrs.  Vogan  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
mitage,  whose  help  in  the  embroidery 
class  was  invaluable.  Splendid  work 
was  done  by  the  children ;  two  girls  em- 
broidered and  finished  shirt  waists, 
others  embroidered  hats. 

Some  of  our  visitors  may  remember 
the  doll  in  the  exhibit  last  year  that  was 
dressed  in  a  nurse's  uniform,  and  recall 
the  disappointment  of  the  little  mother 
when  it  failed  to  take  the  first  prize. 
In  her  distress  she  took  the  dress  from 
the  doll,  tearfully  declaring  that  she- 
would  never  try  again.  She  not  only 
tried  again  this  year,  but  with  so  much 
success  that  her  piece  of  embroidery 
took  the  first  prize.  The  development 
in  this  child's  character  is  worthy  of 
comment.  The  first  year  she  was  not 
only  irregular  in  attendance,  but  slov- 
enly in  appearance  and  in  her  work. 
This  year  she  was  regular,  industrious, 
neat  and  patient;  how  much  of  the  im- 
provement was  due  to  the  playground 
influence  we  can  only  only  surmise,  but 
it  is  most  encouraging. 

Another  feature  that  must  hi- 
ported  was  the  regular  attendance  of 
our  Syrian  neighbors  who  came  regu- 
larly, bringing  their  sewing  and  cro- 
cheting. One  of  them  would  bring  her 
small  hand  sewing  machine,  and  the 
amount  of  work  she  accomplished  was 
astonishing.  Their  neigh borliness  \vr.s 
encouraging,  and  we  were  able  to  teach 
them  American  ways  of  dressmaking. 
Several  of  the  women  who  had  no  pre- 
vious instruction  expressed  a  desire  to 
learn  how  to  sew  and  a  teacher  was  se 
cured.  One  made  several  garments  and 
wa>  extremely  proud  of  her  success. 
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Our  doll  family  was  somewhat  ne- 
glected, only  seven  little  mothers  feeling 
'any  responsibility  as  to  their  children's 
wardrobe.  National  costumes  were  the 
style  this  year,  so  our  dolls  were  Ger- 
man, Italian,  Chinese  and  Dutch 
dressed. 

The  social  side  of  our  vacation  life 
was  not  neglected,  and  we  must  record 
two  afternoon  parties  for  which  the 
children  furnished  the  refreshments. 

When  the  time  for  our  exhibition 
came  the  children  wished  to  decorate 
the  booth.  This  meant  a  trip  to  the 
woods  for  ferns  and  greens.  This  fur- 
nished an  excuse  for  a  picnic  for  which 
our  friends  provided  the  luncheon.  Our 
exhibition  was  a  great  success,  not  only 
for  the  children  and  the  workers,  but 
for  the  parents  as  well.  The  attitude  of 
the  parents  indicates  in  a  large  degree 
the  strength  of  the  playground  influence. 
It  was  a  neighborhood  center  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  Advice  was  given 
and  sought,  confidence  was  exchanged 
and  the  spirit  of  friendliness  maintained 
by  the  parents,  towards  the  workers  is 
truly  a  treasure  for  our  casket,  and  we 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
assets. 

The  accident  to  our  co-worker,  Officer 
King,  deprived  the  playground  of  his 
supervision ;  as  he  could  not  go  to  the 
children,  they  went  to  him,  taking  flow- 
ers and  fruit  during  his  convalescence. 
I  really  believe  that  the  children  en- 
joyed the  accident  as  it  gave  them  an 
opportunity  to  show  Mr.  King  how  much 
they  cared  for  him. 

The  real  test,  however,  of  our  sum- 
mer's work  cannot  be  outlined  in  this 
report.  We  must  follow  our  children 
into  their  homes  and  into  the  schools. 
If  they  are  more  attentive,  more  obedi- 
ent, show  greater  application  and  con- 
centration, our  work  has  been  worth 
while.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
less  attentive,  less  obedient,  careless  and 


slovenly,  our  summer's  work  does  not 
respond  to  the  test  of  efficiency  in  a  sat- 
isfactory manner. 


THE    THIRD    PLAY    CONGRESS. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON. 

E  people  of  Pittsburgh  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  officers  of 
the  Playground  Association  of 
America  and  to  those  who  were  instru- 
mental in  having  the  Third  Annual 
Congress  meet  in  this  city.  Great  in- 
terest was  manifested  in  every  phase  of 
the  playground  movement  by  many  of 
our  citizens,  who  expressed  themselves 
in  terms  of  the  highest  appreciation  of 
the  results  accomplished  by  the  asso- 
ciation. 

The  Play  Festival  held  in  S-chenley 
Park  Friday,  May  I4th,  was  attended 
by  over  twenty-five  thousand  children 
and  thousands  of  "grown-ups."  Good 
music,  the  national  folk  dances,  the 
games  and  plays  of  this  immense  num- 
ber of  children  and  the  careful  arrange- 
ment of  every  detail  for  their  comfort 
and  pleasure  made  this  festival  a  model 
for  similar  outdoor  festivals  in  other 
cities. 

The  members  of  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee, having  the  arrangements  in  re- 
gard to  transportation  and  care  of  the 
children  at  the  parks,  and  also  a  general 
oversight  of  the  entire  festival,  were 
greatly  interested  and  faithfully  per- 
formed the  duties  devolving  upon  them. 
Not  an  accident  occurred  to  mar  the 
pleasures  of  the  day. 

It  was  an  inspiring  spectacle  to  wit- 
ness thousands  of  children  taking  part 
in  their  plays  and  games  amid  the  beau- 
tiful surroundings  of  the  park,  many 
of  the  children  living  in  remote  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  visiting  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  this  beautiful  pleasure- 
ground  of  the  people. 

The  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Playground  Association,  having 
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in  charge  the  arrangement  for  F, 
Day,  is  composed  of  representative 
business  and  professional  men,  but  few 
of  whom  had  been  heretofore  interested 
in  the  association,  the  work  having 
been  done  principally  by  the  women  of 
the  city.  As  a  result  of  the  festival,  a 
large  body  of  prominent  citizens  are 
now  enthusiastic  and  ready  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  Playground 
ciation,  especially  to  the  end  that  the 
work  may  be  brought  before  the  public 
in  such  a  way  that  it  will  receive  the 
recognition  it  deserves  and  the  munici- 
pal support  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment, equipment  and  improvement  of 
playgrounds  in  every  section  of  the 
city. 

-i  result  of  the  Play  Festival,  the 
Business  Men's  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Association  has  been  stimu- 
lated to  take  action  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  the  public  schools,  as  recreation, 
educational  and  social  centers  during 
the  winter  months. 

At  a  recent  meeting  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  arrange  for  a  public  meet- 
ing early  next  fall  to  consider  the 
matter. 

The  Pittsburgh  Association  has  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  by  way  of  pro- 
viding for  the  recreation  and  education 
of  the  children  on  the  playgrounds  and 
at  the  vacation  schools  during  the 
summer  months. 

The  permanent  buildings  erected  on 
some  of  the  playgrounds  are  also  being 
used  for  the  children's  recreation  and 
instruction  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  but  much  more  should  be  done 
and  can  be  accomplished  by  using  the 
public  school  buildings  as  recreation, 
educational  and  social  centers  through- 
out the  year,  or  at  least  through  the 
fall  and  winter  months.  This  has  been 
done  in  New  York  City  with  great 
success. 

Recently    Rochester,    New    York,    has 


utilized    its    schools    in    this    wa\ 
-atisfactor 

Pittsburgh  citizens  get  nade- 

quate   return    for   the   large   amount   of 
money  invested  in  school  property,  the 
school  buildings,  as  a  rule,  being  used 
only   five   hours  a   day   for  five   il 
week    during   ten    months    a    year,    this 
use     is     confined     to     the     pupils     and 
teachers    only.      If    the    buildings    were 
open  to  the  pupils,  their  parents,  elder 
brothers   and  sisters  and  people  gener- 
ally,  for  on   six   evenings   of  the  week 
during  eight  or  ten  months  each 
the  return  to  the  taxpayer  on  the  r 
rnent  would  be  more  than  doubled 
out  taking  into  consideration  the  benefit 
to  the  community. 

Each  school  could  be  made  a  club 
house  for  the  district  in  which  it  is 
situated,  in  it  both  old  and  young 
could  find  enjoyment  and  instruction. 
Free  lectures  and  concerts  could  be 
given  and  instruction  in  many  useful 
lines  be  provided.  Meetings  for  civic 
improvements  could  be  held  and  a 
reading  room  and  branch  of  the  Car- 
negie Library  could  be  established. 

The  expense  would  be  a  small  addi- 
tional compensation  for  the  janitor  and 
an  increased  salary  for  a  teacher  to  take 
charge,  also  for  light  and  heat.  The  re- 
sults, however,  would  be  so  satisfactory 
and  valuable  to  all  the  people  of  the 
community,  that  they  would  not  object 
to  the  small  additional  tax. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  National  Play- 
grounds Association  will  hold  another 
Congress  in  Pittsburgh  in  the  near 
future,  fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  city  in 
which  these  sessions  are  held. 

I  regard  as  incalculable  the  impetus 
given  the  movement  in  this  city  by  the 
sessions  of  the  National  Playground 
Congress.  The  mayor,  city  officials  and 
members  of  councils  attended  the  meet- 
ings and  Play  Festival,  and  we  now  feel 
assured  the  work  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Playground  Association  will  receive  the 
municipal  recognition  it  deserves. 


WILLIAM   H.   STEVENSON 
Chairman,  Advisory  Board,  Pittsburgh  Playground  Association 
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A     STUDY     IN     THE     PSYCHOLOGY 
OF    PLAY. 

BY  FRANK  A.  NAGLEY, 

State  College  Secretary  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

in  North  Dakota. 

(Continued  from  last  month.) 
INSTINCT  AND  HABIT  IN   PLAY. 

LL  animal  life  comes  into  the 
world  guided  by  native  instincts. 
Instincts  are  inseparably  bound  up 
with  the  physiological  processes.  They 
represent  structurally  preformed  path- 
ways in  the  nervous  systems  which 
always  tend  to  perform  certain  uncon- 
scious acts  in  a  certain  way  when 
excited  by  environmental  stimulus. 
Every  sensation  forms  a  pathway  or 
groove  in  the  nervous  system  which 
extends  from  the  sense  organ  to  the 
brain.  Another  sensation  of  the  same 
kind  wears  the  groove  deeper  and  the 
pathway  more  distinct.  Nervous  cur- 
rents always  prefer  those  pathways 
which  have  been  previously  employed 
rather  than  make  new  ones.  This  ten- 
dency is  the  basis  of  habit.  Habits  in 
the  adult  life  are  transmitted  to  the 
child  thru  the  inherited  physiological 
organism  in  what  we  call  instinct.  The 
longer  a  habit  or  characteristic  has  been 
in  a  race,  the  deeper  will  be  the  in- 
herited pathway  in  the  nervous  system 
and  the  stronger  will  be  the  instinct  to 
respond  naturally  in  the  same  way  to 
the  same  stimulus. 

The  child  has  a  prevailing  instinct  to 
play  or  to  make  his  activities  agreeable. 
This  has  long  been  in  the  race  and  per- 
haps will  always  remain.  The  reason 
for  its  permanence  lies  in  the  fact  that 
this  neural  pathway  is  used  throughout 
life,  becoming  deeper  and  more  fixed 
and  then  finally  is  transmitted  to  the 
next  generation.  Instincts  are  subject 
to  modification.  Different  environment 
may  change  the  expression  of  the  in- 
stinct and  sometimes  almost  suppr 
Instincts  are  changed  by  reason  and 
experience.  Early  in  life  conscious 
memory  become*  ""*;"-e.  and  when  the 


child  remembers  that  an  instinctive 
action  did  not  produce  agreeable  results, 
he  begins  to  suppress  the  impulse ;  but 
when  he  remembers  that  the  reaction 
was  agreeable,  he  continues  the  activity 
and  the  nervous  pathway  becomes 
deeper  and  more  firmly  fixed.  Thus, 
instinct  tends  to  transmit  the  play  life 
of  one  generation  to  the  next  thru  the 
neural  pathways  formed  by  agreeable 
activity. 

Closely  following  instinct  in  child 
development  is  habit.  Habits  arc  in- 
stinctive reactions  which  have  been 
modified  by  environment  and  experience, 
and  which  have  become  fixed  in  the 
organism  by  repeated  actions.  Even- 
sensation  connects  nerve  centers  with 
muscles  and  tends  to  produce  muscular 
activity;  this  activity  may  be  limited 
within  the  cortical  centers  or  extend 
from  one  extremity  of  the  body  to  the 
other.  Every  sensation  thus  trans- 
mitted leaves  a  neural  pathway  which 
becomes  deepened  as  recurring  similar 
sensations  are  experienced.  Soon  the 
pathways  become  so  fixed  that  sensa- 
tions react  and  produce  activities  with- 
out consciousness ;  then  we  have  habit. 
The  childish  impulse  leads  him  toward 
agreeable  activities  in  the  form  of  play. 
These  activities  are  modified  by  the 
child's  own  will  and  by  his  memory  of 
previous  experience  with  his  environ- 
ment. When  the  same  play  activities 
are  repeated  they  become  habits.  If 
the  play  life  of  the  child  is  in  the  open, 
amid  wholesome  surroundings,  and  with 
appropriate  self-developing  facilities,  he 
will  form  habits  of  fairness,  sincere 
co-operation,  and  self-advancement.  On 
the  other  hand  if  he  plays  in  the  alley, 
under  dark  stairways,  or  on  forbidden 
ground,  he  will  develop  habits  of 
passinj 

Moreover,  when  a  habit  mice  becomes 
fixed,  it  take<  nn.ro  than  a  moral  de- 
cision to  chaiK  it  has  be- 
come physiologically  a  vital  part  of  the 
organism.  Whenever  one  comes  in  con- 
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tact  with  the  temptation  afttr  a  habit 
has  been  fixed,  the  action  is  performed 
almost  without  consciousness.  When  a 
child,  who  is  always  full  of  impulses, 
forms  his  habits  he  subordinates  a  cer- 
tain line  of  impulses  to  a  fixed  system, 
while  the  opposing  ones  are  neglected. 
When  he  wishes  to  break  this  habit,  he 
has  found  that  the  impulses  which  were 
originally  on  the  opposite  side  have 
been  either  lost  or  become  inactive  thru 
disuse.  Thus  it  is  apparent  why  it 
requires  consistent  conscious  attention 
in  order  to  change  or  remove  a  habit. 
No  amount  of  good  resolution  or  re- 
formatory attitute  of  mind  can  change 
the  neural  activities  when  once  they 
have  become  fixed.  New  habits  must 
be  instituted  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old.  The  one  tempted  ought  to  be  re- 
moved if  possible  from  the  environ- 
mental stimulus.  Tapering  off  does  not 
destroy  the  habit;  it  is  too  deep.  The 
activity  must  be  stopped  entirely.  Then 
it  is  conspicuously  plain  why  habit 
when  once  fixed  is  seldom  changed. 
Thus  also  is  apparent  the  need  for 
wholesomte  environment,  if  the  right 
kind  of  habits  are  to  be  formed  and 
kept  up.  Since  young  children  form 
most  of  their  self-expressive  habits  on 
the  playground,  we  can  see  the  self- 
evident  opportunities  lying  open  to  make 
good  men  and  women  by  directing  the 
play  activities  of  children  while  they 
are  forming  their  life  habits. 

IMITATION  IN  PLAY. 
Very  early  in  the  life  of  every  indi- 
vidual the  play  instinct  takes  on  imita- 
tive characteristics  which  are  potent 
throughout  life.  This  instinct  for  imi- 
tation is  the  same  in  play  as  in  other 
activities,  and  is  a  large  factor  in  help- 
ing the  child  to  assimilate  the  character- 
istics and  thoughts  of  his  elders.  What- 
ever children  see  their  parents  do,  the 
impulse  comes  to  them  to  try  their 
powers  on  the  same  thing.  Children 
unconsciously  assimilate  the  character- 


istics of  their  surroundings  without 
ever  thinking  that  they  are  imitating. 
The  girls  play  "house,"  make  mud  pies, 
take  care  of  dolls,  manufacture  make- 
believe  clothes,  all  because  they  are 
unconsciously  imitating  their  sisters  and 
mothers.  The  boys  play  "horse," 
"store,"  "saloon,"  run  automobiles  and 
steam  engines  of  their  own  make,  be- 
cause they  have  seen  their  fathers  do 
these  things.  Small  boys  play  marbles, 
baseball,  football,  and  carry  on  various 
athletic  activities  because  they  have 
watched  elder  boys  engaged  in  these 
sports.  At  the  same  time  the  boys  are 
seldom  conscious  that  they  are  imitat- 
ing, but  are  enthused  by  the  self- 
expression  of  their  own  powers.  Imita- 
tion is  an  axiom  of  life.  If  people  on 
the  street  are  walking  fast,  one 
quickens  his  pace  unconsciously.  Some 
lake  on  the  "fads,"  manners,  language, 
tone  of  voice  and  even  facial  expres- 
sions of  the  group  with  whom  they 
associate,  and  not  only  do  not  intend 
to  do  so  but  even  strive  to  do  some- 
thing different  from  the  others.  As 
imitation  comes  through  suggestion, 
these  suggestions  come  to  the  child  in 
play  in  many  different  forms.  Sug- 
gestion may  come  thru  the  advice  of 
parents  or  teachers;  it  may  come  in  the 
act  which  he  sees  others  perform  and 
which  he  himself  admires;  it  may  come 
thru  one's  own  inferences  from  what 
he  sees  and  hears;  "even  our  own  acts," 
Coe  says,  "tend  to  repeat  themselves" 
in  the  form  of  habit.  What  the  child 
will  imitate  in  his  play  life  will  be 
determined  by  what  he  admires  in  his 
environment. 

CONSTRUCTIVENESS    IN    PLAY. 

Closely  allied  to  imitation  is  an 
instinct  for  constructiveness.  This  in- 
stinct, which  is  well  exemplified  in  play, 
shows  the  constructive  nature  of  the 
child.  This  self-expressive  impulse  to 
build  something  or  discover  something 
is  always  apparent.  The  boy  in  his  play 
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builds  boats,  wagons,  wind-mills,  en- 
gines, barns,  dams,  etc.  This  is  play 
because  it  is  self-expressive  and  agree- 
able, but  becomes  work  when  not  spon- 
taneous. Here  the  boy  often  develops 
the  natural  bent  of  his  mind  which 
shall  guide  him  thru  life.  At  the  same 
time  the  girls  play  making  beds,  setting 
the  table,  making  tea,  constructing  a 
new  hat  or  play  taking  piano  lessons. 
Sometimes  to  an  economical  parent  this 
constructive  element  in  children  may 
seem  destructive,  but  psychologically 
the  impulse  is  the  same.  A  girl  may 
tear  a  new  feather-duster  to  pieces  in 
order  to  make  a  new  hat,  or  a  boy  may 
break  a  window  pane  in  order  to  get  a 
piece  of  glass  for  a  toy  microscope  or  a 
glass  house;  yet  the  impulse  is  con- 
structiveness.  Such  play  activities  offer 
unlimited  opportunities  to  teachers, 
parents,  and  playground  instructors  to 
direct  the  course  of  self-expression  and 
to  mold  the  chief  characteristics  of  sane 
aggressiveness  and  practical  construc- 
tiveness  which  shall  largely  determine 
the  destiny  of  the  child. 

REASON  IN  PLAY. 

Children  employ  the  same  elements 
of  reason  and  judgment  in  play  that 
they  do  in  work.  Reason  is  purposive 
thinking  employed  to  execute  some 
plan,  solve  some  problem,  or  overcome 
some  difficulty.  These  reasoning  pro- 
cesses are  just  as  vivid  and  perplexing 
to  one  in  childhood  as  in  later  life. 
They  involve  most  of  the  psychical 
operations,  such  as  conception,  memory, 
desire,  instinct,  judgment,  imagination, 
perception,  interest,  feeling,  etc.  The 
habit  one  forms  in  reasoning  does  not 
only  affect  any  one  decision,  but  be- 
comes the  regular  way  of  arriving  at 
all  conclusions.  A  child  must  make  i 
decision  in  his  play  at  every  turn.  He 
must  decide  on  a  plan :  what  moves  to 
make  in  order  to  execute  the  plan ;  what 
to  do  if  his  plan  is  thwarted  by  .lis 
opponent.  He  must  think  quickly,  ac- 


curately, and  conclusively  if  he  is  to  be 
successful.  If  he  chooses  to  play  in 
secrecy  rather  than  openly,  it  is  because 
he  has  decided  that  there  he  can  bost 
accomplish  his  end.  If  he  decides  to 
win  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he 
has  to  use  foul  means,  it  is  because  his 
desires  conflict  with  his  ideals  and  he 
reasons  that  winning  is  worth  more  to 
him  than  right  methods.  If  he  desires 
to  be  mean  and  cruel  to  other  children, 
it  is  because  he  has  decided  that  in  this 
way  he  can  best  show  his  strength  and 
superiority.  If  he  is  unsubmissive  to 
rules,  order  and  resents  social  obliga- 
tions, it  is  because  he  does  not  reckon 
in  his  reasoning  that  the  best  freedom 
for  himself  will  be  gained  by  promot- 
ing the  social  whole.  Thus  play,  if 
rightly  directed,  offers  an  opportunity 
to  develop  the  reasoning  faculty  along 
lines  of  moral  uplift  and  physical  and 
social  betterment.  Sometimes  one  so 
becomes  a  victim  to  bad  habits  that  his 
reason  cannot,  or  does  not  regulate  his 

will 

(To   be  continued.) 


METHOD   OF   OPERATION    OF   THE 
MUNICIPAL    PLAYGROUNDS, 

CHICAGO. 
BY  THEODORE  A. GROSS. SUPERINTENDENT. 

By  municipal  playground,  I  refer  to 
those  that  are  directly  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Special  Park  Commission 
which  is  a  regular  department  of  the 
municipal  government  and  not  connected 
in  any  way  with  those  playgrounds  con- 
ducted by  the  three  large  park  boards, 
namely,  The  Lincoln,  West  and  South 
Park  Commission. 

By  an  act  of  the  City  Council  in  the 
year  1899,  the  formation  of  the  Special 
Park  Commission  was  authorized,  its 
object  being  to  furnish  the  city  with  a 
comprehensive  system  of  small  parks 
and  playgrounds;  it  is  composed  of 
twenty-one  members,  nine  of  which 
must  be  members  of  the  City  Council, 
the  remaining  members  citizens  of  pro- 
fessional and  business  ability.  The 
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members  are  appointed  each  year  by  the 
mayor  and  serve  without  compensation. 

The  commission  maintains  this  year 
thirteen  playgrounds,  two  bathing 
beaches  and  other  forty  small  parks  and 
triangles. 

The  funds  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  these  parks,  beaches  and 
playgrounds  are  appropriated  each  year 
by  the  City  Council.  The  appropria- 
tions have  steadily  increased  each  year 
from  $10,000  in  1900  to  $187,000  in  1908. 

The  municipal  playgrounds  are  lo- 
cated in  all  parts  of  the  city,  the  com- 
mission not  being  restricted  to  any  par- 
ticular section  or  boundary  limit  within 
the  city.  The  grounds  vary  in  size 
from  ^2  to  2^/2  acres;  the  average  size 
being  about  200x200  feet.  The  play- 
grounds are  usually  laid  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  each  ground  is  di- 
vided into  two  sections  or  play  spaces — 
one,  which  we  term  the  playground 
proper,  is  equipped  with  such  play  ap- 
paratus that  any  child  may  use  without 
directions  or  instruction.  In  this  space 
the  sex  are  segregated,  each  having 
their  own  set  of  apparatus.  The  other 
section  is  called  the  athletic  field,  and 
is  equipped  with  gymnastic  and  ath- 
letic apparatus  and  in  some  instances 
running  track  and  baseball  field.  This 
section  is  reserved  for  the  older  patrons, 
as  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  use  of  the  ap- 
paratus equipment. 

The  buildings  are  mostly  of  frame 
construction,  contain  toilet  rooms,  di- 
rector's office,  storeroom,  and  in  some 
playgrounds  kindergarten  room  and 
shower  bath.  On  either  side  of  the 
main  building  is  an  open  shelter  plat- 
form and  sheltered  sand  court.  The 
buildings  are  usually  erected  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  playground,  separating  the 
playground  proper  from  the  athletic 
field.  The  playgrounds  are  open  on 
week  days  from  9  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M., 
Sundays  and  holidays  from  I  P.  M.  to 
6  P.  M.  throughout  the  entire  year. 


Each  playground  is  under  the  care  of 
a  trained  director,  who,  in  addition  to 
taking  care  of  the  grounds  and  appa- 
ratus and  maintaining  discipline,  gives 
instruction  in  athletics,  gymnastics  and 
games,  organizes  baseball  and  football 
teams,  and  takes  the  initiative  in  any 
other  sports  or  activities  within  the 
scope  of  rational  physical  training.  A 
city  police  officer  relieves  the  director 
at  each  ground  at  meal  times  and  as- 
sists in  maintaining  discipline  during  the 
evening.  In  the  larger  grounds  one  or 
two  laborers  are  employed  for  the  entire 
year  to  take  care  of  the  flowers,  trees 
and  shrubbery,  keep  the  grounds  in 
good  condition,  but  in  the  smaller 
grounds  extra  laborers  are  employed 
for  two  months  only  during  the  school 
vacation.  A  lady  kindergartner  is  also 
employed  at  each  playground  during  the 
summer  months  to  look  after  the  in- 
terest of  the  small  children,  teaching 
games  and  kindergarten  exercises,  or- 
ganizing classes  in  sewing,  raffia  weav- 
ing and  other  industrial  work. 

The  Commission  furnishes  free  of 
charge  the  rough  material  for  this  work, 
the  children  being  permitted  to  keep 
same  after  it  has  been  worked  into  fancy 
and  useful  articles. 

We  believe  that  a  playground  should 
not  only  be  what  the  name  implies  (a 
place  to  play),  but  they  should  also  be 
schools  of  character  where  some  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  moral  makeup  of 
the  children  as  well  as  to  their  physical 
needs.  A  play  space  with  a  fence  around 
it  and  a  few  pieces  of  apparatus  for 
equipment  has  little  to  offer  toward 
the  development  of  good  citizenship,  if 
it  is  not  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  a  competent  director  or  teacher.  A 
certain  amount  of  free,  undirected  play 
is  desirable  and  essential  to  the  physi- 
cal development  of  every  child,  but  if 
left  entirely  to  themslves  they  are  very 
apt  to  overdo,  or  I  might  say  overplay, 
in  their  desire  for  particular  games  and 
activities  may  lead  them  to  a  one-sided 
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physical  development.  If  their  play  be 
organized  they  will  take  greater  inter- 
est in  it,  and  the  director  or  teacher  is 
given  a  splendid  opportunity  to  study 
the  needs  of  their  moral  training. 

Athletic  and  gymnastic  contests  are 
arranged  each  summer,  in  which  teams 
from  all  the  playgrounds  take  part; 
prizes  are  occasionally  awarded  to  the 
individuals  showing  the  most  skill  and 
to  the  teams  showing  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  points  in  the  contest. 

Everything  possible  is  done  to  foster 
the  playing  of  team  games,  as  the  many 
lessons  of  self-sacrifice,  co-operation 
and  co-ordination  that  are  taught  by 


team  work  is  an  important  feature  of 
the  playground  work. 

Prize  contests  are  also  arranged  for 
the  small  children  ;  the  contests  are  held 
each  year  at  the  close  of  the  school  va- 
cation at  each  playground.  The  exer- 
cises and  games  are  selected  to  suit  the 
different  sex  and  age  groups.  Each 
participant  winning  the  first,  second  or 
third  place  in  any  event  receives  a  prize 
consisting  of  some  article  or  plaything 
dear  to  the  juvenile  heart.  The  prizes 
are  purchased  out  of  a  special  fund, 
which  has  been  secured  each  year 
through  private  subscription. 

All  of  the  work  in  the  municipal  play- 
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grounds  is  conducted  out  of  doors.  No 
indoor  gymnasiums,  club  rooms  or  as- 
sembly halls  can  be  provided  because  of 
lack  of  funds.  However,  some  steps  in 
this  direction  are  now  being  taken.  In 
all  of  the  newly  constructed  playgrounds 
the  field  house  will  contain  a  large  room 
where  the  kindergarten  work  will  be 
carried  on  the  entire  year,  using  the 
room  during  inclement  weather.  The 
work  will  consist  of  organizing  classes 
in  sewing,  raffia  weaving,  calisthenics, 
folk  dancing  and  light  apparatus  work. 
The  rooms  will  also  be  utilized  as  read- 
ing rooms  and  club  rooms. 

Shower    baths    are    also    being    pro- 


vided in  grounds  that  contain  ball  field 
and  running  track.  These  will,  how- 
ever, be  used  only  by  the  teams  and 
not  for  the  use  of  the  general  public. 

Another  step  that  probably  will  be 
taken  is  the  employment  of  an  attendant 
in  each  playground  during  the  six  sum- 
mer months  (May  ist  to  November  ist) 
to  look  after  the  cleaning  of  the  build- 
ings and  grounds,  relieving  the  directors 
of  this  work.  The  directors  will  then  be 
able  to  give  more  of  their  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  particular  work  for  which 
they  were  engaged.  It  is  the  object  to 
have  each  director  devote  certain  hours 
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each   day  to  particular  groups  of  chil- 
dren. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  cold 
the  apparatus  is  taken  down  and  the 
grounds  made  ready  to  be  used  as  a 
skating  pond,  and  from  December  until 
April  thousands  of  children  make  use 
of  the  playgrounds  for  skating,  tobog- 
ganing and  other  winter  sports. 

A  rigid  discipline  is  kept  at  the  play- 
grounds at  all  time  and  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  patrons  is  to  be  commended. 
Where  hundreds  of  children  congregate 
there  is  bound  to  be  more  or  less  quar- 
reling and  such  other  minor  offences 
committed.  The  directors  are  always  on 
the  alert  for  just  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
the  offenders  are  quickly  caught  and 
disciplined  by  being  denied  the  munici- 
pal playgrounds  for  such  length  of  time 
as  the  nature  of  the  offence  would  war- 
rant; usually  the  suspension  for  a  day 
or  two  has  the  desired  effect;  the  early 
return  of  the  transgressor  asking  for 
forgiveness  and  promising  better  con- 
duct in  future,  which  promise  is  faith- 
fully kept. 

The  number  of  accidents  and  injuries 
that  occur  in  the  playground  when  com- 
pared with  the  large  attendance  is  very 
small.  Those  that  occur  are  usually 
minor  ones,  which  in  spite  of  eternal 
vigilance  are  inseparable  from  play- 
ground operations.  The  directors  are 
experienced,  administering  first  aid 
treatment,  and  medical  supplies  are  al- 
ways kept  on  hand. 

The  average  atendance  at  each  play- 
ground is  about  600  per  day,  or  approx- 
imately 18,000  per  month.  The  male  at- 
tendance slightly  exceeds  the  female  at- 
tendance. The  total  <for  the  twelve 
playgrounds  during  the  last  year  being 
over  the  2.000,000  mark. 

The  average  cost  of  constructing  and 
equipping  a  municipal  playground,  not 
including  the  purchase  of  the  land,  was 
in  previous  years  about  $5,000.  This, 
however,  can  no  longer  be  done.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  increased  cost  of  construc- 


tion the  advent  of  the  new  recreation 
centers  established  by  the  large  park 
boards  has  set  a  pace  in  recreation  fa- 
cilities which  the  city,  although  on  a 
less  expensive  scale,  must  follow.  Our 
plans  now  call  for  an  expenditure  of 
from  $10,000  to  $20,000,  acording  to  the 
area  of  the  ground. 

The  average  cost  of  operations  is: 
salaries,  $1,400;  maintenance,  $1,600; 
construction,  $10,000;  making  a  total 
of  $13,000. 


PLAYGROUND  ACTIVITIES, 
NEWARK,   N.  J. 

Self-government,  through  which  the 
young  people  learn  the  principles  of 
good  citizenship,  receive  practical  in- 
struction in  municipal  government,  and, 
incidentally,  assist  in  the  care  of  their 
play  places. 

Juvenile    Police    Departments. 

Juvenile    Sanitary    Departments. 

Juvenile    Fire    Departments. 

The  publication  of  the  playground 
News. 

Wireless  telegraph  stations  on  two 
grounds  erected  and  operated  by  boys 

Window  Box  Gardening. 

Manual  Training  in  a  small  way. 

First  Aid  to  the  Injured  Classes. 

Rope  Splicing.     Pyrography. 

Two  Playground  Orchestras. 

Amateur  Theatricals,  the  nucleus  of  a 
Children's  Theatre. 

Debating  Clubs.     Mock  Trials. 

Free  Moving  Picture  Sho 

Basket  Making.     Walking  Trips. 

Civil   Service  Examinations. 

Two  Playground  Courts,  where  of- 
fenders are  brought  to  trial  before  juve- 
nile judges. 

Holiday  Observances,  generally  under 
the  auspices  of  some  playground  club. 

One  Housekeeping  Club. 

Patriotic  Clubs. 

Eighteen  Athletic  Clubs. 

Two  Charity  Clr 

Two  Literary  Clubs. 

Circulating  Libraries. 
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Sewing,  Embroidery,  Needlework, 
Raffia  Work,  Folk  Dancing,  Ring 
Games,  Story  Telling,  Kindergarten. 

Two  Milk  Stations  for  the  Distribu- 
tion of  Modified  Milk. 

A  Public  Dental  Clinic. 

Shower    Baths. 

WM.  J.  McKiERNAN,  Custodian. 


THE   SCHOOL    PLAYGROUND    AS   A 

NATIONAL     EDUCATIONAL 

FACTOR. 

BY  Louis  W.  RAPEER,  Sc.B.,  M.  A., 

Professor     of     School     Administration, 

University  of  Minnesota  Summer 

School. 

I.  The  school  playground  as  an  educa- 
tional factor  has  received  very  little  con- 
sideration by  educators  in  the  past,  and 
yet  the  playground  is  potentially  a  fac- 
tor of  the  greatest  importance.  To  be 
sure,  Plato  and  Froebel  long  ago  as- 
serted that  play  was  the  most  charac- 
teristic spontaneous  activity  of  the  child 
— was  the  child,  in  fact —  and  that  it  pro- 
vided the  best  natural  stock  of  native 
interests  and  capacities  upon  which  to 
graft  the  habits  of  action,  thought  and 
feeling  approved  by  the  educator.  But 
the  ordinary  school  director  is  not  in- 
fluenced by  Plato  or  Froebel  in  purchas- 
ing school  sites,  nor  is  the  teacher  him- 
self, outside  the  kindergarten,  much  in- 
fluenced by  their  great  thoughts  and 
deeds. 

The  school  is  still  quite  largely  a 
place  for  sitting  still  in  a  seat  eight  or 
nine  months  of  the  year  and  for  silent- 
ly cramming  book  abstractions  under 
the  eternal  dictatorship  of  the  teacher. 
The  most  important  instinctive  bases  of 
the  child's  life  are  ignored ;  adult  stand- 
ards and  adult  methods  are  thrust  upon 
him;  his  interests  and  natural  growth 
are  supposed  to  revolve  about  books, 
silence,  passivity,  generalizations  and 
inactivity.  The  school  room  is  still 
intensely  individualistic  in  a  growing 
co-operative,  industrial  age;  and  our 


children  are  not  supposed  to  learn  mor- 
ality, social  co-operation,  leadership,  in- 
itiative, self-direction,  and  the  art  of 
making  friends,  by  doing — by  genuine 
self-expression  in  action — but  by  inac- 
tion and  absorption. 

The  playgrounds,  which,  from  the 
child's  standpoint,  is  the  greatest  labor- 
atory for  experimental  citizenship  we 
possess,  is  neglected  by  most  teachers, 
and  often,  in  our  cities  especially,  is  not 
large  enough,  as  to  actual  space  for 
play,  to  merit  consideration.  In  fact, 
over  half  of  our  public  schools  have  but 
a  fringe  of  land  about  the  school  build- 
ing for  the  children  to  play  on,  and  it 
is  the  rare  school  that  has  a  gymnasium 
or  play  space  in  the  school  rooms.  If, 
perchance,  there  has  been  left  a  play- 
ground of  modest  size  it  has  generally 
been  provided  by  our  far-sighted  direc- 
tors for  later  building  enlargements. 
And  even  this  space,  soon  to  be  built 
upon,  is  as  bare  of  apparatus  and  play 
tools  for  the  children  as  the  desert  of 
Sahara — not  so  well  equipped  as  the  Sa- 
hara, in  fact,  since  it  would  provide  a 
great  sand  pile,  at  least.  The  teachers, 
especially  the  women,  rarely  venture  out 
upon  this  restricted  play  space,  even 
though,  as  Dwight  L.  Perkins  says,  they 
are  "not  only  under-paid  but  they  are 
under-played."  And  the  children  in 
many  of  our  city  schools  prefer  to  sit 
in  the  school  rooms  at  recesses  rather 
than  venture  out  on  the  crowded,  un- 
directed, playless  playground. 

Not  long  ago  some  high  school  boys 
were  warned  about  going  into  cigar 
stores  and  pool  rooms  at  intermission  be- 
cause of  the  bad  habits  certain  to  be 
formed  there.  The  leader  of  the  boys 
answered  the  principal,  superintendent 
and  school  board  member  in  about  these 
words:  "Where  shall  we  go?  You  give 
us  no  playground;  we  are  not  allowed 
freedom  in  the  schoolhouse ;  and  we  are 
in  serious  need  of  some  unhampered  fel- 
lowship with  each  other.  Tell  us  of  a 
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better  place  to  stay."  These  school 
authorities  had  brought  home  to  them 
by  this  lad,  I  think,  something  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  almost  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  vigorous  boyhood  in  our  cities. 
Had  the  principal,  superintendent  and 
director  dared  to  answer  as  they  thought, 
they  would  have  been  obliged  to  answer : 
"It  is  ours  and  the  people's  fault,  not 
yours." 

What  are  the  results  of  our  neglect  of 
the  playground  as  an  educational  factor? 
In  the  first  place,  the  health  and  the  nor- 
mal physical  development  of  the  children 
suffer.  Our  schools  are  great  breeding 
places  for  weak  lungs,  flabby,  pipestem 
arms  and  legs,  weakened  eyesight,  ner- 
vousness, anemia  (especially  in  girls, 
due  to  undeveloped  heart  at  a  critical 
period  of  life)  and  general  weakened 
constitution  and  physical  inco-ordina- 
tion.  The  school  life  not  only  does  not 
promote  health  as  it  should,  but  it  ac- 
tually forces  out  bad  instincts  through 
nerve  fatigue  and  compels  some  of  the 
best  powers  to  atrophy. 

One  has  only  to  read  the  reports  of 
careful  medical  supervision  and  inspec- 
tion of  school  children  in  our  cities,  or 
to  glance  through  a  scientific  treatment 
of  the  situation,  like  Gulick's  book  on 
"Medical  Supervision"  or  the  anthro- 
pologist Tyler's  "Growth  and  Educa- 
tion" to  see  that  American  education 
does  not  put  first  things  first,  and  is 
not  giving  the  American  child  a  square 
deal.  In  his  book  "Man  in  the  Light 
of  Evolution,"  in  the  chapter  on  "The 
Evolution  of  Our  Social  Environ- 
ment," Professor  Tyler  puts  the  school 
situation  thus: 

"We  seem  sometimes  to  have  for- 
gotten that  the  aim  of  school  and  col- 
lege is  not  primarily  learning,  but  the 
development  of  strong,  well-balanced 
men  and  women,  who  can  bear  the  bur- 
dens and  do  the  work  of  their  own 
place  in  life,  and  meet  the  emergencies 
of  a  complex  civilization.  The  chief 


business  of  the  lower  grades  (below 
high  school)  should  be  to  promote 
healthy  physical  growth.  The  body  of 
the  young  boy  and  girl  demands  more 
care  and  attention  than  the  mind.  Pul- 
monary, rather  than  cerebral,  capacity 
is  the  best  promise  of  future  usefulness. 
Playground,  garden  and  gymnasium 
can  help  more  than  desk  and  recitation. 
Both  are  needed,  but  the  physical  is 
first;  afterwards  that  which  is  mental 
and  spiritual." 

The  medical  profession  has  the  same 
view.  Prof.  Newton,  writing  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  says : 

"Our  present  ill-advised  system  of 
public  instruction  is  constantly  defeat- 
ing its  own  ends  and  turning  out  in- 
valids, cranks,  and  'bookful  blockheads, 
ignorantly  read,'  simply  for  the  want 
of  a  well  balanced  curriculum  of  in- 
struction according  an  appropriate  place 
for  physical  education." 

And  here  again,  is  Herbert  Spencer's 
testimony  on  the  school  situation  writ- 
ten fifty  years  ago  and  still  to  the  point. 
Spencer  says,  at  the  end  of  his  chapter 
on  the  need  of  physical  education : 

"Our  general  conclusion  is,  then,  that 
the  ordinary  treatment  of  children  is, 
in  various  ways,  seriously  prejudicial. 
It  errs  in  deficient  feeding,  in  deficient 
clothing;  in  deficient  exercise  (among 
girls  at  least)  ;  and  in  excessive  mental 
application.  Considering  the  regime  as 
a  whole,  its  tendency  is  too  exacting; 
it  asks  too  much  and  gives  too  little. 
In  the  extent  to  which  it  taxes  the  vital 
energies,  it  makes  the  juvenile  life  much 
more  like  the  adult  life  than  it  should 
be.  It  overlooks  the  truth  that,  as  in 
the  fetus  the  entire  vitality  is  expend- 
ed in  the  direction  of  growth  and  as  in 
the  infant  the  expenditure  of  vitality  in 
growth  is  so  great  as  to  leave  extremely 
little  for  either  physical  or  mental 
action,  so  throughout  childhood  and 
youth  growth  is  the  dominant  require- 
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ment  to  which  all  others  must  be  sub- 
ordinated; a  requirement  which  dictates 
the  giving  of  much  and  the  taking  away 
of  little — a  requirement  which,  there- 
fore, restricts  the  exertion  of  body  and 
mind  to  a  degree  proportionate  to  the 
rapidity  of  growth — a  requirement 
which  permits  the  mental  and  physical 
activities  to  increase  only  as  fast  as  the 
rate  of  growth  diminishes. 
Instead  of  respecting  the  body  and 
ignoring  the  mind  we  now  respect  the 
mind  and  ignore  the  body.  Both  of 
these  attitudes  are  wrong.  We  do  not 
yet  sufficiently  realize  the  truth  that 
as  in  this  life  of  ours  the  physical  under- 
lies the  mental,  the  mental  must  not  be 
developed  at  the  expense  of  the  physical. 
The  ancient  and  modern  conceptions 
must  be  combined." 

II.  Are  you  not  now  ready  to  agree 
with  me,  and  to  act  on  the  conclusion,  that 
our  school  systems  of  to-day  are  not 
well  balanced,  to  the  loss  of  physical 
power?  Our  educational  system  was 
wrought  out  in  the  main  by  childless 
monks  living  an  ascetic  life  in  monas- 
teries, who  reversed  the  Greek  system 
of  physical  above  mental,  and  went  to 
the  extreme  of  mental,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  physical  education.  What  we 
need,  and  what  we  are  going  to  get,  is 
a  better  balanced  system  of  child  cul- 
ture, that  will  take  the  child  as  he  is 
and  our  complex  civilization  as  it  is,  and 
harmonize  and  adjust  the  two  in  a  hu- 
mane, scientific  manner. 

If  what  has  been  presented  seems 
pessimistic,  let  us  remember  with 
Horace  Greeley  that  "to  be  conscious 
of  a  need  or  a  deficiency  is  to  be  far 
on  the  way  whereby  we  shall  at  last 
overcome  it." 

And  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that 
we  are  soon  to  overcome  our  deficiency 
and  have  a  truly  balanced  educational 
system.  In  the  last  few  years  we  have 
witnessed  the  awakening  of  the  phys- 
ical consciousness  of  the  race  which  has 
lair  dormant  since  the  time  of  old 


Greece.  Hygiene,  public  and  personal; 
school  sanitation;  public  parks,  gym- 
nastic training;  folk  dancing;  medical 
supervision ;  manual  and  industrial 
training;  vacation  play  schools;  the 
school  as  a  social  and  recreation  center; 
attention  to  the  home  conditions  of  the 
children ;  vacant  lots  associations  for 
gardening;  and  home,  school  and  muni- 
cipal playgrounds  have  received  more 
attention  in  the  last  five  years  than  in 
all  the  past  five  centuries  put  together. 
National  and  international  organiza- 
tions have  been  formed  to  promote  the 
idea  expressed  by  Browning  when  he 
wrote, 

"And  soul  helps  not  body  more 
Than  body  helps  soul." 

Among  these  organizations  are  the 
International  School  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion, the  Playground  Association  of 
America,  the  National  Industrial  Educa- 
tion Association,  the  American  Social 
Education  Congress,  and  the  National 
Playground  Associations  of  Germany, 
England  and  Italy.  Educators,  sociolo- 
gists, scientists,  statesmen,  our  increas- 
ingly powerful  women's  clubs  of  the 
country,  and  even  the  business  men  and 
politicians  are  becoming  interested  in  a 
vital,  practical  way  in  bringing  the  child 
back  into  his  own  world.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  last  year  fifty  million  dollars 
were  spent  in  the  United  States  alone 
in  providing  play  facilities  for  children, 
where  there  had  been  but  thousands 
spent  before.  Luther  Burbank  has  given 
us  his  book  on  "The  Training  of  the 
Human  Plant."  Ex-President  Roose- 
velt has  expressed  his  feelings  in  a 
number  of  letters  on  the  need  of  play 
and  playgrounds,  in  one  of  which  he 
says,  "Playgrounds  should  be  provided 
for  the  child  as  much  as  schools";  and 
again,  "The  neglect  of  this  matter  is  to 
our  discredit  as  a  people." 

A  great  many  professors  of  pedagogy 
in  our  colleges  are  keeping  their  chil- 
dren out  of  school  entirely  till  the  age 
of  nine  or  ten  to  play  and  prolong  their 
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infancy  instead  of  shortening  it.  These 
children  are  generally  stronger  in  most 
of  the  school  work  after  their  first 
semester  than  the  children  of  their  own 
age. 

There  are  half-time  schools  where 
children  work  at  books  in  the  morning 
only.  The  afternoon  is  given  over  to 
outside  play,  gardening,  and  industrial 
work  of  various  kinds.  The  scholar- 
ship of  these  children  is  in  no  way  in- 
ferior to  that  of  those  who  spend  all 
their  time  in  their  narrow  seats. 

The  juvenile  court  judges  of  the 
country  are  all  ardent  believers  in  the 
playground  movement,  and  Dr.  Favill, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis 
Institute,  says  that  one  good  playground 
in  Chicago  will  do  more  to  prevent  the 
great  white  plague  of  consumption  than 
all  the  physicians  in  the  city. 

And,  lastly,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
the  child-study  specialist  on  the  edu- 
cative and  social  value  of  play  for  chil- 
dren. Professor  Dressier  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  has  this  to  say: 
"One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  our 
schools  is  better  equipment  for  play- 
grounds ;  for  free  play  is  one  of  the 
highest  forms  of  manual  training.  Play- 
ing ball  and  tennis  are  better  organiz- 
ing agents  for  the  larger  and  more 
fundamental  adjustments  than  any  sort 
of  work  in  wood  and  iron.  Our  notion 
of  manual  training  should  be  so  broad- 
ened that  it  should  consist  not  only  of 
shop  work,  but  of  many  kinds  of  field 
work,  and  abundance  of  regular  play- 
ground experience." 

The  child  psychologist  holds  that 
"play  is  not  simply  for  fun  and  health  ; 
it  is  demanded  by  nature  as  the  most 
natural  and  helpful  process  looking  to- 
ward physical  and  spiritual  enlargement 
and  unification."  He  shows  that  play 
and  manual  training  servo  almost  the 
same  purpose  except  that  play  furnishes 
more  opportunity  for  self-expression 
and  is  far  cheaper  and  that  manual 


training    is    perhaps    a    little    closer    to 
industry    in    later    life. 

III.  Can  we  not  agree,  then,  that  this 
movement  for  playgrounds  is  part  of  a 
world  movement  and  that  we  as  educa- 
tors should  be  leaders  in  the  movement? 
Cannot  we  agree  that  play,  especiall) 
organized  play  under  skilled  supervi- 
sion, is  education?  I  believe  we  can; 
and  we  can  point  out  the  following 
definite  educative  features: 

1.  Play   is   physical   education   of   the 
best  kind;  it  is  natural;  it  is  joyful,  and 
it  is  recreative,  far  more  than  gymnas- 
tics,  which   have  been  proved  to  cause 
more  brain  fatigue  than  arithmetic. 

2.  Play   is   the   best    form   of   manual 
training;    it    puts    motor    activity    and 
sense  stimulation  first,  and  is  the  best 
organizer  of  the  fundamental  bodily  co 
ordinations.      Nature    knows   best. 

3.  Play    is    a    great    health    producer. 
It  is  the  best  protection  against  tuber- 
culosis, which  carries  away  one  out  of 
every   six   or  seven   of  our   people.     It 
provides    for   normal    physical    develop- 
ment   and    makes    the    children    strong 
enough    to    endure    the    indoor  confine- 
ment   that   school    children   and   an    in- 
creasingly   large    number    of    adults    in 
our  city  life  are  doomed  to  suffer. 

4.  Play    is    good    moral    training,    be- 
cause it  teaches  the  ethics  of  the  deed. 
It  is  experience  and  opportunity  to  act 
in  the  living  present  that  we  must  fur- 
nish our  children,  not  preachments  and 
generalizations.      What    Christ    said    to 
adults  is  true  of  children :    "Ye  must  be 
doers   of   the   deed    if   ye    would   know 
the  doctrine." 

5.  Play  is  excellent  social  training  in 
leadership,    co-operation,     courage,     the 
making  of  friends,  self-denial,  and  act- 
ing from  social  motii'cs  and  real  inter- 
It    transforms   the   gang   into  the 

group. 

6.  Play  i>  mental  training,  a^  \\e  have 
>h«i\vn.  and  it  furthers  the  mental  train- 
ing of   the    schoolroom   by   keeping   the 
children  in  better  shape  to  4o  it, 
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7.  Play    is    social    economy.     It    de- 
creases juvenile  crime.     At  Hull  House 
Jane  Addams,  Allan   Burns   and  others 
made   a   juvenile   crime   map    of   a    sec- 
tion  of   Chicago.     A   map   of  the   resi- 
dences and  number  of  cases  in  the  ju- 
venile court  before  the  parks  and  play- 
grounds were  put  in  was  compared  with 
one   showing   the   same   after   the   play- 
grounds   had   been   in    use    three   years. 
It  showed  a  remarkable  thinning  out  of 
juvenile   crime — thirty   per    cent,    within 
a  half  mile  of  the  playgrounds.     Since 
we  spend  three  dollars   in  this   country 
for  taking  care  of  our  criminals  to  every 
dollar   spent   on   charity,    education   and 
religion  combined,  we  see  what  a  saving 
playgrounds  will  bring  to  society. 

8.  Play    is    a    good    form    of    nature 
study,    for   it   is   outdoors   most   of   the 
time,  deals  with  real  things  and  persons, 
and    will    be    real    nature-study    in    the 
school    garden    and    geography    excur- 
sions, which  are  all  play  to  the  child. 

9.  Play  is  for  the  child  religious  train- 
ing.    The  child  learns  to  appreciate  and 
to  love  his  brother  and  to  act  with  a 
fine,  emotional  sense  of  joyous  at-one- 
ness  with  the  universe.    "He  who  loveth 
not    his    brother    whom    he    hath    seen, 
how    can   he   love   God   whom  he   hath 
not  seen." 

IV.  Now  for  the  practical  outcome. 
I  write  not  to  furnish  an  academic  dis- 
cussion of  the  philosophy  of  play,  but  to 
offer  a  catalogue  of  reasons  for  play 
development,  what  is  being  thought  and 
done  in  the  work,  and  to  suggest  sev- 
eral practical  lines  of  activity.  We  have 
all  become  pragmatists  these  days  and 
want  to  read  or  listen  to  get  guidance 
for  action. 

i.  In  the  first  place,  each  teacher,  as 
a  leader  of  social  progress  in  the  com- 
munity, should  study  play  directly  at 
his  own  school,  in  the  best  books,  and, 
retrospectively,  in  his  own  experience. 
Johnston's  little  book  on  "Education  by 
Plays  and  Games"  and  "American  Play- 


grounds," by  Mero,  are  the  best  books; 
"Growth  and  Education,"  by  Tyler,  and 
"One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Gymnastic 
Games,"  by  the  Boston  Normal  School, 
are  also  good.  Hall's  book  on  "Youth," 
and  the  magazines  "The  Playground" 
and  "Hygiene  and  Physical  Education" 
are  very  helpful. 

2.  Next  we  should  work  to  establish 
a  standard  of  school  playground  by  leg- 
islation, ordinance,  or  board  rule.     This 
standard  size  should  be  at  least  one  city 
block,  about  three  hundred  feet  square. 
This    will   provide   for   a    skating   pond 
through    the    winter,    a    school    garden, 
and     a     large     group     game     space     in 
summer.      If    the    school    board    cannot 
acquire  such  space  then  the  community 
should  do  so  through  special  tax  assess- 
ment. 

3.  Next,     apparatus     and     play    tools 
should  be  put  in.     Children  must  have 
things  to  handle  and  by  which  to  handle 
themselves.     Most    of    such    apparatus 
can    be   constructed   by   the    teacher   or 
principal  and  the  boys.     The  janitor  is 
always    ready   to    show    his    handicraft, 
learned    on    the    farm    in    Norway    or 
Sweden,  and  the  cost  need  not  be  great. 
Turning  poles  may  be  made  of  fir  posts, 
set  in  the  ground  with  iron  pipes  thrust 
through  holes  near  the  top  and  as  high 
from  the  ground  as  the  boys  wish.    The 
pipe   should   be    a   good   grasp   for   the 
boy    and    may    be    six    feet    long.      One 
piece  ten  feet  long  with  three  posts  will 
make    two    good    turning   poles.      Ordi- 
nary couples   on   the  end  will  keep  the 
pipes   from   coming  out.     Put   up   eight 
or  ten  for  the  boys  and  two  or  three  for 
the    girls.      Earn    the    money    by    com- 
munity enterprise  or  form  a  playground 
association    and    have    your    dues    five 
dollars  a  member. 

4.  Educate    your    community    by    cir- 
cular   letters,    speeches    and    public    dis- 
cussion.    Start  with  some  simple  appa- 
ratus   and    demonstrate    its    usefulness. 
The  boys  will  soon  be  performing  their 
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twenty-five  different  stunts  on  the  turn- 
ing poles.  Get  your  architect  interested 
and  work  to  get  expressions  from  your 
superintendent. 

5.  Continue  your  apparatus  work  with 
the  erection  of  swings,  slides,  climbing 
spars,  teeters,  sand  courts  for  the  little 
children,  giant  strides,  basket  ball  goals, 
parallel  bars,  merry-go-round,  if  possi- 
ble,   climbing    ladders,    traveling    ring, 
etc.,    such    as    may   be    attached    to   the 
large    combination    apparatus   shown    in 
the    playground    equipment    catalogues. 
The    catalogues    will    give    you    many 
ideas  of  construction,  even  if  you  do  not 
wish    to   pay   their    fancy   prices    in    all 
cases.     Erect  your  apparatus  about  the 
edge    of    the    playground,    thus    leaving 
your    large    center    for    baseball,    circle 
games,  pullaway,  and  such  games. 

6.  Join    the    Playground    Association 
of  America  and  get  its  monthly  maga- 
zine. 

7.  If  you  are   in   a  city,   work   for   a 
department    of    school    hygiene,    which 
will    take    charge    of    play    and    play- 
grounds,    medical     supervision,     sanita- 
tion, the  health  of  teachers  and  pupils, 
and    all    that    pertains    to    health    and 
growth. 

8.  Put  into  your  course  of  study  such 
a  graded  series  of  indoor  and  out  door 
games   as   is    furnished   teachers   in    St. 
Louis,     Rochester,     Boston     and     else- 
where, and  give   regular  time  to  these 
games.     Boston   now   takes   an   hour  a 
week  as  a  part  of  the  regular  program 
for  games,  besides  the  recesses,  physical 
training  period   of  ten   or   fifteen   min- 
utes daily,  and   the  two-minute   recrea- 
tion game,  or  action-song  between  reci- 
tations. 

9.  Urge  other  teachers  to  go,  and  go 
yourself,  upon   the  playground  and  en- 
gage heartily  in  the  children's  play.     Be 
with  them  enough  to  keep  right  influ- 
ences dominant,  but  do  not  become  an 
overseer,  a  boss,  or  policeman.     On  the 
playground  you  will  see  the  children  as 


they  really  are,  as  animals,  not  as  schol- 
ars. All  their  good  and  bad  charac- 
teristics come  out,  and  the  general  ten- 
dency with  you  present  will  be  an  up- 
ward one.  See  your  playground  as  a 
laboratory  of  citizenship. 

NEW     PLAYGROUND     PAMPHLETS 
PUBLISHED    BY    THE    PLAY- 
GROUND ASSOCIATION. 

No.  68.  Folk  and  National   Dances,  by 

Luther   H.   Gulick,   M.D. 
No.    69.     Playground    Construction,    by 

Lorna  H.  Leland. 
No.  70.  A  Safer,  Saner  Fourth  of  July. 

Report    of    Conference    of    Municipal 

Delegates  at  the  Playground  Congress. 
No.  71.  Bibliography  on  Play,  by  G.  E. 

Johnson,  and  Stories  for  Children,  by 

Maud  Summers. 

PLAYGROUND    HAPPENINGS. 

BY  LEE  F.  HANMER, 
Chairman  Publication  Committee. 
The  Washington,  D.  C,  Times  an- 
nounces that  thirty-one  playgrounds  will 
be  opened  in  that  city  as  a  result  of  the 
"Button  Day"  held  on  June  2ist.  The 
"Buttons"  bore  the  photograph  and  sig- 
natures of  President  Taft,  with  the 
words,  "  I  am  for  Playgrounds."  They 
were  of  six  varieties  and  sold  at  differ- 
ent prices  as  follows:  Black,  10  cents; 
green,  25  cents;  blue,  50  cents;  red, 
$i.oo ;  silver,  $5.00;  gold,  $10.00.  The 
canvassers  were  carefully  selected  by  the 
committee  in  charge  and  each  wore  a 
badge.  Many  of  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  "Tag  Day"  were  eliminated. 

A  playground  benefit  was  given  in 
Scranton,  Pa.,  on  May  26th,  by  the 
Cathedral  Minstrels.  There  was  a 
chorus  of  150  voices. 

Superintendent  Emerson,  of  the  Buf- 
falo Public  Schools,  has  endorsed  the 
movement  to  use  the  public  school  yards 
for  playgrounds  during  the  summer 
months. 
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The  will  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Perkins, 
who  died  on  February  i6th,  contains  a 
bequest  of  $5,000  to  the  city  of  Brock- 
ton, Mass.,  for  public  playgrounds.  The 
City  Council  has  made  an  appropriation 
of  an  additional  $1,000  for  playgrounds. 

Mrs.  Henry  Hanna  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Mary  Hanna,  have  donated  to  the 
city  of  Cincinnati  property  valued  at 
$25,000  for  a  public  playground.  This 
property  is  located  in  one  of  the  most 
crowded  sections  of  the  city.  An  old 
factory  now  occupies  the  site.  This  is 
the  second  block  to  be  cleared  of  build- 
ings for  playground  purposes  in  Cincin- 
nati this  year. 

The  newly  appointed  Playground 
Commission  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  is  open- 
ing five  playgrounds  this  summer. 

The  good  work  accomplished  at  Day- 
ton's first  recreation  center  is  meeting 
with  the  approval  of  the  citizens.  Evi- 
dence of  this  is  the  general  request  that 
school  yards  should  be  kept  open  as 
playgrounds  during  the  vacation  season. 
It  is  reported  that  the  school  authorities 
will  open  thirty-one  such  grounds  this 
summer. 


The  alumni  and  friends  of  Horace 
Mann  School,  in  New  York  city,  have 
pledged  the  sum  of  $20,000  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  model  playground  in 
connection  with  the  school. 

The  Zabriskie  Memorial  Playground 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  opened  on  June 
19.  This  is  reported  to  be  one  of  the 
best  equipped  playgrounds  in  the  State. 
It  was  given  by  Mrs.  Zabriskie  as  a 
memorial  to  her  husband. 

Fresno,  Cal.,  is  raising  a  fund  by  pop- 
ular subscription  for  the  support  of  their 
first  venture  in  playground  work.  Six- 
teen hundred  dollars  has  been  pledged 
for  this  purpose. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Minis- 
terial Association  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
the  following  resolution  was  passed: 
"Resolved,  That  we  most  heartily  en- 
dorse the  work  of  the  Playground  As- 
sociation and  recommend  it  to  the  sup- 
port of  our  people." 


Among  the  new  features  of  the  play- 
ground work  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  this 
year  will  be  a  meeting  every  two  weeks 
for  mothers.  At  these  meetings  a  phy- 
sician or  trained  nurse  will  talk  to  the 
mothers  on  some  phase  of  hygiene  in  the 
home  or  theicare  of  children. 

The  first  public  playground  for  Mo- 
line,  111.,  was  opened  on  June  i;th  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Mothers'  Club.  A 
playground  association  has  since  been 
formed. 


At  a  special  town  meeting  held  in 
Methuen,  Mass.,  on  June  2d,  an  appro- 
priation of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  was 
voted  to  buy  land  for  playground  pur- 
poses. 

The  Playground  Orchestra  of  the 
Newton  Street  Recreation  Center  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  is  making  a  great  repu- 
tation for  itself  at  neighborhood  enter- 
tainments. The  orchestra  gave  a  con- 
cert at  the  Recreation  Center  on  Mem- 
orial Day. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Park  Board  of 
Omaha,  Neb.,  on  May  3Oth,  the  first  ap- 
propriation for  municipal  playgrounds 
in  that  city  was  made.  The  playgrounds 
up  to  this  time  have  been  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  local  playground  association. 
Superintendent  of  Schools  William 
Davidson  is  president. 


Public  playgrounds  are  being  opened 
this  summer  in  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
for  the  first  time.  The  Mothers'  Club 
is  financing  the  undertaking. 
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STORIES    FOR    CHILDREN. 
COMPILED  BY  MAUD  SUMMERS. 

FOR    THE    YOUNGER    CHILDREN. 

ANDERSON'S  FAIRY  TALES.— Translated  by  Mrs.  E.  Lucas.  Published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  31  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 

DONEGAL  FAIRY  BOOK.— Saemus  MacManus.  Published  by  Phillips  Publishing 
Company,  341  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

ENGLISH  FAIRY  TALES.— Joseph  Jacobs.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
27  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 

FAIRY  TALES  FROM  THE  FAR  NORTH.— Peter  Christian  Asbjornsen.  Published  by- 
David  Nutt,  57  Long  Acre,  W.  C,  London. 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR.— Carolyn  S.  Bailey  and  Clara  M.  Lewis.  Published  by 
Milton  Bradley  &  Co*  Springfield,  Mass. 

GRIMM'S  POPULAR  TALES. — Introduction  by  John  Ruskin.  Illustrations  by  George 
Cruikshank.  Edited  by  Edgar  Taylor.  Published  by  Chatto  &  Windus, 
Piccadilly,  London. 

JUST- So  STORIES.— Rudyard  Kipling.  Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  133  East 
i6th  Street,  New  York  City. 

MORE  ENGLISH  FAIRY  TALES.— Joseph  Jacobs.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
27  West  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 

MORE  MOTHER  STORIES. — Maud  Lindsay.  Published  by  Milton  Bradley  &  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

MOTHER  STORIES. — Maud  Lindsay.  Published  by  Milton  Bradley  &  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

PICTURE  BOOKS.— Randolph  Caldecott.  Published  by  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  36 
East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

PICTURE  BOOKS.— Walter  Crane.  Published  by  John  Lane  Company,  no  West  32d 
Street,  New  York  City. 

PICTURE  BOOKS.— L.  Leslie  Brooks.  Published  by  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  36  East 
22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

THE  SUMMERS  FIRST  READER.— Maud  Summers.  Published  by  Frank  D.  Bcattys 
&  Co.,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

FOR   THE    OLDER    CHILDREN. 

THE  ACHIEVEMENT.— Forrest  Crissey.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  325 
Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 

ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND. — Lewis  Carroll.  Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Tenniel.  Pub- 
lished by  Macmillan  Company,  64  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

ALICE  THROUGH  THE  LOOKING-GLASS. — Lewis  Carroll.  Illustrated  by  Sir  John 
Tenniel.  Published  by  Macmillan  Company,  64  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS. — Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  91  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A  GRISSLY. — Ernest  Thompson-Seton.     Published  by  the  Cen- 
tury Company,  33  East  I7th  Street,  New  York  City. 

BOOK  OF  OLD  ENGLISH   BALLADS. — Hamilton  Wright   Mabie.     Published  by   Mac- 
millan  Company,  64  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

CUORO:    AN  ITALIAN  SCHOOL-BOY'S  JOURNAL. — Edmondo  de  Amicis.     Published  by 
Crowell  Publishing  Co.,  n  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 

THE  DEERSLAYER. — James   Fenimore   Cooper.     Published  by  Macmillan   Company, 
64  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

DON  QUIXOTE. — Edited  by  M'ary  E.  Burt  and  Lucy  L.  Cable.     Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  153  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

FANCIFUL   TALES. — Frank   R.    Stockton.      Published    by    Charles    Scribner's    Sons, 
153   Fifth  Avenue,   New  York  City. 

HANS  BRINKER  AND  THE  SILVER  CUP. — Mary  Mapes  Dodge.     Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  153  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

HERKALES,  THE  HERO  OF  THEBES. — Edited  by  Mary  E.  Burt.     Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  153  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

IN  THE  DAYS  OF  GIANTS. — Abbie  Farwell  Brown.     Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

IVANHOE  "(Luxembourg  Edition).— Sir  Walter  Scott.     Published  by  Crowell  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  ii  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 

JUNGLE  BOOKS. — Rudyard  Kipling.     The   Century   Company,  33   East   i7th   Street, 
New  York  City. 

KING  ARTHUR  AND  His  KNIGHTS. — Maud  Radford.     Published  by  Rand,  McNally 
&  Co.,  1 66  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS. — James  Fenimore  Cooper.     Published  by  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 64  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. — Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.     Published  by  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  91  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

LOBO,  RAG  AND  VIXON. — Ernest  Thompson-Seton.     Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  153  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

THE    MARVELOUS    ADVENTURES    OF    PINOCCHIO. — Carlo    Lorenzinil      Published    by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  133  East  i6th  Street,  New  York  City. 

MERRY  ADVENTURES  OF  ROBIN  HOOD. — Howard  Pyle.     Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  153  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

NIGHTS   WITH    UNCLE   REMUS. — Joel    Chandler   Harris.      Published   by   Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

NORSE  STORIES  AS  TOLD  FROM  THE  EDDAS. — Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.     Published  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  372  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

ODYSSEUS,  THE  HERO  OF  ITHICA. — Edited  by  Mary  E.  Burt.     Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's   Sons,   153  Fifth   Avenue,   New  York   City. 

ROBIN    HOOD    (Poetry).— Mrs.    Lucy    Fitch    Perkins.      Published    by    Frederick    A. 
Stokes  Company,  333  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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ROBINSON  CRUSOE.— Daniel  Defoe.  Illustrated  by  Brothers  Louis  and  Frederick 
Rhead.  Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  31  West  23d  Street,  New  York 
City. 

SONG  OF  HIAWATHA.— Henry  W.  Longfellow.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  SPY  (Mohawk  Edition).— James  Fenimore  Cooper.  Published  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  27  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 

THE  STORY  OF  AB.— Stanley  Waterloo.  Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  133 
East  i6th  Street,  New  York  City. 

STORIES  OF  THE   GORILLA   COUNTRY.— Paul   du   Chaillu.     Published   by   Harper   & 

Brothers,  325  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 
STORY  OF  KING  ARTHUR  AND  His  KNIGHTS.— Howard  Pyle.     Published  by  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons,  153  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
THE  STORY  OF  ROLAND.— James  Baldwin.     Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

153  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
THE  STORY  OF  SIEGFRIED.— James  Baldwin.     Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

153  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Swiss  FAMILY  ROBINSON.— Johann  Rudolph  Wyss.    Edited  by  W.  H.  G.  Kingston. 

Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  31  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 
TANGLEWOOD  TALES.— Nathaniel   Hawthorne.     Published  by   Houghton,   Mifflin   & 

Co.,  4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
THE    TRAIL   OF    THE    SANDHILL    STAG.— Ernest    Thompson-Seton.      Published    by 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  153  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
WILD  ANIMALS  I  HAVE  KNOWN.— Ernest  Thompson-Seton.     Published  by  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons,  153  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
WONDER  BOOK.— Nathaniel  Hawthorne.     Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  4 

Park   Street,   Boston,   Mass. 

WONDER  TALES  OF  WAGNER.— Anna  Alice  Chapin.     Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 

325  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 
WONDERFUL  ADVENTURES  OF  NILS.— Selma  Lagerlof.    Published  by  Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.,  133  East  i6th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Also  all  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ballads  such  as  Paul  Revere,  by  Henry 
W.  Longfellow,  and  similar  ballads  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier,  and  other  authors. 


FORM   OF   BEQUEST. 

/  give  and  bequeath   unto   the   PLAYGROUND 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  the  sum  of 

dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  and 
purposes  of  the  Association,  and  the  receipt  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Treasurer  thereof  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge 
to  my  executors  for  the  same. 


OFFICERS     OF    THE 
PLAYGROUND    ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICA. 


Honorary   Vice-President  President 

JACOB    RIIS  LUTHER   H.    GULICK 

City   of   New  York 

First   Vice-President  Second    Vice-President  Third    Vice-President 

JOSEPH  LEE  HENRY    S.    CURTIS  MRS.  SAMUEL  AMMON 

Boston,  Mass.  Washington,   D.    C.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Treasurer  Chairman,    Executive    Committee       Chairman,  Finance  Committet 

GUSTAVUS  T.  KIRBY  SETH  THAYER  STEWART  S.  R.  GUGGENHEIM 

New  York  City  of  New  York  New  York 


Honorary   Members 

BARON  E.   VON  SCHENCKENDORFF 
President  and  Founder  of  the  Playground  Association  of  Germany 

MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD 

Founder   of  Vacation   Schools  and   Organizer  and   Chairman   of  Evening  Play   Centers' 
Committee,   London,   England 

MRS.    RUSSELL    SAGE 
Donor  of  the   Sage  Playground  Extension  Fund 


Secretary  Financial  Secretary 

H.    S.    BRAUCHER  GRACE  E.  J.  PARKER 

i  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City  i    Madison  Ave.,   New  York  City 


A  statement  of  the  plans  of  the  Children's  Festivals  Committee  of  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  Celebration  Commission  for  the  City  of  New  York  will  be  found  on  page  17 
of  the  present  number  of  THE  PLAYGROUND. 

Much  work  has  already  been  accomplished.  Models  of  houses,  floats,  banners, 
etc.,  are  being  set  up,  and  visitors  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  these  at  180  Mon- 
tague Street,  Brooklyn. 

The  Commission  offers  medals  for  excellent  work  in  preparing  children  for  the 
Festivals. 

Mr.  Ben  Greet  has  volunteered  to  assist  during  September  in  all  dramatic  forms 
of  expression  and  the  Committee  has  secured  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Louis  F. 
Chalif,  for  the  folk  dancing.  Many  school  organizations,  churches,  settlements,  and 
societies,  interested  in  children,  have  already  agreed  to  co-operate. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  Children's  Festivals  Committee  that  no  child  shall  be 
expected  to  go  far  from  home.  According  to  the  co-operation  of  friends,  the 
children's  festivals  will  be  as  numerous,  as  varied  in  character,  and  as  convenient 
to  home  as  possible.  The  hope  is  expressed  that  this  celebration  may  disclose  the 
importance  of  the  stream  of  life  of  the  million  children  surging  through  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis  and  the  necessity  of  making  at  least  some  permanent  provision 
for  giving  it  direction  and  character.  If  neighbors  are  united  into  local  committees 
through  volunteer  leaders  in  their  several  neighborhoods,  a  great  movement,  thus 
started,  will  not  only  give  splendid  shape  to  the  children's  pageant  but  result  in 
permanent  value  to  the  children  of  the  city  in  making  their  lives,  so  much  of  which 
is  necessarily  spent  upon  the  streets,  more  possible  and  happy. 

For  further  suggestions  volunteer  leaders  of  the  friends  of  children  should 
address 

THE  CHILDREN'S  FESTIVALS  COMMITTEE, 
1133  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Numbers  One,  Two  and  Ten,  of  THE  PLAYGROUND  are  out  of  print.  The  Play- 
ground Association  of  America  would  appreciate  it  much  if  any  one  having  copies 
to  spare  would  send  some  of  each  of  these  numbers  to  the  Association  office  at 
No.  I  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  PLAYGROUNDS— 


WHERE     SHALL     THE     CHILDREN 
PLAY? 

BY  E.  FRENCH  STROTHER. 
(From  The  California  Weekly.) 
AT  question  must  be  answered 
by  every  large  city.  Children 
cooped  in  city  houses  make  poor 
physical  specimens  and  poor  citizens. 
Children  running  wild  upon  the  streets 
endanger  their  lives,  impede  traffic,  and 
perpetrate  mischief.  Children  denied 
the  opportunity  to  work  off  their  animal 
spirits  in  wholesome  exercise  pervert 
those  spirits  to  mischievous  uses.  Most 
juvenile  crime  originates  in  the  most 
crowded  parts  of  big  cities. 

What  is  San  Francisco  doing  to  pro- 
vide playgrounds  for  its  children? 

NOT  ENOUGH  PLAYGROUNDS. 
Not  nearly  enough.  Something  has 
been  done ;  something  more  is  planned ; 
certain  bodies  are  enthusiastically  urg- 
ing that  a  great  deal  be  done.  But, 
though  there  should  be  a  playground 
within  four  blocks  of  every  child's 
home,  there  are  to-day  in  San  Francisco 
— a  city  of  400,000  inhabitants — only  two 
public  places  legally  set  apart  perma- 
nently for  this  purpose. 

What  has  been  done  is  this : 
A  block  has  been  set  aside  at  Seventh 
and  Harrison  streets,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  city,  and  another  block  at  North 
Beach,  on  the  north  side  of  the  city, 
under  the  control  of  the  Playgrounds 
Commission.  These  are  exclusively  for 
the  use  of  the  children.  The  other 
places  where  they  may  now  play  are  a 
few  plots  lent  by  the  Park  Commission, 
a  few  vacant  lots  lent  by  private  parties, 
and  the  streets.  For  the  use  of  all  these 
— except  the  streets — the  Playgrounds 
Commission  is  largely  responsible. 

ORIGIN  OF  PLAYGROUND  MOVEMENT. 

The  playgrounds  movement  in  San 
Francisco  originated  with  the  Ladies  of 
the  California  Club.  In  their  studies 
they  had  learned  of  the  great  advant- 
ages derived  from  it  in  Eastern  cities- 


Washington,  New  York,  and,  most  no- 
tably, in  Chicago.  The  last-named  city 
has  led  the  advance  in  this  movement, 
spending  millions  of  dollars  to  acquire 
blocks  in  every  part  of  the  city,  and  ex- 
tending the  work  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  population.  Its  experience 
has  proved  that  juvenile  disorder  and 
juvenile  crime  decreases  in  exact  ratio 
to  the  increase  of  playground  facilities 
It  proved  that  the  money  spent  was 
much  more  than  saved  by  this  decrease 
in  police  precautions,  and  by  the  re- 
sultant decrease  in  adult  crime,  because 
the  criminal  who  is  potential  in  a 
cooped-up  child  ceased  to  grow  up  into 
an  adult  criminal  when  children  were 
given  other  facilities  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  their  energies  and  ingenuity. 

THE  PLAYGROUND  COMMISSION. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  the  Cali- 
fornia Club  besought  the  city  govern- 
ment to  form  a  Playgrounds  Commis- 
sion and  to  issue  bonds  to  acquire  sites 
for  playgrounds.  The  city  administra- 
tion was  favorably  inclined,  and  the 
matter  was  made  an  issue  of  the  elec- 
tion of  1907.  At  that  election,  the  ladies 
got  out  and  solicited  votes.  They  had 
strong  adherents  in  the  firemen,  for 
whom  the  club  had  performed  many 
good  offices;  and  by  their  own  efforts 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment, they  succeeded  in  polling  enough 
votes  to  carry  a  charter  amendment  for 
the  formation  of  a  commission  and  to 
vote  bonds  to  acquire  the  two  grounds 
mentioned  above. 

On  November  23,  1907,  the  legislature 
approved  the  charter  amendment,  and  in 
January,  1908,  Mayor  Taylor  appointed 
the  following  members  of  the  Play- 
grounds Commission,  two  of  them  being 
members  of  the  California  Club,  in  rec- 
ognition of  their  labors  to  bring  the  is- 
sue out: 

H.  J.  McCoy,  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.;  Mrs.  L.  A.  Hayward ;  Mrs.  Lovell 
White ;  Sidney  S.  Peixotto,  of  the  Col- 
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umbia  Park  Boys'  Club;  J.  C.  Estrada, 
superintendent  of  the  Catholic  Mission; 
John  McLaren,  superintendent  of  Gold- 
en Gate  Park;  and,  ex-officio,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Education.  John 
W.  Sweeney,  president  of  the  Iron 
Workers  Council  was  chosen  secretary, 
and  to  him  has  been  committed  the  ex- 
ecutive oversight  of  the  construction 
work  on  the  playgrounds. 

This  commission  has  equal  dignity 
with  any  other  municipal  board,  and  is 
equally  entitled  to  call  upon  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  for  appropriations  to 
carry  on  its  work.  It  has  had  the 
hearty  sympathy  of  the  city  administra- 
tion. 

PLAYGROUNDS   FOR   EVERY   CHILD. 

But  the  appropriations  that  have  been 
possible  so  far  are  not  enough.  At  the 
next  bond  election  it  is  proposed  to  sub- 
mit to  the  voters  a  bond  issue  sufficient 
to  cover  the  expense  of  purchasing  four 
additional  sites  for  playgrounds  for  the 
exclusive  and  perpetual  use  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

These  sites  are  geographically  distrib- 
uted so  as  to  supply  every  part  of  the 
city  with  the  beginnings  of  an  adequate 
system  of  playgrounds.  They  are  lo- 
cated as  follows :  One  in  the  Potrero, 
one  at  Dolores  and  Eighteenth  streets, 
one  at  Dolores  and  Twenty-ninth  streets, 
and  one  on  Moscow  street,  well  out  on 
the  Mission  road. 

The  general  plan  of  development  of 
these  playgrounds  is  indicated  by  the 
plan  being  worked  out  at  North  Beach. 
This  ground  (bounded  by  Powell, 
Greenwich,  Mason,  Lombard  and  Mont- 
gomery avenue)  is  being  leveled  and 
walled  in.  Baseball  fields  will  be  laid 
out  upon  it.  A  portion  will  be  re- 
served for  a  girls'  playground,  and  suit- 
able games,  such  as  basketball,  will  be 
provided  for  their  use.  The  Board  of 
Works  will  construct  two  swimming 
pools :  one  for  warm  sea  baths ;  the 
other  for  cold  sea  baths.  These  pools 
will  be  shallow — so  that  children  may 


use  them  to  splash  in  and  to  learn  to 
swim. 

How  THE  GROUNDS  ARE  USED. 

Several  hundred  children  can  be  ac- 
commodated on  such  a  playground.  Not 
only  have  they  the  advantage  of  pro- 
viding exercise  in  the  open  air,  but  that 
exercise  is  of  a  kind  that  appeals  to 
children.  For  one  boy  who  likes  to  go 
through  the  military  drill  of  gymnasium 
exercises  under  the  disciplinary  eye  of 
a  director,  there  are  a  hundred  who  like 
to  play  baseball.  It  has  the  competitive 
element ;  it  allows  the  initiative  of  the 
boys  to  exercise  itself;  they  play  the 
game  they  like  as  they  please,  settling 
their  own  disputes,  instead  of  going 
through  a  cut-and-dried  program  pre- 
pared by  somebody  else.  When  there 
were  plenty  of  vacant  lots  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  earlier  days,  this  city  turned 
out  many  of  the  best  professional  ball 
players  in  the  country;  and  now  it 
turns  out  very  few.  Developing  profes- 
sional ball  players  is  not  the  aim  of  the 
Playgrounds  Commission. 

TEMPORARY  PLAYGROUNDS. 

At  the  request  of  the  commission, 
other  grounds  have  been  lent  for  tem- 
porary use.  The  park  commissioners 
have  lent  Lobos  Square,  on  the  north 
side  of  town,  and  this  will  be  made 
into  a  baseball  field  of  the  eastern  lawn 
type.  An  oval  tract  of  land  opposite 
the  Mission  High  School,  in  Mission 
Park,  has  also  been  lent  for  use  as  a 
playground  and  running  track.  And 
Franklin  Park  will  be  made  into  a 
baseball  field  for  the  boys. 

The  ideal  playground  should  have  sep- 
arate spaces  for  boys  and  girls ;  should 
be  supplied  with  some  gymnastic  ap- 
paratus; should  have  as  director  an  ed- 
ucated man  with  a  knowledge  of  games 
and  a  sympathetic  insight  into  boys' 
character,  and,  as  assistant,  a  matron  to 
look  after  the  girls ;  and  should  have  a 
permanent  building,  equipped  with 
baths,  dressing  rooms  and  reading  room. 
This  building,  in  Eastern  cities,  is  also 
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WHERE     SHALL     THE     CHILDREN 
PLAY? 

BY  E.  FRENCH  STROTHER. 
(From  The  California  Weekly.) 
AT  question  must  be  answered 
by  every  large  city.  Children 
cooped  in  city  houses  make  poor 
physical  specimens  and  poor  citizens. 
Children  running  wild  upon  the  streets 
endanger  their  lives,  impede  traffic,  and 
perpetrate  mischief.  Children  denied 
the  opportunity  to  work  off  their  animal 
spirits  in  wholesome  exercise  pervert 
those  spirits  to  mischievous  uses.  Most 
juvenile  crime  originates  in  the  most 
crowded  parts  of  big  cities. 

What  is  San  Francisco  doing  to  pro- 
vide playgrounds  for  its  children? 

NOT  ENOUGH  PLAYGROUNDS. 
Not  nearly  enough.  Something  has 
been  done ;  something  more  is  planned ; 
certain  bodies  are  enthusiastically  urg- 
ing that  a  great  deal  be  done.  But, 
though  there  should  be  a  playground 
within  four  blocks  of  every  child's 
home,  there  are  to-day  in  San  Francisco 
— a  city  of  400,000  inhabitants — only  two 
public  places  legally  set  apart  perma- 
nently for  this  purpose. 

What  has  been  done  is  this: 
A  block  has  been  set  aside  at  Seventh 
and  Harrison  streets,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  city,  and  another  block  at  North 
Beach,  on  the  north  side  of  the  city, 
under  the  control  of  the  Playgrounds 
Commission.  These  are  exclusively  for 
the  use  of  the  children.  The  other 
places  where  they  may  now  play  are  a 
few  plots  lent  by  the  Park  Commission, 
a  few  vacant  lots  lent  by  private  parties, 
and  the  streets.  For  the  use  of  all  these 
— except  the  streets — the  Playgrounds 
Commission  is  largely  responsible. 

ORIGIN  OF  PLAYGROUND  MOVEMENT. 

The  playgrounds  movement  in  San 
Francisco  originated  with  the  Ladies  of 
the  California  Club.  In  their  studies 
they  had  learned  of  the  great  advant- 
ages derived  from  it  in  Eastern  cities — 


Washington,  New  York,  and,  most  no- 
tably, in  Chicago.  The  last-named  city 
has  led  the  advance  in  this  movement, 
spending  millions  of  dollars  to  acquire 
blocks  in  every  part  of  the  city,  and  ex- 
tending the  work  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  population.  Its  experience 
has  proved  that  juvenile  disorder  and 
juvenile  crime  decreases  in  exact  ratio 
to  the  increase  of  playground  facilities. 
It  proved  that  the  money  spent  was 
much  more  than  saved  by  this  decrease 
in  police  precautions,  and  by  the  re- 
sultant decrease  in  adult  crime,  because 
the  criminal  who  is  potential  in  a 
cooped-up  child  ceased  to  grow  up  into 
an  adult  criminal  when  children  were 
given  other  facilities  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  their  energies  and  ingenuity. 

THE  PLAYGROUND  COMMISSION. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  the  Cali- 
fornia Club  besought  the  city  govern- 
ment to  form  a  Playgrounds  Commis- 
sion and  to  issue  bonds  to  acquire  sites 
for  playgrounds.  The  city  administra- 
tion was  favorably  inclined,  and  the 
matter  was  made  an  issue  of  the  elec- 
tion of  1907.  At  that  election,  the  ladies 
got  out  and  solicited  votes.  They  had 
strong  adherents  in  the  firemen,  for 
whom  the  club  had  performed  many 
good  offices;  and  by  their  own  efforts 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment, they  succeeded  in  polling  enough 
votes  to  carry  a  charter  amendment  for 
the  formation  of  a  commission  and  to 
vote  bonds  to  acquire  the  two  grounds 
mentioned  above. 

On  November  23,  1907,  the  legislature 
approved  the  charter  amendment,  and  in 
January,  1908,  Mayor  Taylor  appointed 
the  following  members  of  the  Play- 
grounds Commission,  two  of  them  being 
members  of  the  California  Club,  in  rec- 
ognition of  their  labors  to  bring  the  is- 
sue out: 

H.  J.  McCoy,  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.;  Mrs.  L.  A.  Hayward ;  Mrs.  Lovell 
White;  Sidney  S.  Peixotto,  of  the  Col- 
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umbia  Park  Boys'  Club;  J.  C.  Estrada, 
superintendent  of  the  Catholic  Mission ; 
John  McLaren,  superintendent  of  Gold- 
en Gate  Park;  and,  ex-officio,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Education.  John 
W.  Sweeney,  president  of  the  Iron 
Workers  Council  was  chosen  secretary, 
and  to  him  has  been  committed  the  ex- 
ecutive oversight  of  the  construction 
work  on  the  playgrounds. 

This  commission  has  equal  dignity 
with  any  other  municipal  board,  and  is 
equally  entitled  to  call  upon  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  for  appropriations  to 
carry  on  its  work.  It  has  had  the 
hearty  sympathy  of  the  city  administra- 
tion. 

PLAYGROUNDS   FOR   EVERY   CHILD. 

But  the  appropriations  that  have  been 
possible  so  far  are  not  enough.  At  the 
next  bond  election  it  is  proposed  to  sub- 
mit to  the  voters  a  bond  issue  sufficient 
to  cover  the  expense  of  purchasing  four 
additional  sites  for  playgrounds  for  the 
exclusive  and  perpetual  use  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

These  sites  are  geographically  distrib- 
uted so  as  to  supply  every  part  of  the 
city  with  the  beginnings  of  an  adequate 
system  of  playgrounds.  They  are  lo- 
cated as  follows :  One  in  the  Potrero, 
one  at  Dolores  and  Eighteenth  streets, 
one  at  Dolores  and  Twenty-ninth  streets, 
and  one  on  Moscow  street,  well  out  on 
the  Mission  road. 

The  general  plan  of  development  of 
these  playgrounds  is  indicated  by  the 
plan  being  worked  out  at  North  Beach. 
This  ground  (bounded  by  Powell, 
Greenwich,  Mason,  Lombard  and  Mont- 
gomery avenue)  is  being  leveled  and 
walled  in.  Baseball  fields  will  be  laid 
out  upon  it.  A  portion  will  be  re- 
served for  a  girls'  playground,  and  suit- 
able games,  such  as  basketball,  will  be 
provided  for  their  use.  The  Board  of 
Works  will  construct  two  swimming 
pools:  one  for  warm  sea  baths;  the 
other  for  cold  sea  baths.  These  pools 
will  be  shallow — so  that  children  may 


use  them  to  splash  in  and  to  learn  to 
swim. 

How  THE  GROUNDS  ARE  USED. 

Several  hundred  children  can  be  ac- 
commodated on  such  a  playground.  Not 
only  have  they  the  advantage  of  pro- 
viding exercise  in  the  open  air,  but  that 
exercise  is  of  a  kind  that  appeals  to 
children.  For  one  boy  who  likes  to  go 
through  the  military  drill  of  gymnasium 
exercises  under  the  disciplinary  eye  of 
a  director,  there  are  a  hundred  who  like 
to  play  baseball.  It  has  the  competitive 
element;  it  allows  the  initiative  of  the 
boys  to  exercise  itself;  they  play  the 
game  they  like  as  they  please,  settling 
their  own  disputes,  instead  of  going 
through  a  cut-and-dried  program  pre- 
pared by  somebody  else.  When  there 
were  plenty  of  vacant  lots  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  earlier  days,  this  city  turned 
out  many  of  the  best  professional  ball 
players  in  the  country;  and  now  it 
turns  out  very  few.  Developing  profes- 
sional ball  players  is  not  the  aim  of  the 
Playgrounds  Commission. 

TEMPORARY  PLAYGROUNDS. 

At  the  request  of  the  commission, 
other  grounds  have  been  lent  for  tem- 
porary use.  The  park  commissioners 
have  lent  Lobos  Square,  on  the  north 
side  of  town,  and  this  will  be  made 
into  a  baseball  field  of  the  eastern  lawn 
type.  An  oval  tract  of  land  opposite 
the  Mission  High  School,  in  Mission 
Park,  has  also  been  lent  for  use  as  a 
playground  and  running  track.  And 
Franklin  Park  will  be  made  into  a 
baseball  field  for  the  boys. 

The  ideal  playground  should  have  sep- 
arate spaces  for  boys  and  girls ;  should 
be  supplied  with  some  gymnastic  ap- 
paratus; should  have  as  director  an  ed- 
ucated man  with  a  knowledge  of  games 
and  a  sympathetic  insight  into  boys' 
character,  and,  as  assistant,  a  matron  to 
look  after  the  girls;  and  should  have  a 
permanent  building,  equipped  with 
baths,  dressing  rooms  and  reading  room. 
This  building,  in  Eastern  cities,  is  also 
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complex  thought  processes  at  work; 
we  see  our  impulsive  instincts  co-ordi- 
nated into  habitual  routine;  we  see  the 
effective  elements  of  consciousness  ex- 
erting their  powerful  and  mysterious 
processes  of  agreeable  selection;  in  fact, 
we  see  the  whole  conative  character  of 
consciousness  brought  to  light.  Man  '"s 
arbiter  of  his  own  destiny.  A  man's 
desires  which  he  has  largely  moulded 
himself  under  the  ideal  of  environment, 
is  the  best  possible  index  to  character. 
What  a  man  desires  to  do,  where  there 
are  no  restraints,  is  the  real  index  to 
his  character.  One  may  not  follow  his 
desires  because  he  may  be  restrained  by 
his  ideal  or  by  fear  of  pain  or  punish- 
ment. Will  is  the  throttle  of  desire. 
One  who  deliberately  wills  to  restrain 
a  desire  soon  changes  the  desire  into 
another  of  different  nature  to  which  he 
may  conscientiously  yield.  Character  is 
the  combination  of  desire  and  will.  A 
man  of  strong  character  is  one  who, 
feeling  the  acute  poignancy  of  his  de- 
sires, still  opposes  the  temptation  with 
an  indomitable  will  which  is  ever 
guided  by  the  irresistible  force  of  his 
ideal.  Children  are  forming  character 
on  the  playground;  for  there  they  are 
spending  a  larger  part  of  their  time, 
and  there  they  are  developing  more 
than  in  any  other  place  their  own  initia- 
tive and  self-expressive  power.  Their 
desires  and  self-expressive  powers  are 
called  out  by  environment.  If  the 
environment  is  bad,  a  child's  desires 
must  be  bad.  If  he  does  not  have  a 
decent  place  in  which  to  play,  and  one 
which  will  call  forth  his  best  sponta- 
neous interests,  how  can  he  become  the 
man  whom  he  ought  to  become?  If 
children  learn  to  play  dishonestly  and 
to  win  by  cheating;  or  if  they  engage 
in  questionable  sports  and  practice  im- 
moral suggestions  with  no  example  or 
ideal  of  a  better  way  to  play,  their 
desires  will  become  a  craving  for  those 
activities  which  have  become  agreeable 
in  such  surroundings  and  these  are 


likely  to  become  self-expressive  and 
permanent  in  their  lives.  Will  never 
comes  in  to  change  a  desire  until  an 
ideal  has  been  presented  which  will  call 
forth  a  desire  for  a  new  activity.  De- 
cent playgrounds  will  call  for  new, 
wholesome  desires  for  open  play;  these 
desires  will  supplant  the  old  of  the 
alley  and  the  trash-heap.  Then  the 
will,  which  is  the  whole  mind  active, 
will  impel  the  child  toward  the  new 
play  activities,  and  soon  new  habits  will 
be  formed  which  must  supplant  the  old. 
Does  not  then  the  well  directed  play- 
ground with  well  equipped  apparatus, 
with  directors  of  high  ideals  and  a 
knowledge  of  child  development,  and 
with  an  open  place  in  which  to  play 
where  the  success  of  one  depends  upon 
his  co-operation  with  the  whole  and 
where  every  child  feels  that  he  is  not 
trespassing  but  has  a  play  legacy  given 
him  by  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  part — 
does  not  such  a  playground  offer  op- 
portunities for  a  splendid  child  de- 
velopment? Briefly,  then,  in  so  short  a 
space,  we  have  seen  how  the  psychical 
development  is  influenced  by  play. 
The  instinct,  habits,  reason,  will  and  de- 
sires do  not  all  act  separately  but  in 
conjunction.  One  is  not  complete  with- 
out the  other  and  all  are  intricately 
related.  All  these  with  their  psychical 
auxiliaries  are  being  exercised  every 
day  in  the  play  life  of  human  beings. 
Play  is  fundamental  in  child  develop- 
ment because  it  calls  forth  the  sponta- 
neous interests  of  the  child  more  than 
any  other  line  of  activity.  All  educa- 
tion is  based  upon  the  principle  of 
developing  the  native  interests  of  the 
child  rather  than  stuffing  these  imma- 
ture beings  with  some  system  of  arti- 
ficial ideas  entirely  from  without  and 
uncongenial  to  the  child.  Here  are 
formed  the  habits  of  life.  The  instinct 
for  play  is  the  same  as  that  for  agree- 
able work.  A  boy  who  is  successful  in 
play  is  usually  successful  in  business. 
One  who  is  a  cheat  in  his  gang  will  be 
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a  cheat  at  the  head  of  a  corporation. 
A  boy  who  has  the  ambition  of  a  thug 
instilled  into  him  in  his  play-life  in  the 
alley,  will  generally  be  successful  as  a 
murderer.  A  boy  who  plays  to  con- 
struct things  of  usefulness  will  be  a 
man  of  ideals,  and  one  who  will  be  of 
service  to  humanity.  Neatness,  accu- 
racy, patience,  submission  to  law,  co- 
operation, and  usefulness  may  all  be 
learned  on  a  neat,  open  playground, 
but  will  seldom  be  experienced  in  the 
play  of  the  alley,  ash-heap,  secret  hall- 
way, basement,  or  coal-shed. 


THE   GERMAN    GYMNASTIC 
FESTIVALS. 

The  German  Gymnastic  Festivals  of 
the  United  Gymnastic  Societies  are 
held  every  five  years. 

In  Frankfort  one  was  held  in  1908, 
which  began  on  the  nth  and  lasted 
until  the  26th  of  July. 

During  the  first  week,  preliminary 
exercises  and  rehearsals  were  held  on 
the  exhibition  grounds,  which  were 
about  four  blocks  long  and  three  blocks 
wide. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  grandstand, 
16  horizontal  and  50  parallel  bars,  44 
horses,  16  bucks,  a  number  of  climbing 
poles,  ladders,  giant  strides,  jumping 
stands  and  the  like  had  been  set  up. 
The  center  of  the  field  was  reserved 
for  games,  such  as  foot,  first  tambourine 
and  schlag  ball.  On  the  left  in  front, 
a  large  space  was  set  aside  for  the 
"model"  exercises.  On  the  right,  three 
large  tents  were  erected,  where  com- 
petitive exercises  on  the  different  ap- 
paratuses took  place.  A  running  track 
was  situated  in  the  rear.  All  measure- 
ments were  recorded  by  an  electric  ap- 
paratus. At  the  entrance  to  the  left 
stood  an  enormous  festival  hall  with  a 
sitting  capacity  of  18,000.  There  the 
official  reception,  concerts  and  part  of 
the  exhibition  were  held.  This  festival 
hall  was  built  and  is  owned  by  the  city, 
and  cost  nearly  5,000,000  marks  to  erect. 


It  remains  for  the  use  of  future  festivals, 
such  as  play  an  important  part  in  the 
social  life  of  the  German  people. 

As  Frankfort  is  generally  overrun 
with  visitors  from  all  parts,  at  the  very 
time  of  the  year  at  which  this  Turnfest 
took  place,  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
encounter  was  to  arrange  proper  accom- 
modations for  the  competitors  and  their 
guests.  Thanks  to  the  great  interest 
and  assistance  of  the  city  authorities, 
this  difficulty  was  overcome.  Fifty 
thousand  visitors  were  expected  and 
about  60,000  came. 

Seventeen  thousand  men  were  entered 
in  the  exercises. 

The  competitive  work,  which  was 
divided  into  five  groups  began  on  Sun- 
day, July  Ipth. 

In  the  first  group,  which  is  always 
considered  the  most  ideal  test  for  an 
all  around  gymnast,  1,400  men  partici- 
pated. The  work  consisted  of  two 
exercises  each  on  the  horizontal  and 
parallel  bars,  and  horse — one  free  hand 
exercise — putting  the  20-pound  shot, 
high  jumping  and  hurdle  racing.  One 
hundred  and  forty  were  the  highest 
obtainable  points.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  men  received  more  than  100 
points  each,  and  were  entitled  to  a 
diploma  and  wreath,  the  highest  honor 
which  was  given  any  gymnast. 

Second  group. — Exclusively  athletic 
events.  Broad  and  high  jump,  putting 
the  3O-pound  shot,  hop-step-and-jump. 
loo  meter  dash  and  throwing  a  4-pound 
ball.  Twenty-six  thousand  men  were 
entered,  of  which  about  500  gained  the 
necessary  points  in  order  to  get  a  prize. 

Third  group. — Swimming,  wrestling, 
fencing  and  games.  Basket  and  baseball 
were  played  by  the  American  teams. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy  societies  com- 
peted in  the  various  games. 

The  "model"  exercises. — From  morn- 
ing till  night  the  enormous  field  was 
occupied  by  "model"  classes  and  players. 
No  matter  where  the  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tator turned,  they  saw  before  them  a 
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mass  of  humanity  in  rhythmic  and  grace- 
ful motion.  The  performers  on  the  dif- 
ferent apparatus,  in  the  competitive  as 
well  as  in  the  "model"  exercises,  were 
of  the  most  effective  type,  especially 
some  exercises  on  the  horizontal  bar, 
were  of  such  a  daring  character,  that 
as  Dr.  Sargent,  who  was  a  spectator 
declared,  were  equal  to  those  we  see 
in  the  circus. 

In  the  evenings  exhibitions  were 
given  on  the  platform  which  was 
erected  on  the  field.  The  performances 
comprised  such  exercises  as  pyramids, 
electric  dub  swinging  and  the  like. 
Besides  the  gymnastic  demonstration 
held  in  the  festival  hall,  concerts  were 
given  there  every  evening  by  the  United 
bingmg  Societies,  assisted  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  of  Frankfort. 
While  this  was  going  on,  a  spectacle 
which  pictured  the  development  of  gym- 
nastics from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present,  was  being  performed  in  the 
Court  Theatre. 

In  the  parade,  which  took  place  on 
Sunday,  June  ipth,  60,000  men  were  in 
line.  It  was  preceded  by  a  number  of 
symbolical  groups  portraying  the  his- 
tory of  gymnastics  as  from  ancient 
Grecian  times  to  the  middle  ages.  We 
Americans  about  400  in  number,  had  the, 
honor  to  march  at  the  head  of  the 
parade,  and  were  greeted  on  all  sides 
with  tremendous  applause.  Along  the 
line  of  march  the  sidewalks,  the  win- 
dows and  even  the  roofs  were  thronged 
with  people,  who  showered  us  with 
flowers  as  we  passed.  The  parade  began 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  at  11  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  it  was  5  o'clock  before 
the  rear  portion  reached  the  exhibition 
grounds,  when  17,000  men  at  once  fell 
in  line  for  free  hand  exercises.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a  light  rain  began 
to  fall,  not  a  man  left  his  place. 

All  exercises,  including  those  of  12,000 
school  children  and  1,000  ladies  were 


taken  first  to  response,  and  the  rhythmic 
time  to  the  sound  of  electric  bells  which 
were  distributed  all  over  the  field. 

In  the  awarding  of  the  prizes,  the 
greatest  secrecy  was  preserved.  No 
one  but  the  highest  officials  knew  the 
complete  final  results  before  the  public 
announcement.  After  a  short  address 
by  the  President  of  "Die  Deutsche 
Turnershaft,"  Dr.  Goetz,  the  victorious 
were  called  up  and  crowned  with  laurel 
wreaths  by  young  ladies.  A  wreath 
with  an  accompanying  diploma,  is  the 
only  and  highest  honor,  which  the  victor 
can  attain.  For  the  second  time  the 
first  two  prizes  went  to  men  from 
Munich. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  love  of  gym- 
nastics goes  the  love  of  song,  of  merri- 
ment and  of  wandering.  Everywhere 
one  could  hear  the  beautiful  songs  of 
Germany,  proclaiming  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  love — the  love  of  home — but 
above  all — the  glories  of  the  Fatherland. 

All  countries  were  represented,  Rus- 
sia, Italy,  Belgium,  Australia,  Brazil 
and  even  Japan.  From  the  United 
States  about  1,000  in  all  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
festival,  and  on  every  side  they  were 
hailed  with  the  most  cordial  greetings. 
Seventy  men  participated  in  the  compe- 
tition, of  which  22  gained  prizes.  These. 
70  men  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Brosius  gave  an  exhibition  with  dumb- 
bells, which  met  with  universal  applause. 
The  "model"  exercises  on  the  parallel 
bars  and  the  swinging  of  electric  clubs 
by  men  from  St.  Louis  also  found  the 
highest  appreciation. 

Although  two  military  bands  played 
alternately  on  the  field,  the  Americans 
were  the  only  ones  whose  exercises 
were  accompanied  by  music. 

FRITZ  KRIMMEL, 

1350  Clinton  Avenue, 
N.  Y.  City. 


—CLEVELAND,   OHIO 


A  SEATTLE   PLAYGROUND. 

Seattle  is  rapidly  "getting  into  her 
pace"  in  so  far  as  playground  matters 
go.  This  western  metropolis  has  a  way 
of  doing  things  with  a  swing  and  a 
hustle  that  usually  accomplishes  a  great 
deal  in  a  short  space  of  time,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  playground 
movement  will  receive  its  full  share  of 
attention. 

Last  year  after  a  striking  appeal  by 
Dr.  George  J.  Fisher,  of  New  York, 
which  was  followed  by  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Hanmer,  the  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners decided  to  enter  the  playground 
business.  Consequently  some  locations 
were  secured  and  a  small  amount  of 
home-made  equipment  was  installed 
upon  one  small  lot  and  a  director  placed 
in  charge. 

The  playground  was  successful  and 
this  summer,  instead  of  one  playground 
with  one  man  in  charge,  the  commis- 
sion is  operating  four  good  sized  play- 
grounds, two  of  which  are  equipped 
with  Spalding  apparatus  and  each  one 
supervised  by  a  man  and  a  woman 
instructor.  With  four  playgrounds 
against  last  year's  record  of  one,  and 
with  three  others  improved  and  an 
additional  seven  unimproved,  making 
a  total  of  fourteen  play  spaces  already 
acquired,  Seattle  is  in  line  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  foremost  cities  in  play- 
ground improvement. 

J.  HOWARD  STINE, 
Supt.  of  Playfields, 
Seattle,  Wash. 


CLEVELAND,   OHIO. 

The  first  Municipal  Outdoor  Athletic 
Meet  conducted  by  the  Cleveland  Park 
Department,  Saturday,  May  29th,  at  the 
city  Stadium  proved  to  be  a  very  inter- 
esting and  successful  affair. 

This  meet  dedicated  the  new  Muni- 
cipal Stadium.  Surrounded  on  all 


sides  by  hills,  the  field  is  the  centre  of 
a  vast  natural  amphitheatre.  Thou- 
sands of  spectators  sat  on  the  hillside 
cheering  the  winners  of  the  various 
events,  in  which  over  two  hundred  men 
from  twelve  of  the  leading  gymnasiums 
and  clubs  such  as  Municipal  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  and  settlement  houses  had  repre- 
senting teams. 

Medals  were  awarded  the  winners  in 
each  of  the  events  and  a  handsome  lov- 
ing cup  was  presented  to  the  institution 
scoring  the  most  points. 

This  meet  as  well  as  the  indoor  meet 
conducted  by  the  Park  Department,  a 
short  time  before  was  in  charge  of  E. 
L.  Bloomberg,  Director  of  the  Municipal 
Gymnasium,  and  T.  C.  Moore,  Secretary 
of  the  Park  Department,  who  are  to  be 
congratulated  in  the  way  these  affairs 
were  conducted. 

These  meets  being  so  successful  the 
Park  Department  has  decided  to  make 
them  an  annual  affair. 


E.  L.  Bloomberg,  Physical  Director  of 
the  Orange  Avenue  Municipal  Gym- 
nasium and  Playground,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  for  the  last  five  years  has  been 
appointed  Supervisor  of  the  Municipal 
Playgrounds,  succeeding  Geo.  Ehler,  in 
charge  last  year. 

The  seven  playgrounds  were  form- 
ally opened  Wednesday,  June  23d,  and 
will  remain  open  during  the  vacation 
period  from  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  daily. 

Ten  men  and  six  women  instructors 
were  employed  for  the  various  grounds 
in  some  of  which  two  men  and  one 
woman  instructor  will  be  in  charge. 

Supervisor  Bloomberg  has  inaugu- 
rated a  number  of  features  in  play- 
grounds, some  among  which  are  boys' 
and  girls'  republics — a  system  of  self- 
government— for  each  ground,  as  well 
as  such  features  as  Playground  Flower 
Days,  and  Children's  Country  Ex- 
cursions. 


EVANSVILLE— 


MAYOR    RELEASED    AFTER    PLAY- 
GROUND    PROMISES. 

(From    The   Evansville   Press.) 


chcers  for  Mayor  Nolan 

and      three      cheers      for      play- 
grounds,"   shouted    a    little    girl 
as    the   mayor    stepped    out    before    the 
crowd   in   Riverside  avenue. 

"You  boys  and  girls  have  won  the 
victory,"  said  the  mayor. 

"For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  city  you  boys  and  girls  have  exer- 
cised your  right  and  have  come  up  to 
the  city  hall  to  make  demands  for  what 
you  want. 

"You  have  done  right.  City  officials 
are  your  servants  as  well  as  the  ser- 
vants of  the  people  who  vote  them 
into  office. 

"Cities  would  be  better  if  the  boys 
and  girls  took  more  interest  in  them. 
You  ought  to  attend  council  meetings. 
You  ought  to  know  what  is  going  on. 

"I  have  made  it  a  rule  of  life  never 
to  promise  a  child  anything  I  can't  give 
it.  So  I  am  not  going  to  promise  you 
a  lot  of  things  to-day  that  I  can't  give 
you.  I've  got  boys  of  my  own  and  I've 
given  them  about  everything  I  have  and 
still  they  want  more.  You  may  all 
want  more  than  I  can  give,  but  I  will 
promise  you,  on  my  word  of  honor, 
as  a  captive  of  war,  that  you  will  have 
at  least  two  playgrounds  and  a  floating 
swimming  pool,  possibly  two. 

"You  girls  need  playgrounds  as  well  as 
the  boys,  and  I  want  to  do  all  I  can  to 
help  you  to  grow  up  to  be  healthy  phys- 
ically, morally  and  mentally. 

"I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  coming 
to  the  city  hall  to-day,  and  I  want  to 
impress  upon  you  that  you  have  as 
much  right  to  make  demands  as  any- 
one. I  want  you  to  come  back  and  see 
me  again." 

Then  hundreds  of  voices  joined  in  a 
cheer  for  playgrounds  that  drowned 
out  the  band. 


OPENING       OF       ZABRISKI       PLAY- 
GROUND FOR  JERSEY  CITY 
CHILDREN. 

(From   The  Evening  Journal,  June  21, 
1909.) 

Cornelius  Zabriski,  like  the  late  Eu- 
gene Field,  was  a  lover  of  children.  He 
spent  all  his  spare  moments  with  young- 
sters, and  happy  was  he  when  he  could 
see  the  little  ones  happy.  When  Cor- 
nelius Zabriski  died  he  left  to  Jersey 
City  an  acre  or  more  of  land  fronting 
on  Mercer  Street  to  be  used  as  a  play- 
ground for  the  children.  He  also  left  a 
sum  of  money  to  be  used  in  the  im- 
provement of  this  ground  so  that  the 
children  of  this  railroad  city  could  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  green  pastures,  sand 
heaps,  wading  pool,  running  track  and 
other  up-to-date  health-giving  things 
that  the  children  of  the  tenements  do 
not  often  get. 

The  dying  wish  of  Cornelius  Za- 
briski will  be  gratified  at  2  o'clock  to- 
day when  the  Children's  Playground 
will  be  formally  thrown  open  with  fitting 
ceremony. 

It  is  a  big  day  for  the  little  boys  and 
girls  in  Jersey  City.  The  No.  9  School 
Band,  piping  all  the  leading  songs,  will 
entertain  the  invited  guests.  Pupils 
from  the  Jersey  City  Training  School 
are  on  the  programme  for  several  songs. 

Mayor  H.  Otto  Wittpenn  will  make 
the  address  of  acceptance  and  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  Lyman,  of  Brooklyn,  the  presen- 
tation speech.  After  the  speechmaking. 
singing  and  tunes  by  the  band  and 
prayers  have  been  said  by  the  Rev. 
Arnold  Bavendam  and  the  Rev.  John 
F.  Ryan,  the  grounds  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  youngst 

The  cost  of  everything  is  said  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $12,000. 

The  pictures  on  the  opposite  page 
were  taken  on  the  opening  of  Zabriski 
Playground. 
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SPALDING  ALL-STEEL   EQUIPMENT   AT  ZABRISKI   PLAYGROUND,   JERSEY   CITY. 


PLAYGROUND  LEAGUE— 


A   LETTER. 

This  letter  is  typical  of  the  intelligent 
and  vigorous  manner  in  which  many 
local  playground  associations  are  work- 
ing. 

OSWEGO  MUNICIPAL  PLAYGROUND  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

OSWEGO,  N.  Y.,  June  24,  1909. 
RICHARD  K.  PIEZ,  President. 
FRANK  A.   SAVER.  Vice- President. 
Mrs.  MARY  H.  MAC£LROY,  Secretary. 
LUTHER  W.  Morr,  Treasurer. 

LEE  F.  HANMER,  Secretary, 
9202  Metropolitan  Building, 

i    Madison  Avenue,   New   York. 

DEAR  SIR:  One  feature  of  our  or- 
ganization which  may  interest  you  is 
our  Junior  Playground  League.  1  en- 
close our  enrollment  form  which  ex- 
plains the  function  of  the  League.  We 
hope  to  interest  the  parents  through  the 
children.  Each  member  of  the  League 
wears  a  button  and  helps  to  increase  the 
chapters  and  the  membership  of  each 
chapter. 

We  are  making  good  progress  with 
one  of  our  playgrounds.  This  is  located 
in  Kingsford  Park,  an  abandoned  cem- 
etery, containing  about  four  acres.  It  is 
a  beautiful  level  spot  in  one  of  our  well 
populated  wards  and  has  been  graded 
for  our  purpose.  The  Common  Council 
and  the  Department  of  Works  appro- 
priated the  money  for  grading,  which  is 
being  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Works.  About  $300 
additional  for  this  purpose  was  raised 
by  the  people  of  the  neighborhood.  We 
are  now  ready  to  install  apparatus  and 
expect  to  spend  about  $800  for  the  pur- 
pose. After  carefully  considering  the 
matter  we  have  decided  not  to  trust  to 
home-made  apparatus  and  will  install 
that  made  by  Spalding  &  Brothers,  of 
Chicopee.  We  hope  to  have  a  formal 
opening  in  about  two  weeks,  or  as  soon 
a?  we  can  get  the  grounds  ready. 

Our  Committee  on  Playground  Su- 
pervision recommends  the  employment 


of  two  supervisors.  A  man  to  look  after 
the  older  boys  and  the  athletics  and  a 
woman  to  look  after  the  younger  chil- 
dren and  girls.  We  expect  to  employ 
these  two  supervisors  for  three  months 
In  addition  we  shall  have  the  assistance 
of  the  physical  director  of  the  local  Y. 
M.  C  A.  and  a  number  of  volunteers — 
young  men  and  women. 

\Vc  hope  that  we  can  make  this  play- 
ground movement  a  municipal  affair 
and  have  the  city  take  up  the  care  and 
management  of  it  in  the  future.  Until 
we  can  bring  this  about  we  will  keep  it 
going  through  voluntary  subscriptions. 
Our  Commissioner  of  Works  is  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  us  and  will  em- 
ploy our  supervisors  as  members  of  his 
department  (which  includes  the  parks) 
while  we  pay  the  salaries. 

In  the  eastern  section  of  the  city  we 
are  now  grading  another  park  of  about 
four  acres  and  we  hope  to  equip  this 
later.  We  have  decided  for  the  present 
to  concentrate  our  efforts  on  one  of  the 
playgrounds  and  make  it  serve  as  an 
object  lesson.  We  feel  confident  that 
the  demand  for  additional  playgrounds 
will  be  so  great  that  next  year  both 
will  be  in  running  order  and  we  can  di- 
rect our  attention  to  smaller  local  play- 
grounds. I  am  given  to  understand  that 
we  may  expect  a  contribution  for  the 
second  playground  next  year  which  will 
equip  it  as  fully  as  our  first  play- 
groir 

\\\  hope  to  be  able  next  fall  to  erect 
a  playground  pavilion  with  baths  and 
toilet  facilities  at  this  park.  I  have  been 
thinking  of  a  simple  one-story  cement 
or  stone  structure  entirely  above 
ground,  containing  a  main  room  and  at 
each  end  a  smaller  room  containing 
baths  and  toilet  facilities.  The  one  for 
boys  to  open  on  the  boys'  grounds,  the 
other  for  girls  to  open  on  the  girls' 
grounds.  The  roof  of  this  might  be 
made  of  cement  and  over  it  a  columnar 
structure  raised,  which  would  provide  a 
shelter  in  rainy  weather  and  also  pro- 


-PLAYGROUND  LEAGUE 


vide  a  comfortable  retreat  for  parents 
who  could  from  this  point  of  vantage 
view  the  games  in  progress  in  different 
parts  of  the  grounds. 

Can  you  refer  me  to  any  one  who  can 
give  me  information  concerning  such  a 
structure.  I  want  to  know  more  par- 
ticularly about  its  equipment.  The 
building  itself  I  could  plan  readily 
enough,  but  I  want  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  already  used  such  play- 
ground shelters  in  order  that  we  profit 
by  it.  I  should  especially  like  to  know 
what  some  of  these  buildings  cost  in 
order  that  I  may  give  intelligent  an- 
swers to  questions. 

We  appreciate  the  help  you  have  al- 
ready given  us  and  hope  you  will  con- 
tinue your  interest  in  our  playgrounds. 
Very  truly  yours, 

RICHARD  K.  PIEZ. 


JUNIOR       PLAYGROUND       LEAGUE 
OF  THE  OSWEGO  MUNICIPAL 
PLAYGROUND    ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

PURPOSE. 

This  League  shall  be  formed  to  se- 
cure the  co-operation  of  the  children  of 
the  city  in  the  conduct  of  the  public 
playgrounds;  to  insure  equal  rights  and 
a  "square  deal"  to  all  in  the  use  of  pub- 
lic playgrounds;  to  develop  ideals  of 
good  citizenship;  to  stimulate  public 
interest  in  playgrounds. 

ORGANIZATION. 

This  League  shall  consist  of  a  number 
of  chapters  which  shall  include  the 
children  of  the  different  neighborhoods 
and  be  organized  in  accordance  with  the 
by-laws.  The  captains  of  the  chapters 
shall  constitute  an  advisory  committee 
to  co-operate  with  the  Committee  on 
Supervision  and  Administration  of  the 
Oswego  Municipal  Playground  Associ- 
ation. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The  chapters  shall  consist  of  boys  and 


girls   under   eighteen   who   subscribe   to 
the  by-laws  of  the  League. 

BY-LAWS. 

I.  NAMES  OF  CHAPTERS. 

1.  Chapters   shall   be   named   after   il- 
lustrious Americans. 

2.  The    names    shall    be   chosen    by   a 
majority  of  the  members  of  a  chapter. 

II.  MEMBERSHIP. 

1.  Chapters   shall    consist   of   not   less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty  members. 

2.  Boys  and  girls  under  eighteen  are 
eligible  upon  signing  the  by-laws. 

3.  Members    may    be    excluded    from 
any    chapter     for    flagrant    misconduct. 
A  majority  vote  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mitee  of  the  League  and  the  Committee 
on    Administration    of    the    Playground 
Association    shall    be    necessary    to    ex- 
clude any  boy  or  girl  from  a  chapter. 

4.  Boys    excluded    from    one    chapter 
for  misconduct  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
any  other  chapter. 

III.  MEETINGS. 

1.  Shall   be  held  when  called  by  the 
captain. 

2.  The  captain  of  a  chapter  shall  call 
a  meeting  upon  the  request  of  one-third 
of  its  members. 

IV.  OFFICERS. 

1.  The  chapters  shall  choose  a  captain 
and  a  lieutenant  by  a  majority  vote  of 
its  members. 

2.  Officers  shall  serve  for  one  year,  or 
until  their  successors  are  elected. 

3.  The    captain    shall    preside    at    all 
meetings  of  the  chapter  and  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  the  welfare  of  the 
chapter  demands. 

4.  The  lieutenant  shall  assist  the  cap- 
tain and  act  in  his  place  when  from  any 
cause  the  captain  is  unable  to  act. 

5.  The   captain   shall   furnish  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Oswego   Municipal    Play- 
ground Association  with  a  duplicate  list 
of  the  members  of  his  chapter. 


ORGANIZED  SPORTS— 


THE     PROPER     RELATION     OF    OR- 

GANIZED    SPORTS    ON    PUBLIC 

PLAYGROUNDS     AND     IN 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

BY  LORN  A  HK;BEE  LELAND. 
Playground  Architect  and   Organizer. 

(One  of  the  Authors  of  Playground 

Technique  and  Playcraft.) 
(Abstract  of  paper  read  at  Denver  Con- 
vention, N.  E.  A.,  1909.) 
THE  PLAYGROUND  STANDS  FOR  NATURAL, 
RACIAL  AND  SELF-EDUCATION. 

It  furnishes  practically  the  only  place 
in  the  city  where  the  child  is  not  obliged 
to  do  things  foreign  or  distasteful  to  its 
nature.  Play  is  nature's  short  cut  to 
experience.  It  teaches  the  lessons 
which  were  beneficial  to  the  race  in  past 
ages. 

The  play  director  is  the  interpreter  of 
race  tradition  and  is  made  necessary  by 
the  civilization,  which  prevents  the  child 
from  observing  adult  activity  under 
favorable  conditions  and  opportunity  for 
imitation.  The  play  instructor  secures 
his  influence  because  he  knows  more 
things  which  will  interest  the  children 
than  their  natural  street  leaders.  The 
child  is  always  the  supreme  judges  of 
the  efficiency  of  his  leadership. 

PLAYGROUND  ACTIVITIES  MUST  BE 
RECREATIVE  AND  INTERESTING. 

A  system  of  educational  play  for  the 
playground  must  be  prescribed  with  free- 
dom for  the  child  to  choose  the  games 
he  will  play.  His  choice  can  be  guided 
to  ethical,  educational  and  hygienic  ends, 
but  these  ends  must  be  achieved  on  the 
playground,  through  the  re-creative  ap- 
plication of  play. 

THE  SCHOOL  STANDS  FOR  THE  ACQUIRED 
EDUCATION  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

Its  system,  developed  by  adults,  rep- 
resents the  ideals  toward  which  the  race 
is  consciously  working. 

To  the  child  it  represents  external 
authority  and  order  along  with  the 
teaching  of  parents,  the  church  and  so- 
ciety ;  it  is  the  personification  of  the 
"eternal  musts";  the  place  to  learn  to 


work  at  disagreeable  duties.  School  life 
should  promote  a  high  sense  of  duty  as 
opposed  to  inclination,  therefore  the 
teacher  is  necessarily  a  disciplinarian 
and  often  a  task  master. 

THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND 
PLAYGROUNDS  is  ANTITHETICAL. 

The  disobedient  child  is  kept  after 
school  as  punishment;  the  playground 
excludes  him  from  the  games  and 
grounds  and  makes  the  play  so  interest- 
ing that  the  child  is  punished. 
THE  SCHOOL  SHOULD  MEET  THE  NEEDS 
OF  THE  AVERAGE  PUPIL. 

The  brightest  at  school  must  be  kept 
back  in  order  not  to  outstrip  the  dull- 
ards. Necessarily  the  passing  mark  is 
such  that  every  student  with  proper 
study  can  reach  it.  Such  methods  raise 
average  intelligence,  the  chief  concomi- 
tant of  civilization,  but  tend  to  limit 
individual  initiative. 

SCHOOL  SPORTS  SHOULD  DEVELOP  ALL 
THE  CHILDFU 

Schools  and  playgrounds  are  both 
necessary  to  complete  education.  Each 
should  follow  its  own  traditions. 
Therefore  a  system  of  sports  for  public 
schools  should  be : 

First. — Educational,  teaching  what 
adults  decide  best  for  the  children. 

Second. — They  should  meet  the  hy- 
gienic, social  and  educational  conditions 
obtaining  with  the  majority,  who  may  be 
under-fed  with  insufficient  sleep  and 
living  under  unsanitary  conditions. 

The  stimulus  of  intense  competition 
may  lead  the  ambitious,  nervous  child  to 
greatly  exceed  the  safe  limitations  of 
his  strength. 

Third.— They  should  be  compulsory 
and  a  regular  part  of  school  work;  with 
standards  within  reach  of  the  average 
child. 

Fourth. — They  must  be  adapted  to 
school  equipment  without  extensive  cost- 
ly immediate  changes. 

Lastly. — They  must  not  lose  their 
identity  as  sports. 
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COMPETITION  IN  SCHOOL  SPORTS  SHOULD 
BE  SUFFICIENT  ONLY  TO  HOLD  THE 

INTEREST  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 
School  sports  should  prepare  for  freer 
competition  on  the  playground.  Infor- 
mal, intra-school  contests,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  teams  by  choosing  sides  in  the 
physical  training  classes  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  hold  interest.  Active  partici- 
pation by  every  pupil  and  equal  develop- 
ment of  all  players  should  be  the  ideal 
of  school  sports. 

THE  PLAYGROUNDS  SHOULD  DEVELOP 
LEADERS. 

The  traditions  of  the  playground  are 
such  that  it  furnishes  unequaled  oppor- 
tunity, in  an  atmosphere  of  liberty,  for 
the  development  of  leaders.  The  child 
is  here,  not  shielded  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  misdoings.  Many  of 
the  forces  of  education  are  maternal. 
Too  much  of  this  good  thing  creates 
dependence.  It  is  sometimes  claimed 
that  things  are  made  too  easy  for  the 
children,  that  knowledge  is  fed  out  to 
them  in  homeopathic,  sugar-coated 
doses.  They  eat  the  sugar-coating  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  tree  of 
knowledge  under  other  and  more  inter- 
esting but  less  moral  conditions.  The 
playground  aims  to  improve  these  other 
conditions.  It  represents  life  standards 
of  child  civilization.  In  order  to  "make" 
the  team  it  is  necessary  "to  deliver  the 
goods."  If  little  Johnnie  "muffs  a  pop. 
up,"  his  peers  sit  in  judgment  and  the 
jury  pay  no  attention  to  the  plea  that 
"he  did  his  best."  The  verdict  is  "give 
him  the  sack  off  the  team."  There  is 
no  65  per  cent,  mark  on  the  play- 
ground. 

INTER-SCHOOL    COMPETITION    CAN    BE 

CARRIED  ON  BEST  THROUGH  THE 
CO-OPERATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC 

PLAYGROUNDS. 

Playground,   school   sports,   under  the 
joint  control  of  the  public  schools,  pri- 
vate   and    parochial    schools    and    play-  . 
grounds      should      furnish      opportunity 


through  competition  for  the  development 
of  leaders.  Only  those  passing  certain 
physical  and  mental  standards  should 
compete.  Teams  including  all  those  who 
"passed,"  in  athletics  should  be  formed 
to  compete  with  respective  teams  from 
other  schools  on  the  playground.  There 
would  be  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  teams 
for  each  sport  in  each  school.  The  total 
score  would  be  the  combined  score  of 
all  the  teams.  District  games  would  be 
played  off  in  the  nearest  playground. 
The  championship  meet  could  be  made  a 
great  Fourth  of  July  Festival.  Prizes 
should  be  inexpensive,  ribbons  and  ban- 
ners to  go  to  the  team,  school  and  play- 
ground rather  than  to  individuals. 
THE  DANGERS  OF  COMPETITION. 

Competition,  unless  carefully  regulated 
leads  to  specialization,  introducing  com- 
mercialism and  corruption  in  athletics. 
Children's  sports  should  be  developed 
for  the  sake  of  the  children  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  game  and  the  spectator. 
American  sports,  especially  in  college, 
high  school  and  athletic  clubs  are  profes- 
sional in  methods  and  ideals  because  they 
are  intended  mainly  to  interest  the  specta- 
tor and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  player. 
The  playing  rules  for  professional  and 
amateurs  should  be  on  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent basis.  The  educators  of  our 
country  can  absolutely  change  the  tend- 
ency of  our  national  games  by  con- 
trolling the  rules  committees.  These 
committees  have  been  generally  made  up 
of  professional  coaches  and  others,  who 
judging  from  results  have  been  inter- 
ested largely  in  the  money  side  of  the 
game.  Naturally  the  tendency  of  the 
game  has  been  toward  specialization. 

Clean  sport  campaigns  may  be  neces- 
sary and  right  among  professionals,  but 
for  amateurs,  they  should  strike  at  the 
roots  of  evil  by  modifying  the  conditions 
which  cause  corruption. 

Children  who  have  not  been  subjected 
to  corrupting  influences  are  naturally 
sportsmen  and  play  the  game  for  the 
game's  sake. 


PLAYGROUNDS- 


EDUCATORS  SHOULD  PREPARE  AND  PUB- 
LISH MODIFIED  RULES  TO  DEVELOP 
CHILDREN'S  SPORTS  WITH 
AMATEUR  IDEALS. 

The  control  of  rules  committees,  modi- 
fications and  publication  of  rules,  gov- 
erning the  sports  of  schools  and  play- 
grounds should  be  in  the  hands  of  edu- 
cators, physical  educators,  hygienists  and 
others,  who  are  not  dependent  upon 
commercial  interests  in  securing  and 
holding  their  positions.  Such  a  rules 
committee  should  modify  our  traditional 
games  to  adapt  them  to  city,  school  and 
playground  conditions  and  should  pub- 
lish these  modified  rules  and  keep  con- 
trol of  the  situation  rather  than  permit 
the  publication  and  control  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  same  interests  which  have 
done  so  much  to  specialize  American 
games. 

When  the  children's  games  of  our 
country  follow  in  the  commercial  and 
professional  footsteps  of  the  games  for 
adults,  as  now  played,  then  amateur 
sports  in  America  will  indeed  be  dead. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  has  raised  a  fund 
for  playgrounds  by  means  of  a  "Tag 
Day."  The  undertaking  has  been  under 
the  direction  of  the  Woman's  Civic 
League.  The  funds  will  be  used  for 
equipping  and  supervising  Cheyenne's 
first  public  playground. 


PLAYGROUNDS. 
BY  J.  J.  KELSO,  TORONTO. 
T  is  safe  to  predict  that  in  the 
next  few  years  thousands  of 
acres  of  valuable  city  land  will 
be  returned  to  the  children  for  health 
and  recreation.  In  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  cities  and  eagerness  for  wealth 
and  commercial  success,  no  thought  was 
given  to  the  city  beautiful,  nor  did  any 
one  realize  that  the  vacant  lots  on  which 
their  boyish  pastimes  were  held  would 
disappear  so  rapidly.  Now  thoughtful 
men  see  the  mistake  that  has  been  made 


and  are  earnestly  striving  to  restore  the 
children's  heritage.  Much  remains  to  be 
done,  but  public  sentiment  is  sound  on 
this  question  and  will  endorse  the  neces- 
sary expenditure. 

"Four  or  five  district  playgrounds  will 
not  by  any  means  meet  the  need.  Bet- 
ter three  small  playgrounds  than  one 
large  one.  The  tendency  is  to  establish 
playgrounds  in  the  suburbs  where  land 
is  cheap,  but  they  should  be  just  as 
numerous  in  the  heart  of  the  city  where 
congestion  of  population  breeds  moral 
and  physical  degeneracy.  A  playground 
should  be  within  five  minutes'  walk  of 
every  child,  and  if  we  allow  a  play- 
ground for  every  twenty  thousand  of  a 
city's  population  we  can  see  how  far  be- 
hind this  standard  most  of  our  cities  are 
at  the  present  time. 

"Equipment  is  essential,  but  far  more 
important  even  than  that  is  the  super- 
vision given  to  the  children  in  their  play. 
If  enthusiastic  directors  with  the  proper 
moral  viewpoint  are  given  charge  of 
these  playgrounds  they  can  do  a  truly 
national  work  in  the  development  of  a 
sound  physique  and  high  character.  As 
much  if  not  more  can  be  learned  from 
play  than  from  books,  though  there  need 
be  no  rivalry,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  play  diverts  from  crime  and  low 
pursuits;  creating  contentment  and 
cheerfulness  and  inspiring  youth  with 
noble  ideals. 

"If  here  and  there  a  few  old  rookeries 
were  torn  down  and  the  land  devoted 
to  play  space  more  than  one  useful  pur- 
pose would  be  served.  Two  hundred 
feet  frontage  with  the  ordinary  depth 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  would 
make  a  good  neighborhood  playground. 
Too  many  children  gathered  in  one  place 
is  not  desirable. 

"Children  need  outdoor  amusements 
in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  and  if 
there  is  the  willingness  to  provide  for 
their  needs  it  can  be  done  without  great 
expense.  Free  skating  rinks  should  be 
numerous.  Thousands  of  children  have 
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been  denied  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of 
skating  because  they  could  not  pay  for 
admission  to  rinks.  The  civic  govern- 
ment as  the  guardian  of  children  should 
be  interested  in  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  future  citizens,  and  should  make 
recreation  and  simple  sport  as  free  as 
the  air.  Healthy  enjoyment  should 
never  depend  on  the  possession  of 
wealth.  The  fact  of  being  a  child  is 
the  all-sufficient  reason  why  play  should 
be  encouraged,  and  every  faculty  pro- 
vided. 

"To  secure  the  proper  number  of  play- 
grounds, rinks,  toboggan  slides,  gymnas- 
iums, bath  houses,  etc.,  will  require  con- 
stant agitation  for  years  to  come.  If  the 
enthusiasm  lags  they  will  not  be  pro- 
vided, for  large  expenditure  will  be 
necessary.  Therefore  may  we  not  ap- 
peal confidently  on  behalf  of  the  chil- 
dren to  men  in  authority,  aldermen, 
school  trustees,  editors,  business  men, 
educators — to  keep  the  playground  move- 
ment constantly  in  view,  giving  it  their 
endorsement  and  advocacy  whenever 
possible,  remembering  that  the  best  type 
of  citizen  can  be  evolved  only  from  the 
healthy,  robust  child,  who  has  had  a  free 
and  well-rounded  youth  spent  in  cheerful 
and  clean  moral  environment." 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  TORONTO  PLAY- 
GROUND LEAFLET. 

If  the  present  generation  of  children 
has  been  overlooked  what  of  the  genera- 
tions yet  to  come? 

It  is  late,  but  not  too  late  to  provide 
these  playgrounds. 

They  should  be  small  but  numerous, 
rather  than  large  and  few — not  in  the 
suburbs,  but  in  the  heart  of  the  congested 
districts. 

Good  women  should  be  employed  to 
supervise  the  play  life  of  the  children. 

Athletic  instructors  can  greatly  influ- 
ence and  help  boys  from  ten  to  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

Healthy  and  happy  play  will  save  from 
idleness,  vice  and  crime. 


Education  of  the  best  kind  is  acquired 
on  a  supervised  playground. 

There  should  be  a  Playground  Asso- 
ciation formed  in  every  city  and  large 
town. 

Men  and  women  who  remember  their 
own  childhood  can  help  this  cause  by 
talking  playground  on  every  suitable  oc- 
casion. 

Children  cannot  vote — you  vote  for 
them. 


PLAN    OF    THE    CHILDREN'S    FES- 
TIVALS COMMITTEE. 

3T  is  the  wish  of  the  Hudson-Fulton 
Commission  that  the  children  of 
the  City  of  New  York  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  participate  actively 
in  the  pleasures  and  honors  of  the 
Hudson-Fulton  Celebration,  to  which 
the  city  and  State  have  been  so  long 
committed,  and  for  which  an  unparal- 
leled demonstration  at  great  expense  is 
being  planned  and  prepared  for  the 
adult  population. 

The  historic  pageants  of  play  for 
children  in  a  number  of  other  cities  have 
proved  insoiring  and  no  doubt  make 
for  better  and  more  efficient  citizenship 
in  the  future,  at  the  same  time  giving 
plan  and  purpose  to  the  life  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  streets.  The  children  of 
New  York  City  may  well  emulate  the 
prowess  and  skill  of  the  city,  and  unite 
in  one  great  effort  to  do  honor  to 
heroes,  who  by  deeds  of  daring,  physical 
and  mental,  have  been  the  first  to  bring 
such  large  and  beneficent  factors  into 
the  civilization  of  the  world  as  have 
Hudson  and  Fulton  at  this  center  of 
the  world's  commerce. 

The  Department  of  Education  has 
well  planned  to  devote  Wednesday, 
September  2pth  to  literary  and  other 
commemorative  exercises  within  the 
school  buildings  of  the  city.  The  pri- 
vate, corporate  and  church  schools  have 
also  agreed  to  have  appropriate  pro- 
grams for  that  day.  The  course  of  in- 
struction may  wisely  include  such  lit- 


HUDSON-FULTON  CELEBRATION— 


erary  and  dramat'c  references  to  the 
early  history  of  the  city. 

The  Hudson-Fulton  Commission  has, 
however,  set  aside  Saturday,  October 
2d,  as  the  day  for  a  children's  carnival, 
a  pageantry,  parade  and  play,  wherein 
the  play  instinct  of  the  children  may  be 
developed  along  civic  and  historic  lines 
that  they  may  live  in  their  play  and 
work  the  life  of  the  earlier  settlers,  or 
in  representation  of  more  recent  arrivals 
bring  their  skill  and  the  best  forms  of 
their  social  life  to  do  homage  to  the  city 
and  civilization  of  their  adoption,  under 
the  leadership  of  their  parents  and  so- 
cieties representing  many"  different 
countries  represented  in  the  life  of  the 
city. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  may  not  wisely  or  economically 
be  diverted  for  a  month  or  more  for  the 
training  necessary  for  this  civic  de- 
monstration, on  the  part  of  the  children. 

The  parents  of  the  children  in  each 
historic  center  of  the  city  should,  there- 
fore, rally  to  co-operate  with  the  Chil- 
dren's Festivals  Committee  of  the  Hud- 
son-Fulton Commission. 

The  plans  should  moreover  accord 
with  the  wishes  of  the  parents  and  chil- 
dren as  no  child  who  is  willing  to  turn 
his  or  her  play  into  this  historic  direc- 
tion for  the  summer  should  be  denied 
an  opportunity  of  participating  on  this 
great  occasion. 

The  leading  educational  systems — 
social,  historic,  civic,  industrial,  and 
dramatic  associations  are  invited  to 
name  each  a  leading  official  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  committee  as  a  Board  of 
Directors  to  advise  as  to  places  and 
peoples,  ways  and  means,  and  also  to 
offer  expert  members  as  volunteers  to 
serve  in  the  several  committees  to 
formulate  plans  along  technical  lines, 
and  other  workers  to  carry  on  the  work 
from  day  to  day  each  in  some  one  place. 
The  Committee  will  require  the  services 
of  a  number  of  grand  marshals  and 
large  committees  to  take  charge  each  of 


some  one  section  of  the  city  in  one 
large  park  or  playground,  and  the  after- 
noon parade  and  carnival  of  play,  and 
many  more  marshals  and  local  commit- 
tees to  shape  and  control  the  morning 
plays,  pageants,  and  dramatic  represen- 
tations for  October  2d  in  small  parks, 
playgrounds,  and  other  places,  especially 
for  the  girls,  small  boys,  and  kinder- 
garten children. 

The  co-operation  of  the  different 
patriotic  and  national  societies  is  re- 
quested for  the  development  of  appro- 
priate representative  plays  and  lines  of 
work  with  children  of  the  many  nation- 
alities. Young  collegians  and  kinder- 
gartners  can  serve  and  render  effective 
co-operation,  and  even  the  older  boys 
and  girls. 

Camp  life  in  camps  as  training  schools 
within  the  city  limits  in  places  where 
the  Indians,  the  Dutch,  the  early  set- 
tlers, the  colonists,  and  villagers  lived, 
is  planned  that  some  of  the  older  boys 
may  live  in  the  open  the  life  lived  in 
the  earliest  days  of  the  city,  and  repro- 
duce the  play  and  work  of  the  time. 
These  camps  will  serve  as  places  at 
which  children  from  other  parts  of  the 
city  by  arrangement  may  spend  the  day 
to  acquire  the  spirit  and  some  of  the 
life  intended  to  be  represented. 

The  picture  on  page  19  is  a  copy  of  a 
photograph  of  two  models  that  can  be 
seen  at  the  Brooklyn  office  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Festivals  Committee  at  180  Mon- 
tague Street.  The  first  is  a  duplicate  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant's  Bowerie  House;  the 
second  is  a  copy  of  an  Indian's  Tepee. 
These  models  are  small,  and  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  Committee  that  children  in 
different  parts  of  the  city  will  be  pleased 
to  copy  them,  and  exhibit  them  on  the 
day  of  the  Festival,  October  2d. 

All  men,  women,  and  older  children 
who  desire  to  co-operate  in  any  one  of 
the  above  ways  should  address  Chil- 
dren's Festivals  Committee,  1135  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 
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INDIAN  TEPEE. 


PLAYGROUND  POSTERS- 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PLAYGROUND  POSTERS. 

Playgrounds  Give  the  Children  a  Square  Deal. 

"The  universal  impulse  to  play  is  a  divinely  ordered  thing.  If 
God  gives  the  impulse  man  ought  to  provide  the  playground." 

JOSIAH  STRONG. 

"He  who  helps  a  boy  become  a  strong  and  good  man  makes  a 
contribution  of  the  first  order  to  the  welfare  of  society." 

PHILLIPS  BROOKS. 

Playgrounds  Teach  Law  and  Order. 

"Playgrounds  are  necessary  for  the  development  of  wholesome 
citizenship  in  modern  cities." 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

"Self-government  is  to  be  learned  as  an  experience,  rather  than 
taught  as  a  theory.  Hence,  in  a  permanent  democracy  adequate  play- 
grounds for  all  the  children  are  a  necessity." 

LUTHER  HALSEY  GULICK. 

Playgrounds  Lessen  Juvenile  Crime. 

"Well  equipped  and  efficiently  supervised  playgrounds  are  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  of  saving  city  children." 

JUDGE  DE  LACY. 

"Juvenile  crime  in  cities  is,  to  the  greatest  extent,  a  question  of 
a  place  to  play." 

EARL  OF  MEATII. 

"Amusement  is  stronger  than  vice,  and  it  alone  can  stifle  the  lust 
for  it."  JANE  ADDA 

Playgrounds  Prevent  Tuberculosis. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  International  Tuberculosis  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"Resolved,  That  this  Congress  endorses  and  recommends  the 
establishment  of  playgrounds  as  an  important  means  of  preventing 
tuberculosis,  through  their  influence  upon  health  and  resistance  to 
disease." 

Playgrounds  Lessen  Accidents. 

"Rochester  playgrounds  and  the  swimming  pools  in  the  parks, 
have  resulted  in  a  much  smaller  number  of  accidental  deaths  of  chil- 
dren during  the  past  year  than  usual.  There  was  a  decrease  of  83  per 
cent,  in  drownings." 

Mayor  EDGERTOX,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  children's  accidents 
were  reported  by  newspaper  clippings  for  Tune,  1908;  six  hundred  and 
forty-nine  of  these  (1-3)  were  street  accidents. 
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PLAYGROUND    HAPPENINGS. 
BY  LEE  F.   HANMER. 

Chairman  Publication  Committee. 
Mr.  H.  R.  Fehr,  General  Manager  of 
Island  Park,  an  amusement  resort  at 
Easton,  Pa.,  writes  that  he  has  installed 
a  well  equipped  children's  playground 
at  the  park  this  summer,  and  adds  "This 
is  the  most  popular  innovation  we  have 
had,  and  we  expect  to  make  extensive 
additions  to  it  next  year."  Beside  the 
usual  playground  apparatus,  Mr.  Fehr 
has  also  installed  a  wading  pool  at  the 
playgrounds. 

A  campaign  for  playgrounds  has  been 
waged  so  effectively  in  Reading,  Pa., 
that  the  school  board  has  decided  to 
equip  some  of  the  school  yards,  keep 
them  open  during  the  summer,  and  pro- 
vide supervision.  The  City  Council 
has  also  made  an  appropriation,  and 
several  donations  of  property  and  sup- 
plies have  come  from  public  spirited 
citizens.  The  press  of  the  city  aided 
materially  in  this  campaign  which  the 
Woman's  Civic  Club  has  been  carry- 
ing on. 


Evansville,  Ind.,  has  undertaken  play- 
grounds with  characteristic  western 
vigor.  Five  school  yards  and  three 
park  spaces  have  been  equipped  and 
thrown  open  for  use.  A  fine  swimming 
pool  has  been  constructed  by  the  city  at 
an  expense  of  $2,500.  The  expense  of 
supervision  is  being  carried  by  public 
subscriptions. 


Sixty  playgrounds  conducted  by  the 
rd  of  Education  were  opened  in 

hiladelphia  on  July  ist.  Twenty  public 
bath  houses  have  also  been  opened  for 
the  season.  They  are  open  from  9  A.  M. 
to  9  P.  M.  on  week  days,  and  from 
6  to  9  A.  M.  on  Sundays.  It  is  reported 
that  6,187,736  baths  were  taken  at  these 
bathing  places  last  year. 


The  Woman's  Club  of  Ottumwa,  la., 
has  this  season  opened  the  first  public 
playground  for  that  city. 

President  F.  M.  Guion,  of  the  Seattle 
School  Board  is  advocating  the  use 
of  the  school  yards  as  cify  playgrounds 
during  the  summer.  Seattle  is  develop- 
ing a  fine  system  of  playgrounds  in  its 
public  parks.  The  local  Park  Play- 
ground Commission  is  planning  to  hol<! 
a  play  festival  for  the  children  of  the 
city  during  the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition. 

Dr.  Thomas  Harrington,  Director  of 
Hygiene  in  the  Boston  public  schools, 
announces  the  opening  of  twenty-two 
school  yards  as  public  playgrounds,  and 
twelve  children's  corners  in  the  parks. 
These  are  open  each  day  from  10  A.  M. 
to  5  P.  M. 

Among  the  loan  orders  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  at  Holyoke,  Mass., 
on  July  6th  was  an  item  of  $25,000  for 
acquiring  land  for  public  playgrounds. 

The  Park  Board  of  the  city  of  Dal- 
las, Texas,  with  the  assistance  of  con- 
tributions amounting  to  $2,500,  has 
purchased  for  $11,000  a  playground 
site  300  by  600  feet  in  the  Cotton  Mill 
District,  and  has  appropriated  $2,500 
for  its  construction  and  equipment. 
To  this  sum  the  City  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  have  added  $250.  The 
plans  call  for  separate  spaces  and 
equipment  for  the  boys,  the  girls,  and 
the  children,  also  for  a  ball  field  and 
shower  bathhouse  with  separate  ar- 
rangements for  males  and  for  females. 
The  plans  reserve  space  for  a  large  out- 
door swimming  pool,  and  for  a  recrea- 
tion building;  and  all  fencing,  plumb- 
ing, grading,  etc.,  will  be  done  with  the 
expectation  of  securing  this  additional 
equipment  next  year. 

(Signed)     J.  K.  STAPLES. 
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PLAYGROUND   HAPPENINGS— 


That  the  playground  movement  is  be- 
coming popular  with  the  citizens  of 
Reading,  Pa.,  is  evidenced  by  the  loan 
of  a  large  plot  of  land  by  Mr.  George  D. 
Horst  to  the  Woman's  Club  for  a  chil- 
dren's playground.  This  is  the  second 
plot  contributed  this  year  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  first  donation  being  made  by 
Mr.  A.  Thalheimer. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  has  purchased  at  a 
cost  of  four  thousand  dollars  an  addi- 
tion to  Eden  Park.  This  addition  is  to 
be  used  as  a  children's  playground*. 

Mayor  Logan,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
has  announced  that  arrangements  have 
been  completed  for  the  purchase  of  a 
tract  of  land  for  $35,000  for  a  public 
playground. 

Mayor  Hibbard,  of  Boston,  announces 
that  $140,000  is  to  be  expended  for  addi- 
tional playgrounds  this  year. 

Buffalo  has  been  spending  $16,000  a 
year  for  maintenance  of  its  playgrounds. 
A  bond  issue  of  $100,000  for  additional 
playgrounds  has  been  approved.  Mayor 
Adams  urges  that  a  Commission  be  ap- 
pointed to  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
needs  of  the  city  in  this  direction  so  that 
the  money  may  be  most  effectively  and 
economically  used. 

The  work  of  the  playgrounds  under 
the  Board  of  Education  in  New  York 
city  has  been  considerably  hampered 
by  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  in  reducing  the  ap- 
propriation of  $155,000  to  $55,000. 

The  Allegheny  Playground  and  Va- 
cation School  Association  which  con- 
ducts the  playgrounds  for  the  North 
Side  of  Greater  Pittsburgh,  has  opened 
for  the  summer  nineteen  playgrounds 
and  vacation  schools. 


Mayor  Nevin,  of  Butte,  Mont.,  in  his 
message  to  the  City  Council  on  May  3d, 
urged  strongly  the  need  of  making  pro- 
vision for  public  playgrounds  through- 
out the  city. 

The  Playground  Association  of  Kan- 
sas City  reports  that  more  sites  have 
been  offered  free  of  rental  than  the  As- 
sociation is  able  to  equip  and  maintain. 
The  Association  will  conduct  three 
playgrounds  during  the  coming  summer. 

The  newly  appointed  Playground 
Commission  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  re- 
ceived from  this  city  an  appropriation  of 
$2,000  for  maintenance  of  playgrounds 
during  the  coming  summer. 


On  May  21  st  the  playground  at  the 
McCormick  public  school  in  Chicago  was 
formally  dedicated.  This  playground 
has  been  laid  out  and  equipped  at  the 
expense  of  $14,000.  It  was  made  possi- 
ble by  a  donation  from  the  McCormick 
estate  in  addition  to  the  appropriation 
from  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Park  Commission.  Mrs.  Cyrus  H.  Mc- 
Cormick has  announced  that  she  will 
make  a  special  donation  of  $500  to  pro- 
vide for  supervision  during  the  summer. 

Next  year's  budget  for  the  city  of 
Newark  contains  the  item  of  $40,277.57 
for  public  playgrounds. 


A  Playground  Association  has  recent- 
ly been  organized  for  Hornell,  X  V. 
Two  playgrounds  will  be  conducted  by 
the  Association  during  the  coming  sum- 
mer. 


The  Playground  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  McKeesport, 
Pa.,  has  undertaken  to  open  and  conduct 
a  public  playground  and  swimming  pool 
for  the  children  of  the  city  during  the 
summer  of  1009. 
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—PLAYGROUND   HAPPENINGS 


The  playground  fund  in  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  was  increased  very  materially 
by  a  unique  contribution  from  the  pro- 
prietors of  business  places  fronting  on 
the  public  square.  They  rented  the  use 
of  their  windows  during  the  Fourth  of 
July  Celebration  and  gave  the  entire 
proceeds  to  the  Playground  Committee. 


Mr.  Frank  C.  Reed  has  donated  to  the 
city  of  Adams,  Mass.,  a  site  for  a  public 
playground.  The  city  recently  voted  for 
the  adoption  of  the  State  playground 
act.  The  gift  of  Mr.  Reed  is  most  op- 
portune. 

Under  the  new  playground  law  of 
Indiana  the  city  of  Indianapolis  has 
created  a  Playground  Commission  con- 
sisting of  two  members  from  the  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners,  two  members 
from  the  Boaid  of  School  Commission- 
ers, and  a  fifth  member  appointed  by 
the  Mayor.  School  yards  and  park 
spaces  will  be  used  as  playgrounds  dur- 
ing the  coming  summer. 


Through  the  efforts  of  the  Village 
Improvement  Society  of  Newton  Cen- 
ter, Mass.,  a  tract  of  marsh  land  which 
was  regarded  as  a  positive  menace  to 
the  city  is  being  converted  into  a  public 
playground. 


for    the    purchase    of    new    playground 
sites. 


In  connection  with  the  movement  for 
playgrounds  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  a 
Public  Schools  Athletic  League  has 
been  organized.  Supt.  Brubacher  is 
active  in  the  support  of  this  movement. 
The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment has  decided  to  purchase  a  piece 
of  land  centrally  located  for  a  children's 
playground. 


Mayor  Olson,  of  Moline,  111.,  in  his 
annual  message  to  the  City  Council  on 
May  i7th,  said:  "The  two  most  impor- 
tant projects  that  now  concerns  the  peo- 
ple of  Moline  are  the  creation  of  play- 
grounds for  the  young  and  the  construc- 
tion of  parks  for  all.  Playgrounds  are 
almost  as  necessary  to  the  young  as  are 
school  houses.  The  two  are  insepara- 
ble." 


On  April  26th  a  playground  associa- 
tion was  organized  in  Sioux  City,  la. 
The  following  officers  were  elected :  E. 
E.  Stacey,  President;  J.  B.  Modesitt, 
Secretary;  Mrs.  M.  P.  Smith,  Treas- 
urer. Several  playgrounds  will  be  open 
during  the  coming  summer.  A  juvenile 
league  of  baseball  clubs  has  already 
been  formed. 

On  March  25th  a  playground  asso- 
ciation was  organized  in  Fort  Plain, 
N.  Y.  It  is  the  outcome  of  the  play- 
grounds that  were  successfully  conducted 
by  the  Mothers'  Clubs  last  summer. 


The  Board  of  Aldermen  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  passed  an  ordinance  on  May  24th 
directing  the  issue  of  bonds  for  $24,000 


Dr.  J.  H.  Sawyer,  principal  of  Wils- 
ton  Seminary  at  Easthampton,  Mass., 
has  offered  to  the  city  the  use  of  the 
Seminary  grounds  as  public  playground 
during  the  summer  vacation.  The  only 
condition  is  that  the  city  provides  suf- 
ficient funds  to  properly  supervise  the 
use  of  the  grounds. 

The  permanent  educational  exhibit  at 
the  state  capitol  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is 
being  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  pic- 
tures and  data  concerning  children's 
playgrounds  throughout  the  state. 
State  Commissioner  of  Education,  An- 
drew A.  Draper,  has  delegated  the  col- 
lection and  arrangement  of  this  ma- 
terial to  Mrs.  F.  W.  Thomas,  of  Troy, 
N.  Y. 


PLAYGROUND   HAPPENINGS— 


It  is  announced  that  the  municipal 
council  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  has  decided 
to  purchase  a  tract  of  fourteen  acres  at 
an  expense  of  $10,000  for  public  play- 
grounds. $3,000  will  be  spent  by  the 
city  in  equipping  these  grounds.  This 
action  is  in  accordance  with  the  play- 
ground vote  at  the  recent  state  election. 

The  school  board  of  St.  Joseph  is  to 
conduct  the  summer  playgrounds  for 
the  city.  The  work  was  started  last 
year  by  the  organization  of  a  playground 
association.  Two  playgrounds  were 
maintained.  Mr.  Henry  Kreug,  Jr., 
physical  training  director  in  the  public 
schools,  served  as  supervisor. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Edu- 
cational Association  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
during  the  last  of  June,  it  was  decided 
to  appoint  a  special  committee  "to 
study  the  playground  movement  and 
work  for  its  furtherance  in  the  State 
of  Kentucky."  The  resolution  adds, 
"Class-room  ethics  without  the  practi- 
cal laboratory  ethics  of  the  playground 
is  futile." 

About  a  year  ago  a  Playground  As- 
sociation was  organized  in  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  Contributions  were  secured  for 
equipping  and  supervising  two  play- 
grounds during  the  summer.  This  year 
five  playgrounds  are  in  operation  and 
a  large  part  of  the  expense  is  being 
borne  by  the  school  board.  The  direc- 
tor of  physical  training  in  the  public 
schools  is  supervisor  of  playgrounds. 

An  unsightly  dumping  ground  on  the 
river  front  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  been 
transformed  into  an  artistically  ar- 
ranged playground  for  the  children  of 
the  neighborhood. 

The  City  Council  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
has  passed  an  ordinance  recommending 
that  the  city  purchase  a  playground  site 
on  Clinton  Street,  which  is  one  of  the 


congested  sections  of  the  city.  This 
ordinance  came  before  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  and  was  unani- 
mously approved. 


The  residents  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Calhoun  School  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
have  undertaken  to  raise  a  fund  cf 
thirty-five  hundred  dollars  to  purchase 
property  near  the  school  for  a  play- 
ground. It  was  reported  on  June  8th 
that  twenty-eight  dollars  of  this  sum 
had  been  secured. 


The  Providence  playgrounds  are  to  be 
in  charge  of  Miss  M.  J.  O'Connor  again 
this  summer.  Miss  O'Connor  was  the 
first  supervisor  appointed  when  the  play- 
grounds were  opened  in  1906.  She  is  to 
have  a  force  of  forty-five  assistants. 

The  newly  organized  Playground  As- 
sociation of  Davenport,  la.,  is  planning 
to  open  five  playgrounds  during  the 
coming  summer.  They  have  sent  a  del- 
egate to  Chicago  to  study  administra- 
tion and  equipment.  A  popular  fund  of 
$2,000  is  being  raised. 

A  public  swimming  pool  120  by  220 
feet  has  beer  opened  this  summer  in 
McKeesport,  Pa.  A  public  playground 
will  be  opened  in  connection  with  the 
swimming  pool  next  year.  At  present 
there  are  three  playgrounds  in  opera- 
tion under  the  direction  of  the  Play- 
ground Committee.  Also  playgrounds 
in  two  wards  of  the  city  established  and 
supported  by  the  residents  of  these  sec- 
tions. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Playground 
Commission  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  ad- 
visory committees  have  been  formed 
among  the  children  at  the  various  play- 
grounds. The  object  is  to  keep  the 
Commission  in  closer  touch  with  the  ac- 
tivities on  the  playgrounds,  and  to  en- 
courage the  children  to  co-operate  with 
the  Commission. 
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The  people  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
dedication  of  Palisade  Park,  beginning  at  Fort  Lee  and  extending  fourteen  miles 
up  the  Hudson.  The  commission  which  has  secured  the  establishment  of  this  park 
deserves  the  highest  praise.  The  people  of  New  York  now  have  a  playground 
that  is  worth  while,  and  one  which  will  commemorate  in  permanent  form  the  great 
Hudson-Fulton  celebration. 

In  the  course  of  time  it  is  hoped  that  parks,  playgrounds,  recreation  piers  and 
swimming  baths  will  line  the  three  hundred  miles  of  water  front  belonging  to  the 
city  of  New  York. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  Normal  Course  in  Play  recently  published  by  the 
Playground  Association  of  America,  features  of  which  are  mentioned  in  this 
number  of  THE  PLAYGROUND,  page  2i,written  by  Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis,  Secretary  of 
the  Committee  which  prepared  the  report. 

The  notices  received  from  normal  schools  and  other  institutions  in  regard  to 
this  tentative  course  of  study,  will  be  published  in  the  next  number  of  THE  PLAY- 
GROUND. 


The  editor  invites  discussion  of  Tag  Day  for  the  advancement  of  playgrounds, 
and  he  will  be  pleased  to  publish  the  results  of  experiments  in  various  cities  through- 
out the  United  States.  What  are  the  reasons  pro  and  con?  What  precautionary 
measures  should  be  taken,  if  any,  and  what  are  the  best  forms  of  raising  money  for 
playground  purposes  in  different  localities? 


We  have  had  several  inquiries  recently  regarding  libraries  in  connection  with 
playgrounds,  and  should  be  very  glad  if  the  cities  having  such  libraries  in  connection 
with  their  playground  work  would  send  us  brief  statements,  so  that  we  can  answer 
intelligently  any  further  inquiries  that  may  come  to  us  in  this  direction. 


SPOKANE   PLAYGROUNDS— 


THE    VALUE    OF    PARKS. 

HE  recognized  value  of  parks  for 
the  people  at  large  in  any  city 
only  emphasizes  the  value  of  the 
playground  for  the  children.  All 
benevolent  and  eleemosynary  institu- 
tions to  be  successful  must  be  based 
upon  the  principal  of  doing  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number.  Surely 
the  small  cost  of  land  and  equipment 
for  a  play-field  meets  the  requirement 
ideally.  The  efforts  of  the  city  of  Spo- 
kane, through  its  Park  Commission, 
have  recognized  this  principle  and,  I 
believe,  rightly  consider  the  acquisition 
of  grounds  for  play-fields  of  equal  im- 
portance with  the  acquisition  of  park 
grounds.  The  latter  being  for  the  use 
of  men,  women  and  children,  as  well  as 
to  appeal  to  the  aesthetic  side  of  our 
natures,  require  very  large  areas,  while 
the  former  are  strictly  utilitarian  and 
for  the  use  of  children  only,  and  require 
only  a  limited  area.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  child  by  healthful  play  is 
one  of  the  blessings  of  this  great  move- 
ment. 

The  casual  visitor  to  our  city  nearly 
always  comments  upon  the  fine,  lusty, 
healthy  children  here.  Climatic  and  hy- 
genic  conditions  and  altitude  are  of  the 
very  best  to  produce  a  healthy,  vigor- 
ous and  brawny  development  in  the 
child,  and  the  use  of  the  play-fields 
not  only  furthers  and  assists  this  devel- 
opment but  is  a  nece'ssity  where  these 
vigorous  young  folks  can  cultivate  and 
work  off  that  splendid  energy  in  an  in- 
telligent and  sane  manner. 

As  an  asset   in  producing  good  citi- 
zenship in  the  generation  to  come,  too 
much  value  can  not  be  placed  on   the 
playground  movement.     The  cash  value 
01    this    movement    in    conserving    the 
health   and   morals  of  our  youg  people 
are  a  thousand-fold  more  than  the  cost. 
C.  HERBERT  MOORE,  Mayor, 
City  of  Spokane. 


OUTDOOR    EDUCATION. 

IPOKANE  is  to  have  playgrounds 
for  its  children.     I  wonder  if  the 
people     of     Spokane     appreciate 
what  an  important  department  they  arc 
a  tiding  to  the  institutions  of  the  city? 

Children  are  the  raw  material  out  of 
which  -1111111311  achievements  are  devel- 
oped. The  children  of  to-day  are  the 
captains  and  sages  of  to-morrow.  The 
success  or  failure  of  all  civilizations  has 
depended  upon  the  kind  of  children 
they  produced.  Those  nations  have 
taken  the  longest  step  forward  that 
have  made  a  study  of  the  needs  of  their 
younger  generations  and  striven  to  sup- 
ply their  needs.  No  investment  is  so 
richly  and  surely  repaid  as  an  invest- 
ment in  the  health,  happiness  and  edu- 
cation of  children. 

The  playgrounds  movement  is  a  move- 
ment to  encourage  the  making  of  such 
investments.  It  is  not  a  very  old  move- 
ment, recent  enough  indeed  to  be  un- 
known to  a  great  many  both  in  the 
theory  and  method  of  its  operation. 
That  it  is  rapidly  becoming  more  widely 
known  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
spread  and  developed  with  such  as- 
tounding rapidity  and  success.  All  mod- 
ern, progressive,  up-to-date  cities  aim 
to  have  a  hand  in  the  playgrounds 
movement.  Nearly  every  educational 
and  philanthropic  leader  of  the  country 
is  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  its 
success.  There  i*  a  strong  national 
organization  of  which  Jacob  Riis  is  the 
head,  and  which  publishes  an  excellent 
magazine  and  holds  annual  conferences. 
Resolved  to  elementary  principles  the 
plan  is  very  simple.  The  movemen; 
aims  to  train  boys  and  girls  mentally 
and  physically  through  the  medium  of 
games  in  the  open  air.  The  secret  of 
the  success  of  the  games  as  educational 
factors  lies  in  the  method  of  following 
a  regularly  defined  course  of  training 
under  the  supervision  of  skilled  in- 
structors. There  is  a  spiritual  value. 


C.  HERBERT  MOORE, 
Mayor    of    Spokane. 
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too,  in  the  work,  because  the  personality 
of  the  instructor  and  the  rules  of  de- 
portment that  he  seeks  to  encourage 
produce  the  best  possible  influence. 
There  is  no  preaching,  no  severe  disci- 
pline, but  a  quiet  atmosphere  of  high 
example  that  accomplishes  more  than 
both  together.  A  thoroughly  competent 
instructor  speedily  becomes  a  hero  to 
all  the  children  in  his  class  and  is  able 
to  do  almost  anything  with  them.  The 
playground  is  a  school  of  manners, 
chivalry,  athletic  skill,  and  mental 
alertness,  but  a  very  charming,  delight- 
ful school  under  the  open  sky  to  which 
the  children  throng  in  ever-increasing 
numbers. 

The  amount  and  type  of  apparatus 
and  schedule  of  operation  differs  with 
the  system  adopted  in  each  city.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that  ''supervision" — 
the  men  employed  to  instruct  the  children 
and  direct  the  work — is  the  important 
consideration.  It  is  customary,  however, 
to  at  lease  have  sand-pits  for  the  babies 
to  dig  in,  teeters  and  swings  for  the 
girls  and  smaller  children,  parallel  bars, 
climbing  ropes,  flying  rings,  jumping 
standards,  quoits,  trapezes,  baseball  and 
basketball  outfits,  baths,  usually  show- 
ers, and  lockers  for  clothing.  The  ap- 
paratus is  always  in  use,  but  a  regular 
schedule  of  classes  is  maintained,  and 
this  is  varied  by  games  and  sports  that 
require  no  apparatus,  so  that  several 
classes  are  able  to  work  at  one  time. 
This  is  necessary,  as  the  playgrounds 
become  so  popular  that  it  often  takes 
several  instructors  working  hard  from 
morning  until  night  to  keep  order  and 
direct  the  plays.  A  baseball  league  be- 
tween the  various  grounds  keeps  alive 
a  spirit  of  keen  rivalry  and  prepares 
the  way  for  a  grand  athletic  meet  at  the 
close  of  the  season.  The  movement  may 
well  be  supplemented  by  winter  class 
work  in  athletic  and  arts  and  crafts 
activities,  in  order  to  keep  the  organiza- 
tion in  good  working  order. 


The  playground  develops  and  does 
not  overlap  the  work  of  the  school  and 
the  gymnasium.  It  is  unique  in  occu- 
pying a  field  between  the  two  which  is 
the  most  important  sphere  of  influence 
in  the  education  of  children.  Results 
show  that  while  boys  and  girls  look 
upon  schools  as  posts  of  duty  they  hail 
the  playgrounds  as  pleasure  spots. 
Much  that  can  not  be  done  at  all  or 
only  poorly  done  in  the  schoolroom  can 
be  accomplished  effectively  on  the  play- 
ground  with  half  the  effort. 

The  playground  is  an  institution  for 
all  cities.  It  fills  its  most  urgent  need 
perhaps  in  the  great  centers  of  popula- 
tion, where  homes  are  not  of  the  best 
and  air  spaces  few.  But  it  is  not  a  re- 
quirement of  the  slum  alone.  All  chil- 
dren need  the  playground,  those  of  the 
rich  quite  as  much  as  those  of  the  poor. 
Xor  does  the  need  of  it  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  open  country  that  may  be 
near  at  hand.  For,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  the  secret  of  the  movement's  suc- 
cess has  been  the  "supervision"  that  has 
shaped  the  work  to  a  certain  end  irre 
spective  of  place.  Not  f/oy  alone  but 
"intelligent"  play,  with  a  definite  pur- 
pose in  vi-  puisnes  it  from  all 
other  similar  activities.  The  playground 
is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
schoolroom  and  the  ball  field.  It  is  out- 
door education. 

FRANK   PIKRSMN  TEBBETTS. 


PARKS. 

3N    Spokane    the    playground    move- 
ment   and    the    campaign    for   park 
and   boulevard   extension   are 
closely    affiliated,    and    the    history    of 
Ixith   practically  dat  'QO5,  when 

Mr.  A.  ]..  White,  now  President  of  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  deliv- 
ered a  convincing  address  before  the 
150,000  Club  of  this  city,  on  the  value 
of  civic  beauty  and  cleanliness,  which 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a 
City  Beautiful  Committee,  with  the 
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speaker  as  chairman.  Sub-committees 
were  then  appointed  to  deal  with  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  work,  one  being  a 
Committee  on  Parks  and  Boulevards 
and  another  a  Playground  Committee. 

These  committees  worked  energetic- 
ally under  the  personal  direction  of  Mr. 
White,  to  educate  and  interest  the  pub- 
lic in  public  playground,  park  and  boule- 
vard extension,  and  through  their  efforts 
a  playground  association,  known  as  The 
Playground  Association  of  Spokane, 
was  created  and  incorporated,  and  a 
charter  amendment  adopted  by  popular 
vote  at  the  1907  general  election,  creat- 
ing a  non-partisan  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners, consisting  of  ten  members 
with  the  mayor  as  ex-ofhcio  member,  of 
which  Mr.  White  was  elected  president 
and  is  now  serving  a  second  term. 

The  establishment  of  our  first  play- 
ground was  made  possible  by  personal 
solicitation  for  the  use  of  a  piece  of  va- 
cant ground  in  the  business  section  of 
the  city  some  no  by  100  feet  in  size, 
located  on  a  prominent  corner.  Dona- 
tions of  lumber,  hardware  and  other 
supplies  for  constructing  the  playground 
apparatus  were  solicited  and  obtained 
until  the  playground  was  fully  equipped; 
the  lighting  being  also  donated  by  the 
Electric  Light  and  Gas  Companies. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  tacit 
agreement  between  the  Park  Commis- 


sion and  the  Playground  Association, 
as  follows :  The  Park  Commission  pro- 
poses to  purchase  playground  area 
wherever  possible  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Public  Schools,  so  that  the  chil- 
dren may  use  the  playground  during 
intermissions  and  the  general  public 
have  the  use  of  the  school  grounds  dur- 
ing the  vacation  period.  The  Play- 
ground Association  intends  to  organize 
branches  at  each  of  its  play  fields  and  to 
solicit  the  necessary  money  to  equip 
same.  It  is  hoped  that  the  school  board 
will  provide  supervision  of  the  play- 
grounds during  the  school  year,  and 
arrange  to  have  them  supervised  dur- 
ing the  vacation  period  through  joint 
action  of  the  three  boards. 

The  Park  Commission  has  already 
secured  three  such  grounds  of  from 
300  by  350  to  300  by  600  feet  area. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Park  Com- 
mission to  install  playgrounds  in  the 
Public  Parks,  and  at  present  in  Liberty 
Park,  one  playground  is  now  being  pro- 
vided with  wading  pools,  sand  boxes 
with  shelter,  swings,  etc.,  and  a  rustic 
shelter  house  and  pergolas  to  be  cov- 
ered with  vines,  provided  for  the 
mothers  or  nurses,  where  they  can  rest 
while  the  children  are  enjoying  them- 
selves on  the  playground.  A  woman 
supervisor  will  be  in  charge  of  the  play- 
ground and  arrangements  made  so  that 
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children  can  be  left  in  her  care  tempo- 
rarily, while  the  mothers  are  absent. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  same  park  a 
larger  place  is  being  equipped  for  the 
older  boys,  where  rougher  sports  can 
be  enjoyed  such  as  baseball,  basket  ball, 
hand  ball,  etc.,  and  it  is  also  hoped 
that  arrangements  can  be  made  for  the 
installation  of  shower  baths,  for  the 
use  of  the  boys  after  exercise.  In  one 
of  the  houses  on  that  portion  of  the 
grounds,  an  assembly  room  will  be 
provided  where  a  story  hour  can  be 
enjoyed  on  disagreeable  days,  and 
where  meetings  for  discussion  of  civic 
matters  can  be  carried  on  either  day  or 
evening.  A  caretaker  will  live  in  the 
neighborhood  so  that  the  buildings  will 
be  properly  supervised  and  taken  care 
of. 

During  the  next  few  years  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  at  least  twenty  playgrounds 
may  be  established  in  Spokane,  each 
properly  equipped  and  located  from  one 
half  to  one  mile  apart  throughout  the 
cit>. 

The  vital  importance  of  public  play- 
grounds, parks  and  boulevards  is  now 
pretty  generally  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  Spokane  public,  and 
through  the  earnest  efforts  of  those 
who  have  given  their  personal  services 
to  the  advancement  of  this  work,  with 
the  support  of  the  entire  community 
to  assist  them  in  carrying  their  plans  to 
a  successful  issue,  it  is  believed  that  the 
near  future  will  show  such  progress  in 
these  important  matters  as  will  place 
Spokane  among  those  progressive  cities 
noted  for  their  practical  and  beautiful 
civic  improvements. 

H.  J.  GIBBON, 
Secretary  of  Park  Board. 


THE  PLAYGROUND,  ITS  LOCATION 
AND  SURROUNDINGS. 

NE  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions that  Playground  Associa- 
tions are  confronted  with  is  the 


selection  of  a  fitting  place.  Frequently 
the  whole  neighborhood  rises  in  a 
monster  protest  against  the  selection  of 
a  place  in  their  immediate  vicinit 
vacant  block  seems  fitting  to  some,  re- 
gardless of  the  surroundings.  It  is  cer- 
ta:nly  work  only  half  done,  when  play- 
ground paraphernalia  are  set  up  and 
children  are  gathered  there  where  the 
iK-.\t  lots  are  neglected  or  abandoned, 
untidy  places.  What  good  are  efforts  in 
other  lines  of  juvenile  work  (cleaning 
day,  etc.)  when  \ve  accustom  children 
to  the  sight  of  filth  and  disorder. 

The  first  and  most  natural  place  for  a 
playground  is  in  the  surrounding  of  the 
school  houses.  But  even  they  are  not 
always  as  tidy  as  they  should  be.  Con- 
sidering that  the  main  part  of  the  juve- 
nile work  is  performed  in  the  schools, 
it  is  to  be  demanded  that  the  surround- 
ings of  school  houses  should  be  ju^t 
as  clean  and  edifying  as  the  interior  of 
the  building  itself.  Students  should  be 
required  to  put  papers  or  any  waste  in 
receptacles  that  are  provided  for  this 
purpose  so  that  the  ground  shou 
look  like  an  abandoned  gypsy  camp. 
Not  to  speak  of  cleanliness,  school 
grounds  should  be  layed  out  properly. 
They  should  be  planted  with  trei 
groups  of  shrubbery  and  even  a  number 
of  flower  beds  should  be  provided  in 
one  section  in  order  that  the  g; 
may  afford  entertainment  to  differently 
-indents. 

When  grounds  are  laid  out  in  this 
way  and  everything  thereon  is  in  it^ 
proper  place,  then  the  principal  will  find 
rth  while  to  get  the  cordwood 
stacked  instead  of  having  it  unloaded 
most  any  way  and  have  it  cover  many 
times  more  ground  than  it>  volume 
would  warrant.  All  these  things 
a  good  deal  when  it  comes  to  teaching 
children  love  of  cleanliness  and  good 
order.  And  when  children  are  i: 
play  on  properly  kept  grounds  they  will 
develop  that  sense  and  love  for  ti 
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i.  A  WADING  POOL;    2.  THE  WAYSIDE;  3.  A.  PLAYGROUND. 
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that  will  make  them  see  the  difference 
in  places  that  are  otherwise. 

Now  a  playground  should  also  be  a 
harmonious  unit.  That  is  to  say,  it 
should  provide  numerous  features  that 
show  relation  with  each  other  or  with 
the  surrounding  scenery.  Of  course, 
where  no  natural  scenery  is  to  be  had, 
a  playground  without  it,  is  better  than 
none,  a  wading  pool  in  the  centre  of  a 
dead,  macadamized  square  is  better  than 
none.  But  where  there  is  enough  love 
for  the  youth  and  understanding  of  the 
purposes  of  playgrounds  there  should  be 
judicious  minds  who  know  how  to  offer 
these  various  delights  of  children,  in 
somewhat  the  same  way  as  a  bountiful 
nature  provides  them  in  rural  districts 
not  without  trees  and  shrubs  and  birds, 
and  no  water  without  willows  or  other 
vegetation  surrounding  it.  A  play- 
ground on  a  dead  square  with  just  a 
chicken  wire  fence  is  a  poor  cubstiu.ee 
for  what  the  country  boys  enjoy,  play- 
ing for  a  while  in  the  sunshine  and  then 
in  the  shade,  now  climbing  trees  then 
chasing  butterflies  or  wading  in  a 
brook,  splashing  each  other,  etc.  While 
it  does  not  take  a  great  deal  to  make 
little  ones  happy,  it  is  the  lookout  of  the 
educator,  of  all  those  who  take  interest 
in  the  development  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration to  bring  children  (through  their 
play)  in  touch  with  nature  and  culti- 
vate their  love  for  it,  and  assist  them  to 
learn  to  appreciate  its  beauties.  The 
writer  knows  from  his  boyhood  years 
that  playground  apparatus  such  as 
swings,  teeter  ladders,  see-saws,  climb- 
ing poles,  horizontal  and  parallel  bars, 
etc.,  are  certainly  great  sport,  but  it  fills 
him  with  pity  and  disni.  it  on 

vacant  blocks,  temporarily  put  up  and 
without  anything  to  it  that  is  intended 
to  remind  the  children  of  the  outside 
world — the  country.  If  such  a  place  is 
fenced  with  chicken  wire  it  would  be 
an  easy  task  to  grow  moonvine  or  other 
annual  climbers  on  it,  and  this  simple 


frame  of  nature  would  put  the  children 
in  a  garden,  whereas  otherwise  they  ap- 
pear to  play  in  a  cage.  Surely  the  playing 
children  don't  know  what  they  are  miss- 
ing. But  I  believe  that  if  such  ground 
were  laid  off  in  two  sections  and  the 
fencing  wire  of  the  one  was  covered 
with  moonvine,  the  other  section  would 
be  deserted  by  the  children,  more  or 
less. 

The  modern  playground  is  not  a  mere 
combination  of  apparatus,  as  the  sales- 
man of  the  factory  for  teeter  ladders 
would  want  us  to  believe,  but  it  is 
rather  an  ideal  environment  for  the 
hopeful  youth  of  a  people  with  high 
aspirations  and  ambition. 

To-day,  not  the  parents,  but  the  ch:l- 
dren  are  the  recognized  centre  of  the 
family.  With  the  children  rests  the 
future  of  the  nation.  Therefore  no 
means  should  be  spared  to  give  them  an 
ideal  training  and  ideal  environments 
when  they  are  not  under  the  eyes  of 
their  parents  or  teachers,  that  is,  in 
other  words,  provide  for  modern  and 
truly  attractive  playgrounds. 

J.  G.  SEUPELT, 
Park  Engineer. 


PLAYGROUND     FESTIVAL,     PROVI- 
DENCE,   R.   I. 


X  Aufju>t  -'5.   lyog.  in  Davis  Park, 
Providence,    R.    I.,  a    Playground 
Festival  was  given  under  the  aus- 
pices   of    Mayor    Fletcher's    Committee. 
The   following  program    was   rendered  : 

1.  Grand  march. 

2.  Song  —  My  tnd. 

3.  Folk    Dana  ;ntain 

March. 

4.  Soldiers'    Choru 

Co.  C,   I 

5.  Dance  —  Virginia   i 

Co.  C,  DVKR  CM 

6.  Sham  Battle. 

Co.  B  AND  Co.  C.  DVKR  CADETS. 

7.  Selection. 

SOCKANOSSET    B.\ 
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8.  March  and  Selected  Folk  Dances. 

9.  Song     and    March — Star     Spangled 

Banner. 

10.  In  places  indicated  by  playground 
color,  the  following  plays  shall  be 
given : 

a.  Snowwhite. 

b.  The  Sleeping  Beauty. 

c.  Princess     May     and     Prince 

Spring  Flower. 

YOUNG  MEN'S   COMPETITIVE  GAMES. 

Regent  Avenue  entrance. 

Preliminaries. 

3  P.  M.     Potato    Race;    age    limit,    12 

years.     50-yards  dash. 

4  P.  M.     Championship      Basket      Ball 

Game.  Between  halves  of 
game,  Sack  Race  shall  take 
place. 

Finals :    Potato  Race.     50  yards  dash. 

Tug  of  war;  age  limit  15  years. 

Relay  Race;   age  limit  15  years. 


.  HE  season  of  1909  has  been  a  suc- 
7f|  cess  and  readers  may  find  some 
^**^  helpful  suggestions  in  the  story, 
though  Providence  feels  that  it  is  far 
from  having  attained  what  the  Com- 
mittee desired.  The  measure  of  success 
accorded  is  due  to  the  personnel  of  the 


workers.  Some  of  the  failures  are  due 
to  the  limited  authority  granted  by  the 
city  to  the  Committee.  Mary  Josephine 
O'Connor,  to  whom  the  city  owes  much, 
was  appointed  Supervisor  four  years 
ago  by  Ex-Goverior  Dyer,  the  Founder 
of  the  Providence  Playgrounds.  She  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Sargent  School  of 
Physical  Culture  and  had  some  years 
experience  on  the  playgrounds  of  both 
Boston  and  New  York  before  coming 
to  Providence.  She  keeps  in  touch  with 
the  National  Playground  Association 
having  represented  Mayor  Fletcher  at 
the  Pittsburg  Congress  in  November. 
In  June  Miss  O'Connor  was  at  Welles- 
ley  taking  notes  on  picture  dancing; 
and  after  the  closing  of  her  grounds 
she  went  to  Boston  to  inspect  Dr.  Har- 
rington's work.  Miss  O'Connor's  prac- 
tical methods  have  made  each  season 
an  advance  on  the  preceding  one.  This 
year  she  organized  a  dancing  class  for 
her  playleaders  under  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Payne,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training 
in  the  Woman's  College  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity. The  result  of  Mrs.  Payne's 
work  was  seen  at  the  Festival  when 
over  500  children  took  part  in  n  folk 
dances.  Those  who  danced  the  Irish 
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Lilt  were  costumed  in  green.  Costum- 
ing is  more  work  for  the  teachers,  but 
it  is  not  expensive  and  adds  to  the 
picture.  The  girls  wore  sashes  of  the 
school  color  and  the  11  circles  sur- 
rounding the  teacher  holding  the  school 
banner  and  dancing  with  joyous  aban- 
don to  the  music  of  the  band  formed 
an  inspiring  picture.  Some  who  have 
travelled  much  abroad  said  they  had 
never  seen  anything  prettier. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  Miss 
O'Connor  asked  that  Mrs.  Joseph  Hesse, 
a  graduate  of  the  Emerson  School  of 
Oratory,  be  appointed  Dramatic  Super- 
visor. The  success  of  the  outdoor  play- 
lets, "The  Sleeping  Beauty,"  "Snow- 
white"  and  'The  Princess  May"  fully 
justified  Miss  O'Connor's  choice.  The 
elocution  of  the  children  was  somewhat 
remarkable,  and  the  costuming  and  stag- 
ing were  simple  and  effective.  The 
daily  rehearsals  at  Franklin  Park  would 
draw  crowds  who  never  seemed  to  tire 
of  the  endless  repetition  of  what  they 
called  the  "Show."  The  summer  when 
the  children  were  fairies,  princesses, 
and  even  queens,  will  remain  a  delect- 
able memory  for  them  up  to  three-score 
years  and  ten.  Jane  Campbell,  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  author  of  "Princess  May." 


was    present    at    the    Festival    and    was 
pleased  with  the  way  her  play  was  pre- 
sented.      It   is   very   sweet  and   simple 
and   might   have  been   written   by 
Molesworth  or  Mrs.  Ewing. 

Among  the  story  tellers  there  was  a 
marked  difference,  some  holding  t! it- 
attention  of  a  crowd  daily,  and  some 
quite  without  the  knack,  in  spite  of  most 
conscientious  endeavor.  Perhaps  as 
story  tellers  are  rather  born  than  made, 
there  might  be  one  ''wandering  trouta- 
dor"  for  the  grounds  whose  teachers 
are  deficient  in  this  respect,  if  they  ar- 
otherwise  valuable  workers. 

MHS  O'Connor  met  Mr.  Warden  of 
the  Newark  Playgrounds  at  the 
burg  Congress  and  questioned  him  all 
about  the  cadets  which  he  had  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  New  York  Congress  last 
year  where  they  added  so  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  Festival.  She  found  the 
matter  practicable  and  the  Providence 
Dyer  Cadets  sprang  into  being.  Mr 
Elmer  Smith  of  the  Rhode  Island  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  and  Mr.  Roy  Mc- 
Laughlin  from  another  military  school 
were  the  principal  drill  mast< 
Fletcher  equipped  one  company  and  Mr. 
McCaffrey  another,  and  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  with  the  aid  of 
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ex-Mayor  McCarthey  and  Dr.  McDon- 
ald uniformed  a  third  company.  Kahki 
uniforms  and  wooden  guns  for  a  com- 
pany of  27  boys  cost  $72 — including 
three  swords  for  the  officers.  The  drum 
work  was  inferior  to  Mr.  Warden's. 
The  competitive  drill  was  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin's  idea  and  was  quite  impres- 
sive with  the  three  U.  S.  officers  assist- 
ing our  own  drill  masters.  The  little 
Red  Cross  nurses  caring  for  the  wound- 
ed in  the  sham  battle  were  effective. 
The  name  Dyer  Cadets  was  chosen  in 
honor  of  the  late  Governor  Dyer  the 
founder  of  the  Providence  Playgrounds, 
and  on  the  Festival  day  Mrs.  Dyer  pre- 
sented the  boys  with  a  banner  bearing 
the  State  seal  and  the  name  "Dyer 
Cadets."  Company  C,  called  the  sing- 
ing boys,  sang  the  "Soldiers  Chorus" 
for  Mrs.  Dyer.  The  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  of  the  chorus, 
"Glory  and  love  to  the  men  of  old,"  is 
shared  by  every  Rhode  Islander  when 
the  name  of  Governor  Dyer  is  men- 
tioned. 


The  singing  of  the  National  Hymn 
printed  on  the  program  was  a  feature  of 
each  of  the  grounds  during  the  summer. 
The  antagonism  of  the  different  races 
is  so  marked  that  the  lesson 

'That  men  should  brothers  be 
And  form  one  family," 
needs  to  be  enforced  in  every  way;  and 
what  children  sing  niters  into  the  mind 
and  forms  character.  For  this  reason  it 
seems  unwise  simply  because  street 
songs  are  popular  to  allow  them  on  the 
playgrounds.  Supervision  becomes 
meaningless  if  leaders  only  drift  after 
the  children!  Miss  O'Connor  plans  next 
year  to  have  a  Supervisor  of  singing. 

It  is  found  that  both  children  and 
parents  demand  some  industrial  occu- 
pation ;  the  systematized  courses  in  sew- 
ing were  most  popular.  Our  elementary 
schools  offer  no  industrial  training  and 
it  is  curious  to  see  bright  girls  of  ten 
and  twelve  who  do  not  know  on  which, 
finger  to  wear  a  thimble !  To  have 
some  industrial  occupation  offered  on 
the  playgrounds  seems  more  popular 
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MODELS  MADE  BY  CHILDREN. 

than  to  attempt  regular  vacation  schools. 
The  boys  sometimes  looked  longingly 
at  the  basket-making  going  on  in  the 
girls  yard,  after  their  own  chair-caning 
was  finished,  and  they  were  glad  to  net 
hammocks  while  waiting  their  turn  at 
the  baths.  The  Lloyd  Center  was  more 
than  popular.  The  attendance  Vas 
phenomenal,  often  there  were  more  than 
thirty  boys  in  the  class,  when  there 
should  have  been  but  twenty.  Some 
boys  would  bring  their  lunch  and  altern- 
ately eat  and  braid  raffia  for  their  chair 
seats,  during  the  noon  hour  in  the  hall, 
when  locked  out  of  the  Lloyd  room. 
The  number  of  models  completed  was  a 
surprise  even  to  the  teacher. 

We  have  twelve  play  centers,  forty- 
five  teachers  and  an  appropriation  of 
'$5,000.  We  run  three  baths  in  school 
houses  in  connection  with  the  play- 
grounds. For  the  baths  there 
additional  appropriation. 


WHAT   IS  A  PLAYGROUND? 

BY  E.  B.  DE  GROOT, 

Chicago. 

3  KNOW  a  man  who,  a  few  years 
ago,  moved  his  family  out  of  th<: 
city  to  a  suburban  town  so  thai: 
two  boys  might  have  ample  space  and 
opportunity  for  play.  Recently  this 
same  man  has  been  the  leader  of  a 
group  of  men  who  have  determined  that 
they  must  establish  a  playground  in 
their  town  in  order  to  save  their  boys. 
Is  this  not  a  contradictory  condition  of 
affairs? 

The  cry  in  the  city  is  that  there  is  no 
place  or  playground  in  which  children 
may  play,  and  that  playgrounds  must  be 
provided. 

In  the  suburban  town  and  village 
where  there  are  open  fields,  meadows, 
lake  shore,  woods  and  all  of  nature's 
tools  and  materials  for  every  kind  of 
play,  the  cry  is  that  we  must  establish 
a  playground  for  the  children. 

To  add  to  this  confusion,  the 
gress  of  the  United  States  recently 
failed  to  appropriate  the  comparatively 
small  sum  of  $15,000  for  playgrounds  for 
Washington,  and  in  the  debate  on  this 
subject  ridiculed  the  idea  of  modern 
playgrounds. 

It  must  be  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
way  out  of  all  this  confusion  is  to  find 
the  answer  to  these  two  questions: 

What  is  a  playground? 

What  should  a  playground  be? 

The  answer  to  the  first  quest- 
that  a  playground  is  a  rallying  place 
for  boys  or  girls,  or  both.  A  play- 
ground can  not  be  reduced  to  less  than 
this  and  still  be  a  playground  except  in 
the  case  of  children  too  young  to  wan- 
der from  their  homes  alone. 

suburban  town  and 
itry  village  has  its  rallying 
places  for  yi>uny  people,  supplied  with- 
out conscious  provision,  and  each  has, 
therefore,  a  perfectly  adequate  play- 
ground system,  judged  from  the  point 
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of  view  of  those  who  make  use  of  these 
playgrounds. 

These  rallying  places  in  the  city  are 
the  street  corners,  occupied  by  saloons 
from  which  ooze  drunken  and  profane 
men;  the  filthy  alleys,  the  streets  in  the 
midst  of  street  cars,  horse  and  automo- 
bile traffic;  the  railroad  yards  and  river 
docks,  for  younger  children. 

For  the  older  children,  the  penny 
arcade,  the  five-cent  theatre,  the  com- 
bined saloon  and  bowling  alley,  the 
amusement  park  and  the  combined 
saloon  and  dance  hall. 

Note  the  activities  which  spring  from 
these  rallying  places.  In  the  case  of  the 
younger  children,  there  is  the  "jollying" 
of  drunken  people  who  come  from  the 
saloons;  the  flipping  of  street  cars, 
trucks  and  automobiles  in  the  street;  the 
chase  and  sights  of  the  police  patrol 
wagon;  the  jeopardizing  of  limb  and 
even  life  in  the  railroad  yards  and  at 
river  docks;  the  teasing  of  the  recent 
arrival  to  our  shores -by  calling  him  a 
"Shannacher,"  a  "Polock,"  a  "Dago,"  a 
"Greeser,"  a  'Turk"  (all  prefixed  with 
equally  harsh  and  more  profane  ad- 
jectives) ;  fist  and  stone  fights  between 
gangs,  and  a  great  deal  of  mischievous 
acts  which  result  in  running  a  race  with 
the  "cop." 

When  baseball  is  not  permitted  in  the 
streets,  stealing  second  and  third  base  in 
the  game  is  substituted  by  stealing  fruit 
from  the  Greek  vendor  the  second  and 
third  time  in  one  hour.  The  school 
house  windows  are  about  the  same  size 
as  the  home  plate,  therefore  "smashing" 
three  windows  with  as  many  stones  is 
the  equivalent  of  pitching  three  balls 
over  the  home  plate  and  striking  out  the 
man  at  the  bat. 

The  activities  of  the  older  boys  which 
spring  from  their  rallying  places  are 
stealing  "junk"  which  may  be  sold  for 
money,  and  which  in  turn  may  be  used 
to  purchase  tickets  to  shows  where  they 
get  their  "money's  worth"  in  "spicy" 


sights  and  sayings.  As  they  grow  older, 
visits  to  the  cheap  and  "spicy"  theatre 
increase,  visits  to  the  combined  bowling 
alley  and  saloon  are  added,  and  the 
culminating  activity  is  the  frequent  visit 
to  the  combined  saloon  and  dance  hall. 

The  conclusion,  with  reference  to  the 
city,  is  that  the  modern  city,  just  as  it 
exists,  represents  a  marvelous  play- 
ground system,  and  one  perfectly  ade- 
quate from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  make  use  of  this  system. 

The  question,  however,  is  not  whether 
the  young  people  in  the  city  are  satisfied 
with  the  present  system  of  playgrounds. 
The  vital  question  is  whether  we — 
parents,  teachers  and  other  citizens  in- 
terested in  the  common  weal,  are  satis- 
fied. 

At  this  point  I  might  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  great  length  concerning  the 
connection  of  the  present  playgrounds 
system  with  juvenile  delinquence,  but  is 
not  the  connection  so  perfectly  obvious 
that  "he  who  runs  may  read"?  The 
situation  in  the  suburban  town  and 
country  village  is  less  apprehensive,  but 
still  serious,  as  was  suggested  in  the 
incident  recited  of  the  father  who 
moved  his  family  out  of  the  city  so  that 
his  boys  might  have  a  playground.  But 
here  the  playground,  as  in  the  city,  is 
the  rallying  place  for  boys  and  girls. 
These  rallying  places  are  the  railroad 
station,  the  drug  store  with  its  soda 
fountain  and  candy  and  cigarette  cases, 
the  post  office,  the  camp  in  the  woods  or 
in  the  yard  of  some  boy  who  has  a 
father  who  does  not  complain  about  the 
shrubbery  being  destroyed.  One  might 
naturally  suppose  that  the  ample  school 
yard  in  the  suburban  town  would  fur- 
nish a  rallying  place  for  children  out  of 
school  hours,  but  such  use  of  the  school 
yard  is  discouraged  by  near-by  neigh- 
bors who  "moved  to  the  suburban  town 
for  quiet." 

The  activities  of  these  suburban  rally- 
ing places  are  almost  as  numerous  and 
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little  more  constructive  in  their  effects 
than  the  activities  of  the  city  rallying 
places.  Children  in  the  suburban  town 
usually  have  more  money  to  spend  than 
children  in  the  city,  and  they  use  this 
money  to  vie  with  each  other  in  seeing 
who  can  drink  the  most  soda  and  eat 
the  most  candy.  They  pest  the  railroad 
station  agent  and  worry  the  postmaster. 
After  the  camp  in  the  woods  is  com- 
pleted there  is  much  idleness  on  the 
part  of  the  campers — and  "Satan  finds 
mischief  for  idle  hands"  in  camp,  as 
elsewhere. 

Perhaps  the  worst  activity  of  the 
rallying  places  in  the  suburban  town  is 
the  development  of  snobbery  among  the 
children.  Children  who  live  on  streets 
where  property  values  are  highest  os- 
tracize and  haze  those  who  live  on 
streets  where  property  values  are  low- 
est. Children  who  do  not  wear  white 
gloves  at  the  village  functions  and  boast 
of  several  servants  in  the  home  receive 
the  same  treatment. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  rallying  places  in  the 
suburban  village  are  able  to  trace,  with- 
out effort,  a  wide  breach  between  these 
activities  and  the  development  of  viril, 
democratic  and  patriotic  citizenship. 

Little  wonder  that  the  thinking  father 
sells  his  home  and  moves  back  to  the 
city,  or  else  leads  the  movement  in  his 
town  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
type  of  rallying  place  for  his  children. 

The  significant  question  then,  both  in 
the  city  and  in  the  small  town.  i<:  What 
should  a  playground  be? 

The  answer  is  that  it  should  at  once 
be  a  rallying  place  and  a  place  of  outlet 
for  all  play  instincts  and  tendencies  into 
channels  which  react  upon  the  players 
with  constructive  effect.  The  first 
essential  is  to  recognize  and  make  ample 
provision  for  the  differences  in  the  play 
instincts  and  tendencies  among  children. 

The  play  instincts  and  tendencies  of  a 
group  of  eight-year-old  boys  are  differ- 


ent from  those  of  a  group  of  boys  four- 
teen years  old;  and  the  play  instincts 
and  tendencies  of  a  group  of  twelve- 
year-old  girls  are  different  from  those 
of  the  groups  just  named.  No  city  or 
town,  therefore,  may  claim  to  have  met 
the  playground  problem  adequately  un- 
less there  is  provision  for  three  separate 
and  distinct  groups  of  children. 

There  should  be  a  rallying  place  for 
the    exclusive   use   of   young   boys    and 
girls  together,  up  to,  approximate! 
years  of  age. 

There  should  be  a  second  rallying 
place  for  the  exclusive  use  of  girls  more 
than  ten  years  of  age. 

There  should  be  a  third  rallying  place 
for  boys  more  than  ten  years  of  age. 

These  three  separate  and  distinct 
rallying  places  might  be  within  one 
large  enclosure,  or  one  rallying  place 
might  be  used  at  different  times  by  the 
three  different  groups;  but  I  insist  that 
this  arrangement  is  fundamental  in  any 
adequate  playground  scheme. 

With  the  rallying  places  well  defined 
and  provided,  the  next  step  is  to  equip 
each  of  these  places  with  precise  refer- 
ence to  the  play  instincts  and  tendencies 
of  each  of  the  groups.  Equip  your 
rallying  place  for  the  group  of  boys 
more  than  ten  years  of  age  with  sand 
bins,  blocks  and  bean  bau  u  will 

defeat  your  purpose  instantly. 

Likewise,  if  you  equip  your  rallying 
place  for  the  little  children  with 
a  running  track,  horizontal  bar.  spring 
hoard  and  baseball  diamond. 
will  see  this  space  stampeded  by 
larger  he  little  children  ; 

and  the  point  to  be  gained  totally 

The  matter  of  selecting  equipment  for 
playgrounds  should  be  placed  in  the 
bands  of  'iad  actual 

r \1K-H  "oh  work. 

The  proper  selection  of  equipment  i- 
of  great  importance,  but  of  greater  im- 
portance is  the  matter  of  selecting  a  play 
leader  for  the  rallying  place. 
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The  modern  playground  movement 
finds  its  bone  of  contention  in  the  play 
leader.  Business  men,  city  councilmen 
and  congressmen  think  it  preposterous 
that  any  one  should  be  employed  to 
teach  or  supervise  the  play  of  children. 
They  were  not  taught  to  play!  Why 
should  children  in  this  day  be  taught  to 
play  games  ?  In  the  recent  debate  in  the 
United  States  Congress  concerning  the 
appropriation  for  playgrounds  in  Wash- 
ington, one  congressman  wished  to 
know  whether  the  bill  presented  was  a 
game  of  "skin  the  cat"  or  "skin  the 
treasury."  His  suggestion  was  that  in- 
stead of  a  play  leader  there  should  be  a 
policeman.  Another  congressman  said 
that  he  did  not  believe  in  "sissyizing" 
boys  in  this  manner,  and  still  another 
declared  that  he  "would  not  see  the 
fiber,  the  moral  backbone,  of  this  great 
nation  undermined  by  a  pampering  sys- 
tem imported  from  abroad." 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  any  careful 
observer  that  there  must  have  been 
something  tremendously  lacking  in  the 
playgrounds  frequented  by  many  of  our 
present  day  business  men,  city  council- 
men  and  even  United  States  congress- 
men. It  is  just  as  obvious  to  the  care- 
ful observer  that  the  present  playground 
movement,  carried  to  its  ultimate  possi- 
bilities, will  dispel  much  fear,  now  enter- 
tained, concerning  the  fiber  and  the 
moral  backbone  of  business  men,  city 
councilmen  and  congressmen  in  the  next 
generation. 

The  modern  playground,  with  its 
efficient  play  leader,  is  the  best  connect- 
ing link  we  have  yet  discovered  between 
the  old  and  new  order  of  things  in  the 
march  of  civilization.  The  physical,  so- 
cial and  moral  development  that  came 
to  most  mature  men  and  women  of  this 
day,  when  they  were  boys  and  girls, 
will  not  come  to  this  and  the  next,  or 
perhaps  any  future  generation  of  chil- 
dren, by  the  same  or  similar  means. 

Co-operation,   obedience   to   authority, 


patience,  persistency,  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others,  and  many  other  homely 
virtues  were  in  the  old  order  of  things 
largely  developed  by  work  and  pleasures 
shared  with  parents. 

In  the  new  order  of  things,  which  has 
come  upon  us  so  quickly  and  so  com- 
pletely, it  seems  impossible  to  travel  any 
of  the  old  paths  of  relationship  between 
parents  and  children. 

I  therefore  repeat  that  the  play  leader 
is  the  connecting  link  in  this  situation. 
The  efficient  play  leader  devises  uses  of 
the  playground  that  develop  in  the  chil- 
dren those  homely  virtues  common  to 
the  best  periods  and  representatives  in 
American  community  life. 

A  playground,  then,  should  be  a  rally- 
ing place  for  a  group  of  boys  or  girls 
of  approximately  the  same  social,  phy- 
sical and  psychological  play  instincts 
and  tendencies. 

The  rallying  place  should  be  equipped 
with  apparatus  and  accessories  in  har- 
mony with  these  play  instincts  and 
tendencies. 

The  most  essential  element  in  the 
rallying  place  should  be  an  efficient  play 
leader  who  should  take  the  place  of 
parents,  at  the  play  time,  in  guiding  and 
directing  the  child  of  any  age  into 
channels  of  action  which  help  to  make 
of  him  a  blessing  to  the  family,  a  social 
asset  to  the  state  and  a  glory  to  the 
nation. 


The  Frazier  School  playground,  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  planned  by  landscape 
architect  J.  A.  Kessler,  was  formally 
opened  during  the  latter  part  of  June. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Parks  a  system  of  playgrounds  and 
athletic  fields  is  being  developed  for  the 
city.  One  of  these  centers  consists  of 
six  acres  of  land  and  will  provide  sepa- 
rate athletic  fields  and  playgrounds  for 
the  boys  and  girls,  with  a  gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  tennis  courts,  etc. 
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WASHINGTON    PLAYGROUNDS. 

HE  officials  of  the  Washington 
Playground  Association  are  much 
pleased  with  the  remarkable  in- 
crease in  the  attendance  at  the  play- 
grounds during  the  last  few  weeks.  At 
all  of  the  playgrounds  during  the  entire 
season  there  has  been  a  greater  number 
of  children  in  attendance  than  ever  be- 
fore, but  under  the  new  regulation  of 
keeping  the  grounds  open  all  day  the 
attendance  during  the  past  few  weeks 
has  increased  beyond  all  record.  The 
total  attendance  at  the  Garfield  Park 
Playground,  for  instance,  during  the  past 
week  was  6,303,  or  a  daily  average  of 
1,050,  as  compared  with  the  attendance 
for  the  same  period  of  last  year  of  1,620 
for  the  week  and  271  for  the  daily  aver- 
age. The  attendance  for  the  other  play- 
grounds for  the  past  week  compared 
with  the  corresponding  week  of  last 
year  has  been  as  follows: 


quently  from  twenty  to  thirty  mothers 
can  be  found  with  their  children,  where- 
as formerly  there  were  but  few  mothers 
ever  visited  the  playgrounds.  On  most 
of  the  playgrounds  special  swings  have 
been  provided  for  mothers  with  young 
children. 

The  attached  comment  on  Washington 
playgrounds  by  an  experienced  play- 
ground teacher  of  Pittsburg  has  proven 
^ratifying  to  Mr.  West,  the  secre- 
tary, and  other  officials. 

"Having  seen  the  playground  work  in 
the  cities  of  Boston  and  Pittsburgh  it  has 
been  most  interesting  to  observe  some 
of  the  conditions  of  the  work  in  Wash- 
ington. I  have  been  impressed  in  Wash- 
ington by  the  beauty  of  the  Parks  and 
Playgrounds.  The  children  seem  very 
responsive,  and  to  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunities  that  surely  they  need  as 
future  citizens.  They  play  in  a  quiet, 
orderly  way,  with  no  rough  language  or 
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Virginia  Avenue  3,833  638 

Rosedale    4,559  760 

New  York  Avenue  4,499  75O  i .' ^; 

Juvenile   Court    1,925  321 

Fifth  and  L  Streets,  S.  K 3,069  51 1  788 

Howard  -1,984  830  1,688 

Neighborhood  House    985  164  690 

Cardozo    5-458  909 
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139 
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117 
131 
281 
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The  total  attendance  on  all  the  muni- 
cipal grounds  for  the  past  week  was 
35,615;  total  daily  average  on  all  the 
municipal  playgrounds  for  last  week  was 
5,933-  For  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year  the  total  attendance  for  the 
week  was  11,006  and  the  total  daily 
average  was  1,833. 

With  but  two  exceptions  there  has 
been  no  complaints  receive*!  by  the 
playground  officials  about  playgrounds 
this  year.  Another  remarkable  feature 
of  the  playground  work  this  season  has 
been  the  great  interest  shown  by  parents. 
On  many  of  the  playgrounds  now  fre- 


•  K-struction  of  material.  There  seemed 
to  be  the  real  spirit  of  play,  bringing 
with  it  all  the  health,  pleasure  and  profit 
which  that  means  to  children  who 
otherwise  become  lawless  upon  the 
streets.  City  children  are  so  limited  in 
space  for  the  right  kind  of  play  that 
they  are  bound  to  get  into  mischief 
unless  they  arc  given  what  real 
longs  to  every  child,  a  proper  place 
to  play,  and  in  public  places  some 
l<>..k  after  them.  Recognition  of 
the  needs  of  the  children  living  in  closely 
built  localities  demands  insight  and 
knowledge  of  conditions  and  has  its 
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effect  upon  them  physically,  mentally, 
and  morally. 

When  children  play  under  proper 
supervision  in  these  playgrounds  they 
learn  many  things,  and  perhaps  the  best 
knowledge  is  to  abide  by  the  law,  that 
every  thing  saves  money  in  other  direc- 
tions. Good  playgrounds  are  real  econ- 
omy for  any  city,  to  say  nothing  of 
being  one  of  the  best  investments. 
Well  paid  directors  are  very  necessary. 
Well  organized  work  such  as  is  already 
started  in  Washington  may  be  as  simple 
as  any  Association  wishes  to  keep  it. 

The  work  in  other  cities  is  more  ad- 
vanced, but  nowhere  have  I  seen  a  finer 
spirit  than  has  carried  on  the  work  this 
summer.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to  have 
come  in  touch  with  it.  I  have  never 
seen  such  beautiful  playgrounds.  The 
idea  of  keeping  them  open  all  day  until 
dark  is  splendid.  The  very  practical 
ideas  that  have  been  advanced  and  tried 
show  that  the  work  is  a  real  need  of 
the  city.  There  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween suggesting  the  way  children  play 
and  forcing  them  to  enjoy  things  the 
way  some  one  else  thinks  best.  There 
is  nothing  finer  than  to  see  them  play- 
ing joyously  and  naturally.  The  success- 
ful director  knows  how  to  suggest  things 
so  that  the  children  will  respond  at 
once.  The  results  of  that  sort  of  work 
can  be  seen  by  the  observer  who  appears 
unexpectedly.  This  was  demonstrated 
well  at  Garfield  Park  when  I  visited 
there. 

At  all  of  the  playgrounds  they  seemed 
happy  and  well  cared  for,  especially  in 
the  way  of  equipment.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  see  the  mothers  enjoying  the  play- 
grounds also.  The  spirit  of  fairness 
was  very  noticeable.  If  any  organization 
is  to  grow  all  the  workers  should  as- 
semble frequently  to  promote  spon- 
taneity and  co-operation.  The  Wash- 
ington Playgrounds  are  doing  valuable 
work  that  should  be  supported  properly 
and  not  bring  the  burden  and  responsi- 


bility upon  a  few.  Such  vital  work  that 
builds  strong  foundations  for  the  future 
should  receive  proper  recognition,  and 
we  have  much  to  be  proud  of  in  the 
citizens  that  have  worked  so  untiringly 
to  give  the  project  a  practical  basis. 

MRS.  RICHARD  FAY  JACKSON, 
Supervisor  of  Kindergarten  Dept. 

of  Pittsburgh  Playgrounds,  1907. 


BUTTON    DAY. 

ASHINGTON,  D.  C,  recently 
had  a  Button  Day,  by  which 
$9,000  was  raised.  Mr.  James 
E.  West,  Secretary  of  the  Washington 
Playground  Association,  reports  that 
the  plan  is  slightly  more  expensive  than 
Tag  Day,  very  much  superior,  in  that 
opportunity  for  dishonesty  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

Each  button  has  a  definite  money 
value  denoted  by  its  color,  and  agents 
are  held  to  a  strict  accounting.  The 
public  was  thoroughly  informed  con- 
cerning the  value  of  the  different  but- 
tons, and  were  urged  not  to  pay  more 
than  the  regular  price.  The  buttons 
were : 

Black    10  cents. 

Green     25       " 

Blue    50      " 

Red    i  dollar. 

Silver     5       " 

Gold    10      " 

Nearly  100,000  buttons  were  placed  on 
sale.  Twenty-eight  thousand  were  taken 
by  schools,  25,000  placed  on  sale  by 
merchants  in  their  stores,  and  15,000 
sent  by  mail  to  doctors,  clergymen, 
dentists,  etc.  The  balance  of  the  but- 
tons were  distributed  for  sale  among 
groups  of  young  ladies  who  properly 
chaperoned,  were  assigned  territory  in 
the  best  residential  part  of  the  city, 
and  school  boys  who  disposed  of  but- 
tons on  street  cars  and  crowded  streets. 

President    Taft,    of    course,    gave    his 
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THE  WASHINGTON  PLAYGROUND  BUTTON. 


permission  for  the  use  of  his  photo- 
graph and  the  slogan  on  the  button : 
"I  am  for  playgrounds." 

Mr.  West  says  that  "the  most  re- 
markable feature  about  button  day  was 
the  total  absence  of  any  objectionable 
features  or  criticisms.  It  was  a  great 
festival  occasion  *  *  *  and  every- 
body enjoyed  it  immensely.  *  *  * 
The  burden  of  promoting  the  affair  was 
assumed  by  a  committee  of  representa- 
tives of  all  the  mercantile  establish- 
ments and  advertising  managers  of  the 
large  stores  held  frequent  meetings  on 
devising  schemes  to  interest  the  public. 
Most  all  of  the  large  stores  purchased 
buttons  for  every  one  of  their  em- 
ployees, and  for  one  week  in  advance 
of  the  day  inserted  a  cut  of  the  button 


in  their  advertisements  with  the  state- 
ment. 'We  are  boosters  for  button  day 
for  children's  playgrounds/ "  or  some 
similar  phrase. 

The      Washington      Association      lias 
about  35,000  buttons  left  which  tin 
sell  at  a  nominal  price  to  other   Play- 
ground Associations  wishing  to  li 
Button  Dav. 


Hon.  Frank  H.  Hitchcock  has  become 
President  of  the  Washington 
ground  Association.  Although  Con- 
gress failed  to  appropriate  the  money 
asked  for  by  the  Association,  the  play- 
grounds were  maintained,  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  A.  C.  Moses,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  of  the  city  deter- 
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mined  that  the  thing  should  be  done. 
Mr.  James  E.  West,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association,  has  done  good  work, 
for  which  he  has  not  accepted  any  com- 
pensation. 


Mr.  Eugene  H.  Outerbridge  in  dis- 
cussing the  coming  campaign  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  said  in  answer  to  the 
question : 

"What  do  you  believe  will  be  the 
principal  issue  of  the  campaign?" 

"That  depends  upon  what  you  mean 
by  'issue,' "  was  the  reply.  "If  you 
mean  what  will  be  the  most  stirring 
topic  which  the  voters  will  discuss,  that 
depends  upon  the  locality.  In  some  lo- 
calities, where  the  children  are  on  half 
time,  it  will  be  more  schools,  in  other 
congested  localities,  where  there  is  no 
room  for  the  children  to  play,  it  will  be 
more  playgrounds;  in  still  other  con- 
gested localities,  where  the  people  are 
without  adequate  means  of  travel,  it 
will  be  rapid  transit." 


AMERICAN    PLAYGROUNDS. 

Occupying  a  prominent  position  facing 
the  title  page  of  the  new  edition  of 
"American  Playgrounds,"  is  the  follow- 
ing in  large  type.  It  is  an  extract  from 
an  address  by  Mr.  E.  B.  DeGroot  be- 
fore the  Playground  Congress  of  1908. 
The  paragraphs  indicate  the  trend  of 
the  playground  movement  toward  a 
wider  usefulness  than  has  been  gen- 
erally associated  in  the  minds  of  most 
people  with  that  method  for  public 
helpfulness.  In  the  light  of  Mr.  De- 
Groot's  statements  the  publishers  of 
"American  Playgrounds"  consider-  them- 
selves justified  in  calling  their  product 
"a  pioneer  book  on  public  recreation"  : 

"Strenuous  as  is  the  life  of  our  people, 
the  great  danger  in  the  American  city 
is  not  in  overwork,  or  in  intense  work, 


but  in  the  relaxation  of  our  people. 
Not  until  we  care  for  the  relaxation  of 
the  nation  may  we  boast  of  a  permanent 
and  virile  civilization. 

A  dangerous  tendency  lies  in  the 
over-emphasis  placed  upon  acquiring 
playgrounds  and  the  lack  of  emphasis 
or  even  appreciation  concerning  ade- 
quate maintenance  and  administration 
after  the  grounds  are  acquired. 

Chicago's  type  of  playgrounds  sug- 
gest that  the  movement  is  vastly  more 
significant  than  the  common  reference 
to  teeters  and  swings  for  little  chil- 
dren." 

AMERICAN  PLAYGROUNDS.  —  Second 
edition,  revised,  enlarged,  published 
August,  1909,  by  The  Dale  Association, 
Boston.  Price,  $2.00.  Edited  by  Ever- 
ett B.  Mero,  with  contributions  and 
quotations  from  25  authorities.  Index, 
nearly  400  pages,  125  illustrations. 


A  BOOK  ON  PLAYING  IN  SAND. 

We  all  know  that  children  love  to 
play  in  sand  and  that  they  profit  in  do- 
ing so,  but  it  has  remained  for  Dr.  Hans 
Dragehjelm  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
the  subject.  This  he  has  done  in  a  way 
to  place  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  education  of  children  in  a  position 
of  indebtedness  to  him. 

The  little  octavo  volume  of  131  pages 
is  well  illustrated  and  written.  Perhaps 
I  can  not  do  better  than  give  a  transla- 
tion of  its  table  of  contents. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE   SIGNIFICANCE  OF    SAND   PLAY 

Sand,  "Sand,  the  best  pedagogue." 
The  significance  of  sand  play  as  initial 
education.  The  influence  of  sand  play 
upon  the  hand  of  the  child,  upon  his 
feelings,  strength  and  well  being.  The 
influence  of  sand  play  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  child. 


PLAYING   IN    SAND- 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MOST  SUITABLE  PLACE  FOR  SAND  PLAY. 

Where  sand  playgrounds  can  and 
should  be  located.  The  duty  devolving 
upon  the  kindergarten  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  sand  play.  What  should  be  done 
for  children  in  the  home  and  outside  of 
the  home. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE    LOCATION    AND    EQUIPMENT    OF    SAND 

PLAYGROUNDS    FROM    A    PRACTICAL 

STANDPOINT. 

Sand  playgrounds,  foundation  and 
play  tables.  The  roofing  over  of  play- 
grounds and  other  special  devices.  The 
kind  of  sand  best  adapted.  Supervision, 
team  play  and  games.  Difficulties  that 
may  arise. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   NEEDS    OF  THE   CHILD    AND   THE   SAND 
PLAYGROUND. 

The  obligation  to  further  and  lead  the 
instinct  of  the  child  toward  practical 
activities.  Sand  play  and  art.  The  self- 
education  of  the  child  in  practical  work 
by  means  of  sand  play.  The  outlook  of 
the  playground  movement. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE    STATUS    AND    SPREAD    OF    SAND    PLAY 
IN   VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia, 
England,  America,  Australia. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  excellent 
book  will  soon  be  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, but  those  who  wish  to  anticipate 
this  pleasure  by  reading  either  the  origi- 
nal Danish  or  the  German  translation 
"Das  Spielen  der  Kinder  in  Sandc"  with 
pictures  and  introduction  by  Dr.  F.  A. 
Schmidt,  of  Bonn,  Germany,  can  com- 
municate either  with  the  author,  Dr. 
Hans  Dragehjelm,  S.  Boulevarde  76, 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  or  his  publisher, 
Mr.  Holger  Tillge,  Citygade  19,  also  of 
Copenhagen. 

LUTHER  H.  GULICK. 


THE  NORMAL  COURSE  IN  PLAY. 

FT  MR  more  than  two  years  of 
work  and  waiting,  the  Committee 
on  a  Normal  Course  in  Play  of 
the  Playground  Association  of  America 
has  at  last  made  its  report,  which  aj>- 
pears  in  the  belated  August  number  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Association. 
This  Committee  was  appointed  at 
the  first  Congress  of  the  Playground 
Association  in  Chicago  in  the  spring 
of  1907.  Prof  Hetherington,  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  has  been 
chairman.  Twenty-two  others,  mem- 
bers of  university  staffs  of  physical 
education,  distinguished  educational 
authorities,  and  playground  experts, 
have  been  members  of  the  Committee. 

Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  the 
report  has  been  delayed,  because  the 
country  now  seems  ready  for  it,  which 
was  hardly  the  case  two  years  ago.  I 
judge  that  the  country  is  ready  from 
what  has  actually  happened.  Two  sum- 
mers ago  the  only  course  in  play  which 
came  to  my  notice  was  the  one  given 
by  Dr.  Gulick  and  Miss  Beiderhase  at 
the  summer  school  of  the  University 
of  Xew  York.  Last  summer  play 
courses  were  given  as  follows  by: 

Mr.  Seth  T.  Stewart,  at  Teachers' 
College. 

Prof.  Myron  T.  Scudder,  at  the  Uni- 
•y  of  Maine. 

Miss  Wilson,  at  Chautauqua. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Degroot,  at  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy. 

Mr.    Howard   Bra- 
York    School    of    Philanthropy. 

Pr.  G.  B.  Affleo 

Prof.  Clark  W.  Hetherington,  at  Lake 
Geneva. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Curti>.  at   Harvard. 

There  were  doubtless  others.  Some 
of  these  schools  have  already  announced 
plans  for  a  large  increase  of  work  for 
next  Minimer.  There  are  preparations 
for  courses  during  the  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  at  Teachers'  College, 
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the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  training  schools  at 
Springfield  and  Chicago,  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri and  at  Dr.  Sargent's  School  of 
Physical  Education,  and  probably  at 
other  places. 

There  has  been  very  little  agreement 
in  the  work  given  this  year.  There  has 
thus  far  been  no  accepted  body  of  ma- 
terial. It  is  too  early  to  tell  whether  or 
not  the  course  just  published  is  going 
to  furnish  this ;  but  at  any  rate  it  will 
be  a  basis  for  criticism  and  comparison, 
a  beginning  from  which  a  standard 
course  may  develop. 

Such  courses  in  play  are  in  line  with 
developments  elsewhere.  There  were 
given  in  Germany  last  year,  in  all,  sixty- 
seven  courses  in  play,  of  which  twenty- 
seven  were  for  women  teachers  and 
forty  for  men  teachers.  The  Jahr- 
buch  was  published  early  in  the  year, 
yet  it  enumerates  forty-nine  courses 
already  organized  for  this  year. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  outlines 
three  courses.  The  first  of  these  is  for 
Professional  Directors.  This  is  in- 
tended to  give  thorough  training  and 
will  require  at  least  two  years  time  to 
complete  it.  It  is  a  course  that  only  a 
well  qualified  school  of  physical  edu- 
cation or  a  university  department  of 
physical  education  could  give.  It  is  de- 
signed to  prepare  those  who  will  take 
up  the  direction  of  play  as  a  life  work, 
either  in  the  capacity  of  permanent 
directors  of  city  playgrounds  or  as 
supervisors  of  playground  systems. 
There  is  already  a  growing  demand  in 
excess  of  the  supply  for  such  trained 
workers. 

The  second  course  is  called  "An  In- 
stitute Course  in  Play."  It  is  designed 
to  be  given  by  summer  schools  and  by 
playground  associations  in  the  training 
of  the  workers  who  have  already  been 
employed  or  who  are  about  to  be  em- 
ployed temporarily,  probably  for  the 
summer  vacation.  Courses  of  this  kind 


have  been  given  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years  at  Baltimore,  Washington 
and  Pittsburg  and  perhaps  other  cities. 
The  number  of  cities  giving  such 
courses  is  sure  to  increase  very  rapidly 
with  the  publishing  of  the  report,  and 
the  making  available  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation that  can  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  unskilled  workman  is  surely 
no  more  successful  in  the  play  field 
than  he  is  elsewhere,  probably  less  so, 
for  in  the  playgrounds  the  novice  has 
not  merely  the  difficulty  of  not  knowing 
how  to  do  the  work,  but  the  further  and 
greater  difficulty  of  not  knowing  what 
to  do.  Cities  and  associations  havf 
generally  felt  this  need  of  training  and 
many  of  them  will  probably  make  im- 
mediate use  of  the  material  given  in  this 
report. 

The  third  course  outlined  is  for  grade 
teachers.  This  is  intended  for  intro- 
duction into  normal  schools  and  to  be 
given  as  an  institute  course  to  regular 
teachers.  As  a  rule  teachers  are  a  no- 
toriously conservative  class,  and  it  may 
be  questioned  how  ready  superintend- 
ents of  schools  and  principals  of  normal 
schools  are  to  take  up  a  more  or  less 
systematic  treatment  of  this  subject. 
Nevertheless,  nearly  all  the  work  given 
in  Germany  has  been  given  to  the  regu- 
lar teachers.  The  reasons  given  by  the 
committee  for  introducing  this  course 
are: 

1.  That  play  is  the  most  fundamental 
activity  of  childhood  and  a   knowledge 
of    it    is    essential    to    an    understanding 
of  the  child. 

2.  That    it    is    only   through    play    re- 
lationships that  the  teacher  enters  into 
such  an  intimate  touch  with  the  child  as 
to  secure  strong  personal  influence  over 
him. 

3.  That    children    get    their    physical, 
social,     and     moral     education     largely 
through   play,  and  derive  from  it  their 
most    fundamental    interests,    on    which 
education  must  largely  depend.     Conse- 
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quently,  the  conduct  of  play  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  part  of  the  regular 
work  of  teachers  throughout  the  world 
— in  Germany,  through  the  conduct  of 
play  afternoons,  school  recesses  and  the 
school  journey;  in  England,  through 
the  coaching  and  participation  in  the 
games  of  the  children  by  the  teachers; 
and  in  America,  through  the  increasing 
direction  of  play  in  recess  periods,  after 
school  and  on  Saturdays. 

4.  That  playgrounds,  equipped  with 
apparatus,  are  being  provided  for  ma 
schools  and  that  there  is  a  very  gen- 
eral demand  for  teachers  to  take  charge 
of  these  and  other  playgrounds  during 
the  summer  vacation. 

Much  of  the  work,  it  is  suggested, 
may  be  taken  in  connection  with  other 
courses  given  in  the  school,  as  the  psy- 
chology of  play  in  connection  with  the 
work  in  psychology,  etc. 

It  is  thought  also  that,  the  report  will 
serve  not  merely  for  the  training  of 
directors  and  teachers  in  courses,  but 
that  it  will  be  a  useful  guide  to  play- 
ground associations  and  workers  as 
well.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
newly  formed  associations,  composed  of 
philanthropic  people  without  technical 
playground  knowledge,  will  understand 
very  well  at  first  just  what  they  ought 
to  do  or  how  they  ought  to  go  about 
it.  To  them  almost  any  sort  of  sys- 
tematic suggestions,  arising  from  prac- 
tical experience  and  study,  even  if  far 
short  of  perfection,  should  be  wel- 
come. 

There  are  many  who  have  always 
thought  that  all  that  was  necessary  to 
have  a  playground  was  to  secure  the 
ground.  To  them  it  must  be  a  subject 
for  astonishment  that  so  much  time  and 
study  should  be  thought  necessary  for 
the  training  of  a  person  for  such  a 
simple  position  as  a  leader  of  play. 
Several  years  ago,  when  I  was  the 
director  of  a  small  playground  in  lower 


New  York,  a  small  boy  once  came  to 
me  and  said:  "Teacher,  isn't  it  funny 
that  you  come  here  and  have  fun  and 
then  get  paid  for  it?"  This  is  very 
much  in  line  with  the  popular  concep- 
tion. There  is  scarcely  a  playground 
supervisor,  I  suppose,  who  has  not  had 
some  decrepit  individual  come  to  him 
and  urge  his  disability  as  his  special 
qualification  for  a  playground  position. 
In  the  discussion  of  the  estimates  for 
playgrounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  last: 
year,  the  whole  argument  turned  on  the 
question  of  supervision,  and  a  learned 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  remarked : 
"It  is  as  absurd  to  teach  children  to 
play  as  it  would  be  to  teach  the  little- 
lambs  to  gambol  on  the  hillsides."  T< 
the  public  at  large  the  playground  has 
always  seemed  to  be  a  place,  not  an 
idea ;  it  is  "a  place  to  play."  Cities  that 
would  not  think  of  appointing  an  un- 
educated politician  superintendent  of 
schools,  have  sometimes  appointed 
people  of  that  type  to  have  charge  of 
their  playgrounds.  Where  they  would 
not  think  of  appointing  a  teacher  with- 
out some  educational  qualifications,  they 
have  appointed  people  to  playground 
positions  without  enquiring  whether 
they  had  any  qualifications  or  not.  In 
the  presence  of  this  new  accumulation 
of  material,  it  should  not  be  so  easy  to 
say  either  that  playgrounds  require  no 
supervision,  or  that  any  one  is  fitted  to 
furnish  this  supervision.  If  the  Report 
means  anything,  it  means  that  in  the 
conception  of  the  committee,  the  posi- 
tion of  playground  supervisor  may  be 
no  less  important  than  that  of  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  and  that  it  is  no 
wiser  to  appoint  unfit  people  to  the  one 
position  than  to  the  other.  It  means 
also,  that  it  is  no  wiser  to  run  a  play- 
ground system  without  any  definite 
objects  in  view  or  plan  to  secure  them, 
than  it  would  be  to  run  a  school  system 
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in  that  way;  for  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities of  the  one  are  no  less  than 
those  of  the  other. 

HENRY  S.  CURTIS, 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
A  Normal  Course  in  Play. 
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to  be  used  as  playgrounds  and  athletic 
fields. — Times,  September  i,  1909. 


A  playground  association  was  recently 
organized  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  on 
May  ist  a  Tag  Day  was  held  to  raise 
funds  for  the  work  during  the  coming 
summer.  Nearly  $2,000  has  been 
secured. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

Mayor  Breitmeyer,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
had  a  conference  on  August  28th  with 
Judge  William  Staake,  of  Philadelphia, 
concerning  playgrounds.  The  Mayor  is 
much  interested  and  announced  that  as 
soon  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  so, 
he  will  work  -j  bring  about  a  play- 
ground association. — Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Free  Press,  September  30,  1909. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

The  Playground  Commission  had  de- 
cided to  take  up  the  matter  of  closing 
the  320  feet  of  Jefferson  Avenue  in  the 
rear  of  the  school  property  on  Cort- 
land  Heights,  for  playground  purposes. 
— Bulletin,  September  i,  1909. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Baltimore  has  a  novel  playground 
undertaking  supported  by  twenty  wealthy 
families  of  that  city.  The  plan  is  to 
provide  a  playground  for  the  children 
of  these  families. — Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, August  12,  1909. 

ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 

The  grounds  of  the  Missouri  State 
School  for  the  Blind  have  been  en- 
larged by  the  acquisition  of  two  acres, 


PLAINFIELD,    N.    J. 

Councilman  Holt  reported  back  the 
report  of  the  playground  committee  on 
September  7th,  and  recommended  that 
the  Mayor  be  authorized  to  appoint  a 
commission,  as  provided  by  law,  to  in- 
vestigate the  question  of  public  play- 
grounds, with  a  view  to  establishing 
such  grounds  in  the  city  if  its  decision 
is  favorable. 

The  consent  of  the  council  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  as  the  law  provides 
that  the  Mayor  may  form  such  a  com- 
mission of  his  own  initiative.  Mayor 
Fisk  has  referred  the  matter  to  the 
council  in  courtesy,  and  hence  the 
recommendation. 

The  commission  would  consist  of 
three  men  who  would  make  their  in- 
vestigations and  report  to  the  Mayor 
and  council.  They  would  have  no  power 
to  make  expenditures  without  the  per- 
mission of  that  body. 

On  being  put  to  vote,  all  the  members 
favored  the  proposition. — Courier  News, 
September  8,  1909. 


Among  the  essays  submitted  by  the 
children  of  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  play- 
grounds on  the  subject  "Are  the  Play- 
grounds Worth  While?"  was  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"It  makes  the  mothers  of  the  children 
who  visit  the  city  playgrounds  feel 
happy  to  know  that  their  children  are  out 
of  mischief  and  also  are  enjoying  them- 
selves. It  makes  the  child  who  takes  his 
little  brother  or  sister  to  the  playgrounds 
feel  happy,  because  the  little  one  is  en- 
joying itself  at  the  same  time  he  is.  It 
also  makes  the  men  and  women  who  go 
to  the  playgrounds  to  watch  the  children 
feel  happy  to  see  how  they  are  enjoying 
themselves.  Therefore,  the  city  play- 
grounds make  many  men,  women  and 
children  feel  happy." — David  Millhauser. 
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The  Mayor  of  Salem,  Mass.,  says, 
"The  helpful  influence  in  every  direc- 
tion on  the  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls 
taking  part  in  the  benefits  of  well  super- 
vised outdoor  recreation  does  not  need 
to  be  argued." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers  held  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  a  playground  department 
was  organized.  The  work  of  this  de- 
partment is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  consisting  of  one  representa- 
tive of  each  state.  Each  member  of  the 
committee  is  to  be  a  chairman  of  a 
playground  committee  for  her  state. 
Mrs.  Warwick  M.  Downing,  of  Denver, 
is  chairman  of  the  national  committee. 


The  good  work  that  has  been  accom- 
plished by  Camden's  school  playgrounds 
during  the  summer  was  demonstrated 
on  September  3d,  when  fully  1,000  chil- 
dren from  all  parts  of  the  city  par- 
ticipated in  a  program  of  games,  drills, 
and  sports  at  Pyne  Point  Park. 

This  is  the  first  year  Camden  has 
made  an  appropriation  for  playgrounds, 
and  the  success  of  the  scheme  is  a  sub- 
ject of  gratification  to  the  Playground 
Commissioners.  —  Philadelphia  Record, 
September  4,  1909. 


Superintendent  Emerson,  of  the  Bui- 
nbli<r  schools,  declares  that  he  is 
heartily  in  favor  of  opening  the  school 
yards  for  playground  purposes  during 
the  summer  vacation.  Hi-  says,  I  woul  1 
insist  upon  adequate  and  intelligent 
supervision.  There  should  be  a  man  in 
charge  of  each  playground,  and  a 
woman  to  care  for  the  smaller  children." 

Mayor  Raymond,  of  New  Rochelle, 
has  appointed  a  Park  and  Playground 
Committee  to  investigate  and  report  on 
the  question  of  sites  for  public  play- 
grounds in  each  of  the  wards  in  the 
city.  In  his  letter  to  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen he  said:  "I  hope  that  these 
much-needed  playgrounds  and  athletic 
fields  may  be  acquired  within  a  short 
time." 

$10,000  was  raised  at  the  recent  Tag 
Day  held  in  Philade'phia  by  the  Play- 
ground Association.  Tags  of  different 
colors  were  issued.  Each  tig  repn 
a  certain  contribution.  The  school  chil- 
dren were  not  allowed  to  serve  as  so- 
licitors. Mayor  Reyburn  has  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  of  $25,000  for 
a  field  house  on  one  of  the  park  play- 
grounds. A  special  committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  city  council  is  making  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  playground  needs  of 
the  city. 


FORM   OF   BEQUEST. 

/  give  and  bequeath   unto   the   PLAYGROUND 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  the  sum  of 

dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  and 
purposes  of  the  Association,  and  the  receipt  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Treasurer  thereof  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge 
to  my  executors  for  the  same. 


OFFICERS    OF    THE 
PLAYGROUND    ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICA. 


Honorary   Vice-President 
JACOB   RIIS 


President 

LUTHER   H.    GULICK 
City  of  New  York 


First    Vice-President 
JOSEPH  LEE 
Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer 

GUSTAVUS  T.  KIRBY 
New  York 


Second    Vice-President 

HENRY   S.   CURTIS 

Washington,   D.    C. 

Chairman,    Executive    Committee 

SETH  THAYER  STEWART 

City  of  New  York 


Third    Vice-President 

MRS.  SAMUEL  AMMON 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chairman.  Finance  Committet 

S.  R.  GUGGENHEIM 

New  York 


Honorary   Members 

BARON  E.  VON  SCHENCKENDORFF 
President  and  Founder  of  the  Playground  Association  of  Germany 

MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD 

Founder   of  Vacation   Schools  and   Organizer  and   Chairman   of  Evening  Play   Centers' 
Committee,   London,   England 

MRS.    RUSSELL    SAGE 
Donor  of  the  Sage  Playground  Extension  Fund 


Secretary 

H.   S.    BRAUCHER 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Financial  Secretary 

GRACE  E.  J.  PARKER 

i    Madison  Ave.,   New  York  City 


CHILDREN'S  FESTIVALS,  HUDSON- 
FULTON    CELEBRATION. 

E  experiment  of  giving  to  the 
play  of  children,  the  background 
of  American  history,  with  empha- 
sis on  prominent  personalities  and 
events — customs,  costumes,  industries, 
and  forms  of  amusement,  during  the 
last  three  hundred  years,  was  tried  on 
a  large  scale  this  summer  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  connection  with  the 
Children's  Festivals  of  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  Celebration. 

The  parks,  museums,  libraries,  and 
societies  of  all  kinds  were  brought  to- 
gether and  correlated  probably  as  never 
before  for  the  benefit  of  children,  in 
expressing  through  their  play,  geog- 
raphy, history,  sociology,  industry, 
drama,  and  arts,  in  elementary  concrete 
forms,  so  far  as  they  may  properly  be 
used  by  children  in  their  play. 
The  work  began  before  the  Fourth  of 


July  and  continued  until  Friday  and 
Saturday,  October  ist  and  2d,  when  in 
the  Borough  of  Richmond  on  the  first 
of  October,  and  in  the  other  boroughs 
on  the  second,  Festivals  occurred  in 
fifty  different  places  throughout  the 
city,  or  wherever  there  were  sufficient 
park  and  open  square  accommodations. 

The  editor  of  THE  PLAYRGOUND  more 
than  a  year  previous  suggested  the  car- 
nival of  play  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tunis 
G.  Bergen,  who  have  been  most  effi- 
cient pioneers  in  the  playground  move- 
ment. Mr.  Bergen  as  trustee  in  the 
Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  Commis- 
sion, secured  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
by  the  Commission. 

The  editor  suggested  in  October, 
1908,  that  the  Parks  and  Playgrounds 
Association  of  the  city  of  New  York 
should  be  appointed  a  committee  in 
charge  of  the  Children's  Festivals,  but 
a  special  Children's  Festivals  Committee 
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was  formed,  with  the  following  mem- 
bers: Edward  D.  Adams,  Mrs.  Anson 
P.  Atterlmry,  Morris  P.  Ferris,  Elgin 
R.  L.  Gould.  Ph.D.;  August  F.  Jacacci, 
Hon.  John  J.  F.  Mulcuhy,  Hon.  Joseph 
Schloss,  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  LL.D. ; 
George  R.  Sutherland,  Hon.  Jacob  J. 
Velten,  Hon.  Edgerton  L.  Winthrop, 
Jr. ;  Hon.  Richard  Young,  Willis  Holly, 
Secretary. 

Of  this  committee  Mr.  bamue! 
Parsons,  landscape  architect  of  the 
parks  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
was  appointed  chairman.  This  com- 
mittee called  a  conference  on  Monday, 
December  I4th,  of  leaders  of  the  play- 
ground movement  in  New  York  City, 
and  about  twenty-five  were  present  and 
discussed  plans.  At  the  end  of  the 
conference  a  Committee  on  Scope  and 
Plan  was  appointed  consisting  of  Seth 
T.  Stewart,  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
Percival  Chubb,  Gutzon  Borglum,  and 
Miss  Lewisohn.  Through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Sir  Purdon  Clark,  the  commit- 
tee held  its  meetings  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art,  and  prepared  a 
general  plan  afterwards  submitted  to 
the  conferees,  and  then  adopted  by  the 
Children's  Festivals  Committee,  and 
subsequently  incorporated  by  the  Com- 
mission in  the  general  plans  for  the 
Hudson-Fulton  Celebration.  The  Chil- 
dren's Festivals  Committee  then  ap- 
pointed Seth  T.  Stewart  General 
Director  of  the  Children's  Festivals  for 
the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  co-operation 
of  the  different  departments  of  the  City 
Government  was  sought.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  gave  permission 
about  July  2oth  to  employ  workers. 
Many  of  the  most  influential  citizen^  in- 
terested in  playgrounds  had  left  the  city 
for  the  summer,  and  committees  of  citi- 
zens not  previously  interested  were  in 
many  cases  secured.  These  may  be 
enrolled  as  new  friends  of  the  play- 
ground movement. 


PROGRAMS. 


PLANNING   THE 
1  lie  (icneral   Director  prepared 
for    programs    in    the    different    parts 
of    tin  <1    that    these    programs 

might  be  as  varied  as  the  cum- 
mittees  in  the  different  sections  might 
desire  and  yet  be  in  keeping  with 
the  purpose  of  the  celebration  he 
printed  long  lists  of  items  under 
of  the  following  headings: 

I.  Indian  Period. 

II.  Dutch   Period. 

III.  English  Period. 

IV.  Colonial  Period. 

V.  Present  Day. 

Hundreds  of  different  programs 
might  have  been  formed  thus,  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  different  com- 
mittees. The  freedom  that  belongs  lo 
play  generally  was  encouraged  even  in 
the  formation  of  these  programs.  That 
the  suggestions  of  the  General  Director 
might  be  in  permanent  and  progressive 
form  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
different  committees  as  the  work  devel- 
oped, they  were  printed  in  the  form  of 
a  series  of  booklets.  The  General 
Director  thus  issued  in  the  month  of 
July  5,000  copies  of  a  sixteen  page 
booklet  called  The  Holiday,  and  with 
greater  detail  of  suggestion,  5,000 
copies  of  No.  2  of  The  Holiday  in 
August.  An  edition  of  5,000  copies  of 
still  more  minute  suggestions  in  No.  3, 
was  published  in  September.  These 
booklets  were  distributed  not  among 
the  public  at  large,  but  to  people 
throughout  the  city  who  promised  to 
be  helpful  in  securing  and  training 
groups  of  children  for  participation 
in  the  pageantry,  such  as  pastors  of 
churches,  superintendents  of  Sunday 
Schools,  presidents  of  clubs,  societies 
and  settlements,  teachers  in  playgrounds, 
parochial,  and  private  schools,  superin- 
tendents of  orphan  asylums,  homes,  and 
industrial  schools,  and  different  indi 
viduals,  with  special  facilities. 


—CHILDREN'S  FESTIVALS 


THIRTEEN   STARS.       2.     Miss  COLUMBIA  AND  COLONIAL  DAUGHTERS. 
3.    MANHATTA  INDIANS. 
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WORKERS. 

Mr.  Ben  Greet  gave  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember to  visiting  workers  in  the  differ- 
ent sections,  and  making  suggestions  as 
to  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  differ- 
ent parks.  He  made  suggestions  also  as 
to  dramatic  forms  of  presentation. 

The  General  Director  selected  and 
employed  fifty  workers,  a  few  beginning 
in  the  middle  of  June;  others  were 
added  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  re- 
quired. These  play  leaders  were  se- 
lected because  of  skill  along  special 
lines,  or  in  general  control  and  training 
of  children.  They  were  organized  into 
faculties,  and  into  different  committees 
for  different  phases  of  the  work — one 
group  had  charge  of  the  manual  train- 
ing, another  of  dancing,  another  of  cos- 
tumes, another  of  banner  making,  an- 
other of  games  in  general,  and  another 
of  the  pageantry,  etc. 

The  large  accommodations  of  the 
Citizens'  Committee  at  180  Montague 
Street,  Brooklyn,  and  later  rooms  at 
1133  Broadway,  Manhattan,  were  used 
continuously  through  the  summer. 
Models  were  constructed  and  displayed, 
and  teachers  from  among  the  workers 
led  classes  for  the  instruction  of  all  in 
the  city  who  were  willing  to  co-operate 
under  any  one  of  the  different  lines  of 
work. 

Classes  in  Indian  dances  were  organ- 
ized for  one  evening  each  week,  Dutch 
and  folk  dances  another  evening,  and 
Colonial  or  English  Minuet  on  still 
another  evening. 

The  duty  of  these  teachers  consisted, 
moreover,  in  developing  interest  in  the 
respective  sections  of  the  city  to  which 
they  were  assigned,  in  the  formation 
of  Citizens'  Committees,  and  the  train- 
ing of  the  children  in  these  different 
sections. 

The  chairman  of  the  Children's  Fes- 
tivals Committee  employed  an  artist  to 
picture  the  parade  as  organized  along 


historic  lines,  so  that  each  community 
might  see  by  the  literature  furnished  just 
what  was  expected  in  order  to  make  the 
work  representative  of  the  general  plans. 
The  children  throughout  the  city  were 
therefore  busy  preparing  for  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  great  Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration.  They  built  floats  that 
represented  Indian  life,  Dutch  life,  and 
Colonial  life.  They  constructed  their 
own  banners,  and  instructions  were 
given  them  at  the  setting  up  stations 
in  all  the  various  forms  of  activities. 
They  visited  the  rooms  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  carried  away  ideals  with  them 
which  they  used  in  their  play  in  their 
homes  and  respective  playgroun 

THE    PAGEANTRY. 

Those  who  saw  the  pageantry  in  the 
recent  Westchester  Celebration,  and  the 
beautiful  Minuet  dance  with  Mozart's 
minuet  from  Don  Giovanni  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  on  October  2d 
ir.uny  children  in  many  different  places 
throughout  the  city  of  New  York  gave 
this  colonial  dance.  Those  who  wit- 
nessed the  children's  festivals  in  Shenley 
Park,  Pittsburgh,  will  be  delighted  to 
know  that  in  many  different  places,  corre- 
sponding festivals  were  held  representing 
the  history  and  spirit  of  the  city  of 
New  York  as  shown  by  the  children  in 
very  large  groups  wherever  there  wen- 
sufficient  park  and  playground  facilities 
in  the  different  boroughs  and  sections 
of  the  city. 

The  General  Director  hopes  that  the 
work  carried  on  by  the  different  com- 
mittees of  citizens  throughout  the  city 
will  be  the  basis  of  annual  play  festivals, 
especially  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and 
during  the  summer  season.  Many  of 
the  committees  have  already  expressed 
a  willingness  thus  to  co-operate  in  the 
future,  in  holding  annual  play  festivals 
for  the  children. 


—CHILDREN'S  FESTIVALS 


FESTIVAL  CENTERS. 

Different  programs  were  carried  out 
in  the  following  places: 

Manhattan:  The  Battery,  Mulberry 
Bend,  Corlear's  Hook,  Seward  Park, 
Hamilton  Fish  Park,  Washington 
Square,  Tompkins  Square,  Madison 
Square  (2),  DeWitt  Clinton  Park,  Cen-i 
tral  Park,  Thomas  Jefferson  Park,  Man- 
hattan Field,  Riverside,  Inwood  Field, 
East  River,  Mount  Morris,  Court  of 
Honor  at  Fifth  Avenue,  40th  to  42d 
Street. 

Brooklyn:  Prospect  Park,  Parade 
Grounds,  Fort  Greene,  Plaza  of  Fort 
Greene,  Institute  Park,  Loughlin  Oval, 
Bushwick  Avenue,  Saratoga  Field, 
Sheepshead  Bay,  McKinley  Park,  Car- 
roll Park,  Williamsburg  Bridge  Plaza, 
and  Tompkins,  Irving,  Highland,  Sun- 
set, and  Winthrop  Parks. 

Richmond:  Rink  Field,  Sharrott's 
Field,  Stony  Brook,  Vanderbilt  Field, 
Fox  Hill  Grounds,  Silver  Lake,  Actors' 
Home,  West  New  Brighton,  Wester- 
leigh,  Woodcrest  Park,  Mariner's  Har- 
bor. 

Bronx:  St.  Mary's,  Franz  Sigel,  Cro- 
tona,  Bronx  Park,  and  other  places  in 
the  Boroughs  of  the  Bronx  and  Queens. 
The  work  was  developed  with  great 
success  in  general,  and  with  varying 
degrees  of  success  in  different  places 
according  to  the  lines  of  activity  under- 
taken, and  the  co-operation  secured 
from  the  friends  of  the  children,  but 
the  delight  of  the  children,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  in  all  sections  of  the 
city  is  shown  by  the  newspaper  head- 
ings and  clippings  reproduced  in  this 
number  of  THE  PLAYGROUND. 

THE  PHASES  OF  PLAY. 
The  phases  of  play  which  were  ap- 
plied in  the  educational  work  underly- 
ing the  preparation  of  the  children  for 
their  Hudson-Fulton  Festivals  were 
the  following: 

Domestic.  Social. 

Industrial.  Civic. 


People  having  charge  of  children 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  city, 
were  encouraged  to  produce  some  civic 
phase  of  life,  such  as  Congress  of  Na- 
tions, as  shown  by  a  representation  of 
life  and  processes  at  Ellis  Island  in  the 
management  of  immigrants. 

A  most  successful  production  of  this 
kind  had  previously  been  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School.  This  phase  of  celebration  was 
notable  for  showing  a  Congress  of  Na- 
tions in  a  single  simple  representation. 

The  General  Director  met  the 
workers  daily  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  summer,  and  in  assemblies  once 
a  week,  explaining  the  possibilities  un- 
derlying the  philosophy  and  the  educa- 
tional values  of  the  different  forms  of 
play  suggested  for  the  children  in  their 
preparations  for  the  Hudson-Fulton  Fes- 
tivals. 

Hundreds  of  floats  were  produced 
by  the  children  themselves,  and  hun- 
dreds of  banners  were  made.  The  sys- 
tem of  occupations  which  the  General 
Director  devised  and  from  which  the 
teachers  and  those  helping  them  were 
to  choose,  is  here  presented  by  the 
editor  as  a  suggestion  for  general  use 
in  playgrounds,  as  follows : 


FORMS  OF  PLAY 

Boys  and 

1.  Building. 

2.  Handicrafts. 

3.  Forms. 

4.  Sports  &  Games. 

5.  Farming. 

6.  Little  Scientists. 

7.  Little  Dramatists 

8.  Little  Citizens. 


OCCUPATIONS. 

Girls. 

Home  Making. 
Handicrafts. 
Colors 

Games  &  Dances. 
Gardening. 
Little  Naturalists. 
Stories  &  Songs. 
Social  Work. 


Many  little  houses,  Colonial  and  In- 
dian, tents  and  tepees,  wind-mills  to 
represent  the  Dutch  Period,  boats  repre- 
senting canoes  and  the  Half-Moon  and 
Clermont,  and  kites  as  suggestions  of 
flying  machines,  were  produced,  and 
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Indian  camps  were  constructed  espe- 
cially in  Statcn  Island.  Representations 
of  Indian  villages  were  also  made  by 
the  children  after  models  prepared  by 
the  workers  and  displayed  at  head- 
quarters. 

The  system  of  building  and  handicraft 
gifts  from  which  suggestions  were  used 
for  the  development  of  this  play  work, 
as  planned  by  the  General  Director,  was 
as  follows: 


The  subject  was  referred  with  power  to 
a  Committee  of  three.  This  Committee 
carried  out  elaborate  plans  for  the  in- 
door celebration,  Wednesday,  September 
j*>th.  but  not  approving  of  the  pap 
for  Saturday,  October  2d,  would  nol 
allow  the  co-operation  of  teachers  and 
children  of  the  public  schools  in  either 
the  pageantry  or  costume  parade.  In 
the  middle  of  September,  however,  the 
Commission  influenced  the  Committee 


PLAY   BUILDING  GIFTS. 

(Blocks)  (Earth)  (Sand)  (Shells) 

I.  Wood  2.  Granite  3.  Sandstone         4.  Marble 

5.  Brick  6.  Concrete  7.  Plaster  8.  ir 

(Clay)  (Pebbles)  (Glue)  <  Iron,  etc.) 

PLAY   HANDICRAFT  GIFTS. 
I.  Wax,  etc.        2.  Paper    [  3.  Raffia  4.  Worsted,  etc. 

5.  Card  Board    6.  Cloth  /.  Wood  8.  Iron 


PRINCIPLES  UNDERLYING  THE  PROGRAMS. 
The  sequence   to   be   followed   in  the 
construction    of   any   program    was    the 
following : 

1.  Historic   Parade  in  each  section  a 
short    distance    through    principal    ave- 
nues  and   boulevards   to   the   neighbor- 
hood park. 

2.  Historic    play    with    costumes    and 
incidents  appropriate  to  time  and  place. 

3.  Congress     of     Nations,   —  games, 
dances,  costumes,  customs,  etc. 

4.  International    Exposition    of    child 
industries. 

It  was  planned  that  the  children,  so 
far  as  possible,  should  make  their  own 
costumes,  and  build  their  own  floats, 
etc.  In  addition  to  the  costumes,  floats, 
etc.,  prepared  by  the  children,  the  Chil- 
dren's Festivals  Committee  supplied 
more  than  100,000  costumes. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Tn  ^ccure  the  co-operation  »>f  the  half- 
million  children  in  the  Public  Schools 
and  especially  those  in  the  Play  Schools 
of  the  Department,  correspondence  with 
the  authorities  was  begun  in  February. 


to  allow  three  thousand  school  children 
in  each  of  forty-six  school  districts  to 
participate  in  the  parade.  Each  of  these 
children  was  provided  by  the  Commis- 
sion with  a  United  States  or  a  Hudson- 
Fulton  flag.  The  public  school  children 
did  themselves  great  credit  by  their  con- 
duct and  the  general  form  in  which 
they  carried  out  their  part  of  the  Cele- 
bration. 

POLICE  PROTECTION. 

Although  there  were  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  in  and  near 
the  parades,  and  corresponding  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  parents  and 
friends  watching  the  parades  and 
pageantry,  there  was,  owing  to  the 
great  care  of  the  Police  Department, 
and  of  the  Citizens'  Committees,  and 
the  worker-  employed  by  the  Festivals 
("••mmittee,  not  a  single  accident.  This 
xju-aks  volume*  f»r  the  wise  distribu- 
tion over  all  sections  of  the  city  of  this 
large  proposition  and  the  protection 
afforded  in  each  section  by  the  friends 
and  guardians  of  the  children. 
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COURT  OF  HONOR. 

PROGRAMS. 

While  there  were  fifty  different  pro- 
grams, the  following  few  will  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  festival  in  general 
throughout  the  city. 

COURT    OF    HONOR. 

1.  Indians 

Smoking  peace  pipe 
Snake  dance 

Christ  Church  Memorial 
Scalp  dance  and  squaw  dance 
Indian  conference 

Abyssinian  Baptist  Church 

2.  Dutch 

Coming  of  the  Dutch 

Abyssinian  Baptist  Church 
Sailor's  Hornpipe 
Hudson's  crew  from  St.  Gabriel's  Park 

Dutch    Costume   dance 
Girls  from  Christ  Church,  St.   Chrysos- 
tom's  and  Guild  of  Play. 

3.  English 

Minuet St.    Bartholomew's 

4.  Colonial  Country  dance 

St.  Bartholomew's 

5.  Present  Day 

Golden   rod  dance 


HIGHLAND  SCHOTTISCHE. 


(Courtesy  of  tj,e 
New  York  World) 


Spanish  dance    (omitted) 

Presentation    Day    Nursery 
Highland  Fling 

Christ  Church  Memorial 

Swedish    dance Swedish   girls 

Hungarian  dance,  "Chsebogar" 

St.  Gabriel's  Park 
Japanese  Fan  Drill 

Abyssinian  Baptist  Church 

Irish  lilt St.  Gabriel's  Park 

Flag  drill Guild  of  Play 

Peace  Pageant 

Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Fair- 
child  with  children  from  Beth- 
any Chapel  and  Christ  Church 
Memorial. 

BATTERY   PARK. 

DUTCH  SETTLERS  AND  INDIANS 
Prolog — Ariel,  Europa,  Columbia. 
Pageant — Landing    of    Hendrik    Hud- 
son.     Meeting     with     the     Indians. 
Sailor       Dance.        Indian       Dances, 
Games  and  Sports. 

NEW  AMSTERDAM  DUTCH  VILLAGE  LIFE 
Indians,   Trappers.  Traders   and   Citi- 
zens. 
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FIRST  GOVERNOR  AND  COUNCIL 

Peter  Stuyvesant's  Purchase  of  Man- 
hattan. First  Windmill.  Game  and 
Dance.  Tea  Well.  Serving  Tea 
and  Crullers.  Dance  of  Maiden 
Lane.  Linen  Dance.  Dutch  Wed- 
ding Procession  and  Dance.  Bowl- 
ing on  the  Green.  Games. 

COLONIAL  LIFE 

Colonial  Reception  in  New  York. 
George  and  Martha  Washington. 
Dancing  of  Sir  Roger  DeCoverly 
and  Gavotte. 

LIBERTY  BOYS  AND  POLE 
Evacuation     Day.      Red     Coats     and 
American     Soldiers.      Washington's 
Farewell   to   Army. 

PRESENT  DAY  NEW  YORK 
Uncle  Sam  and  Columbia  Receive  the 
Nations — Irish,  Syrians,  Russians, 
Hungarians,  Swedes,  Hollanders, 
Greeks,  Italians,  in  Native  Cos- 
tumes and  Dances.  Father  Knick- 
erbocker and  Five  Boroughs. 

ATHLETIC    SPORTS    AND    PASTIMES    FOR 

BOYS 

Bowling,  Foot  Races,  Vaulting,  Egg 
Race,  Obstacle  Race,  Pole  Climbing, 
Greased  Pig,  etc. 

MANHATTAN  FIELD. 

1.  Festival   Song 

2.  Introduction — Ariel,  Earth,  Colum- 
bia and  Europa. 

3.  Pageant    I— Indians— (a)     Harvest 
dance,    (b)     Snake    Dance,    (c)     Scalp 
Dance;    2.    Hudson's    Landing    (1609); 
3.     Purchase     of     Manhattan      (1623), 
Raising  Dutch   Flag;   4.   Dutch  Dance; 

5.  English     take     possession      (1664)  ; 

6.  English     Minuet;     7.    Forming     the 
Union;  8.  Declaration  of  Independence. 

4.  Song — Hail   Columbia 

5.  Pageant  9— Spirit  of  '76;    10.   Call 
for   Troops— Minute    Men;    n.    (Drill) 
Red,   White   and    Blue;    12.    Evacuation 
of  McGowan's  Pass;  13.  Battle  of  Har- 
lem   Heights;    14.    Evacuation    of   New 
York,    Raising    of    Stars    and    Stripes ; 
15.    Coming   of   the    Nations:     English, 


Irish,  German,  Scotch,  Italian,  Russian, 
Spanish. 

6.  Epilogue— Ariel,     Columbia,     Earth 
and  Europa. 

7.  Song— America      (first      and      last 
verses). 

8.  Salute  to  the  Flag. 

9.  Song — Star  Spangled  Banner. 

WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS. 

1.  Allegory — Ariel,    Earth,   Europa,   and 

Columbia. 

2.  Snake  Dance,  by  Indians   (Real  Iro- 

quois  Indians — Green  Corn  Dance). 

3.  Hudson     and     Crew     Landing    from 

Half  Moon;   Pipe  of  Peace;  Trad- 
ing with  Indians;  Off  Hunting. 

4.  Settler  and  Family  and  House ;  Scalp 

Dance  and  Burning  of  House;  Real 
Indians — War  Dance. 

5.  Dutch— To  Church;  Song;  Dance. 

6.  Colonial — Attack    on     British     Fort; 

Minuet. 

7.  Robert    Fulton— Play    in    Four    Tab- 

leaux. 

8.  Dances  —  i.     Spanish;     2.     French; 

3.     American ;     4.     Hungarian ;     5. 
Dutch. 

9.  Battalion    Parade    by    One    Hundred 

Deaf    and    Dumb    Boys;    Allegory 
and  Final  Setting. 

SARATOGA  FIELD. 

Produced  by  School  of  Lady  of  Good 

Counsel. 

1.  Hendrik     Hudson's      First      Meeting 

with    the    Indians    on    Manhattan 
Island. 

2.  Dance  of  the  "Little  Dutch  Girls." 

3.  Minuet  by  Colonial  Dames. 

4.  Some  Irish  Colleens. 

5.  Highland  Lassies. 

6.  Hudson-Fulton    Dance    for    All    Na- 

tions.    Each    figure    represent 
period  in  history.     I.  Meeting  with 
Indians ;  2.  The  Half  Moon ;  3-  The 
Clermont;     4.    Colonial;     5.    Uncle 
Sam. 

7.  Hail   Columbia — Tableau. 

8.  Schleudcr  Ball  by  Turn  Verein. 
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BUSHWICK  SECTION — INDIAN  FLOAT. 


9.  The  Indian  Groups — a.  Tribal  Hunt; 

b.  Tribal  Council;  c.  Tribal  Dance. 

10.  The  American  Guard — A  "Salute  to 

the  Flag,"  by  Girls. 

LOUGHLIN  OVAL. 

2.  Star   Spangled  Banner — Ensemble. 

3.  Flag  Salute — Ensemble. 

4.  Indian  War  Dance  and  Snake  Dance 

— All  Indians 

5.  Dutch  Dance— 

Greenpoint  Playground 

7.  Dutch  National  Anthem  and  Dances 

Greenpoint   Settlement 

8.  Milkmaids  of  Holland — St.  Anthonys 
Q.  Dairymaids  of  England — St.  Cecilias 

10.  Four  Hand  Reel  and  Jig — 

Emerald  Gaelic  Society 

11.  Solo  Gaelic — Mr.  McDermott. 

12.  Chorus  Gaelic — 

Emerald  Gaelic  Society 

13.  Festival  Song — Ensemble 

14.  Hungarian  Dance — 

Williamsburgh  Playground 

15.  Wand    Drills— Williamsburgh    Play- 
ground and  Columbia  Turn  Verein 

16.  Russian  Dance — 

Greenpoint  Playground 

17.  Tarantella — Greenpoint     Playground 

18.  Butterfly  Dance— St.   Cecilias 

19.  Indian  Club  Drill— St.  Cecilias 

20.  Swedish    National    Anthem — 

Immanuel  Swedish  Church 


21.  Swedish  Dance — 

Greenpoint  Playground 

22.  Lithuanian  National  Anthem — 

St.  Mary  Queen  of  Angels 

23.  Irish  Lilt — Greenpoint  Playground 

24.  Flag  Rally— St.  Cecilias 

26.  Hoop   Drill — Greenpoint  Playground 

27.  Hudson-Fulton    Dance  —  Williams- 
burgh and  Greenpoint  Playgrounds 

28.  Tableaux — Father  Knickerbocker  and 

Five     Boroughs — Greenpoint     Play- 
ground 

29.  Military   Drill— Knights   of   St.    An- 
thony   and   Loughlin    Cadets 

31.  America — Ensemble 

.  PLAZA,  FORT  GREENE  PARK. 

Band  and  Chorus — 

"My  Country  Tis  of  Thee." 

I.Indian    Scene,    Hiawatha — (United 

Neighborhood    Guild,    Maxwell    House) 

2.  Snake  Dance — 

(McLaughlin  Park  Playground) 

3.  Dutch  Game — 

(Schermerhorn  Playground) 

4.  Sir  Roger  DeCoverly  Dance — (Unit- 

ed   Neighborhood    Guild,    Maxwell 
House) 

5.  French  Walloons — 

(Riverside  Playground) 

6.  Glorification    of   Verazzano — 

(York  Street  Playground) 
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7.  Tarentella— (United     Neighborhood 

Guild,   Italian   Settlement) 

8.  Negro  Celebration — 

(Lincoln   Settlement) 
Band— The  Red,  White  and  Blue 

9.  Hungarian  Dance — 

(York  Street  Playground) 

10.  Scotch  Dance — (Miss  Abbott) 

11.  Clown    Act— (United    Neighborhood 

Guild,  Asacog  Boys  Club) 

12.  (a)     French     Minuet— (Willoughby 

House)  ;  (b)  French  Gavotte  (City 
Park  Chapel) 

13.  Cadet   Drill— (United   Neighborhood 

Guild,  Asacog  Boys  Club) 

14.  Henry  Hudson  Dance— (St.  Michaels 

Church  and  City  Park  Chapel) 

15.  Negro  Sailor  Girls  Drill— 

(Lincoln  Settlement) 

16.  Irish  Dances — 
(McLaughlin    Park   Playground) 

17.  Flag  Drill— 

(McLaughlin   Park    Playground) 

18.  Negro  Cadets  Drill— 

(Captain  Zeno's  Cadets) 

19.  Dutch     Dance— (United     Neighbor- 

hood Guild,   Asacog  House) 

20.  Hudson-Fulton   Dance — 

(All  the  Children) 
Band  and  Chorus — 

"Star  Spangled   Banner" 
MADISON  SQUARE. 

1.  Salute  the  Flag All  Schools 

2.  Prologue   People's  Institute- 
Miss  Augusta  Stevenson   (Author) 

3.  Irish  Folk  Dances, 

Immaculate  Conception  School 

4.  French  Gavot  Epiphany  School 

5.  Highland  Fling   ...Epiphany  School 

6.  An  Indian  Snake  Dance, 

7.  A  Swedish  Klapp  Dance, 

The  Warren  Goddard  House 

8.  Minuet    People's    Institute 

9.  Dutch  Dance  People's  Institute 

10.  Schottische   People's   Institute 

11.  Peace   and   Justice  Tableau 

12.  Song— Hail   Gentle    Peace 

Young  People's  League  for  International 

Federation 
Laura  Sedgwick  Collins 


13.  Uncle  Sam's  Worries,  M.  E.  Wheeler 

14.  Swedish  National  Pantomime 

15.  National    Songs 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  S.  S. 
PORT  RICHMOND. 

Indians  engaging  in  native  pastimes. 

Gauntlet  running. 

Plea  of  Indian  maiden  for  life  of 
white  prisoner. 

\\  ur,  medicine  and  sun  dances. 

Arrival  of  Henry  Hudson  and  crcv,. 

Unfriendly  demonstrations  by  Indians 
followed  by  Declaration  of  Peace. 

Purchase  of  Manhattan. 

Dances  of  Dutch  Settlers. 

Colonial    Period. 

Costume  Dances. 

Bits  of  Village  Life. 

Incidents  depicting  life  under  Colonial 
and  Independent  Government. 

March  and  Tableaux — Uncle  Sam  and 
48  States,  followed  by  a  dance  of  all 
nations,  concluding  with  a  grand  parade. 
BRADY'S  POND. 

1.  Indians  enter  fields  surrounding  the 
pond   and    erect   tepees    and    indulge    in 
native  games. 

2.  Hudson  on  board  the  Half  Moon 
sails   down   the  pond   and   lands  on   its 
bordering  banks.     The  Indians  to  show 
their   friendship  for  the  explorer  break 
arrows  and  make  peace.     Dutch  games 
and  folk  songs   followed. 

3.  Arrival  of  the  Duke  of  York  and 
English   sailors.     They  sail   down  pond 
and   claim   New   Amsterdam.     Then   an 
exhibition  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  surrender- 
ing the  New  Netherlands  to  the  English, 
followed  by  English  songs  and  dances. 

4.  Congress  of  all  Nations.    This  was 
composed  of  numbers  of  children  dressed 
in   the  various  uniforms  of  the  several 
nations  and  singing  native  folk  songs. 

5.  This  portrayed  the  arrival  of  Father 
Knickerbocker    and    his    five    daughters 
representing   the    five    boroughs.      Then 
followed  the  singing  of  the  festival  song 
composed  by  Walter  C.  Moon,  and  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner." 
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PRESS   HEADLINES 


THE  SUN, 

DAY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

ABOUT     500,000     OF     TUEM     IN 
THE    FESTIVITIES 


Parade  on  Fifth  Avenue  More  or  I  -ess  Im- 
promptu, bat  Fine  Shows  Were  Seen 
In  the  Parks  Where  tlie  Programmes 
Were  Elaborate  and  Interesting. 

STANDARD   UNION 


PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO 


FOUR  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 
JOIN  IN  THE  CELEBRATION 

BROOKLYN    CITIZEN, 


Whole  City  Is  Theirs  from 
Morn  to  Night. 

GAMES  IN   ALL  PARKS 


THE  SOUTH  BROOKLYN 
HOME   TALK, 

CHILDREN  CHEERED 
BY 


MADE  BRAVE  SHOWING  IN 
HUDSON-FULTON  PARADE. 

Nearly  Four  Thousand  In  Line  In  the 
Bay  Ridge  Division — Parade  of  the 
Little  Ones  In  Coaoune  and  From 
Public  Schools  a  Beautiful  and  Im- 
posing Spectacle. 


IN  THE  PUS 


Folk  Dances  in  Costume  Are 

Seen  in  the  Forty-Six 

School  Districts. 


REPRESENT  ALL  NATIONS 


Revellers  in  De  Witt  Clinton  Park 

Cheer  for  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  Who 

Views  Exercises. 


ii 
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The  Evening  Telegram 


SATURDAY,    OCTOBER    2,  .1909.- 


HALF  MILLION  CHILDREN  Of 
SCHOOLS  IN  VIVID  PANORAMA 
PICTURE  300  YEARS'  HISTORY 


EAGLE. 


EHEflE  BT  CROWDS 


Thousands  in  the  Processions  in 

All    Parts    of    This 

Borough. 


REVIEWED  BY  CITY  OFFICIALS. 

One     Division     Paraded      and      Held 

Games  In   Sheepshead  Bay 

Kace  Track. 

DAILY     TRIBUNE 


CHILDREN  HAVE  A  DAY 


KIDDIES    ACT    AND    SING. 


State's   History   in   Pretty   Panto- 
mime Before  Delighted  Throng*. 


THE    BROOKLYN 
WEEKLY-NEWS, 


T 


Of 


Cbildrens'    Festival    Day    in 

Southern  Brooklyn  Was  a 

Brilliant  Success 

MEDALS  DISTRIBUTED  TO  ALL 

No  Disorder  Marred  the  Perfect  Day, 
and  ExercTses  Held  in  the  Bay 
Ridge.  Fort  Hamilton  and  Prospect 
Park  Sections  Were  the  Finest  in 
the  History  of  This  Borough. 


NEW    YORK    AMERICAN 

.  SAGE  AMONG 
CHEER 
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STATEN  ISLANDER, 

THE  SCHOOL 
FESTIVALS 


KICI1MONU     BOROUGH 

ITSELF  WITH   GLORY    IN. 
CELEBRATION 


THE  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  ACQUIT  THEM* 
SELVES  NOBLY — THOUSANDS  OF  THEM 
TAKE  PART  IN  ALL  TJIE  VARIOUS  CEN- 
TRES OF  THE  ISLAND— FOR  GORGEOUS- 
NESS  AND  REAL  MAGNIFICENCE  THE 
CELEBRATION  COULD  NOT  BE  EQUAJU" 
ED— ALL  THE  ANCIENT  PERIODS  BEF- 
BESENTED  IN  TABLEAUX  AND  LIVING, 
MOVING  PICTURES — DELIGHTED  PAR- 
EI?Tt»  VIEW  THE  SPLENDID  SCENE 
WITH  EMOTIONS  OF  KEENEST  PLEAS- 
ITP.R — THE  EXERCISES  DESCRIBED. 


THE      RECORD. 

CHILDREN'S 
PAGEANT 
SUCCESSFUL 

Quaintly  Costumed   Boys 

and  Girls  in  Hudson8' 

F:ulton   Spectacle. 


CLIPPINGS 

Seth  T.  Stewart,  General  Director  of 
the  Children's  Festivals,  and  one  of  the 
district  superintendents  of  the  public 
schools,  originated  the  plan,  and  it  has 
been  carried  out  under  his  general  super- 
vision. Members  of  school  boards,  Sun- 
day school  superintendents  and  teachers, 
heads  of  settlement  houses,  rectors  of 
Catholic  churches  and  the  teaching  or- 
ders of  brothers  and  sisters,  have  en- 
tered into  the  spirit,  and  the  children 
appeared  as  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous nationalities  which  make  up  this 
cosmopolitan  city  of  New  York. — Eagle, 
October  2,  1909. 

COURT    OF   HONOR. 

One  of  the  largest  parades,  including 
the  pupils  of  six  schools,  had  its  rendez- 
vous at  the  Court  of  Honor  in  Fifth 
Avenue,  between  Fortieth  and  Forty- 
second  streets. 

With  the  public  school  children  were 
pupils  from  various  church  associations, 
settlement  houses,  the  Association  of 
Catholic  Charities  and  uniformed  mem- 
bers of  the  Lincoln  Cadets  and  the  St. 
Bartholomew  Cadets. 

The  center  of  the  grand  stand  was 
jammed  and  the  annex  stand  across  the 
street  was  crowded.  At  each  cross 
street  there  was  a  great  mob  of  people, 
and  every  window  in  sight  was  crowded. 
Three  thousand  people  must  have  wit- 
nessed the  festival  at  that  point. 

The  costumed  paraders,  headed  by  a 
band,  came  up  the  avenue  first.  Such 
stalwart,  determined  looking  Indians 
were  in  the  van !  And  such  meek 
squaws  following  them!  Such  sturdy 
types  of  burghers,  with  black  paste- 
board hats,  and  such  a  lot  of  dainty 
little  Gretchens  in  blue,  voluminous 
skirts  and  white  Dutch  caps !  And  such 
a  fine  looking  platoon  of  Liberty  girls, 
in  red  caps  and  dresses  made  of  stars 
and  stripes!  Such  brave  Colonial  boys 
in  three-cornered  hats,  knickers  and 
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i.    THE  MINUET  IN  A  PARK;   2.  LIBERTY  POLE;    3.  KENTUCKY    HOME. 
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buckled  shoes !  There  were  Colonial 
"dames,"  too,  if  you  please,  in  furbelows 
and  with  their  hair  done  up  on  top  of 
their  heads  and  powdered.  Proud? 
Well,  you  ought  to  have  seen  them! 

The  costumed  girls  and  boys  of  the 
church  schools,  danced  an  Indian  snake 
dance  first,  and  then  a  Dutch  dance,  and 
a  minuet,  with  those  quaint  old-fashioned 
"dames"  of  the  Colonial  day,  tripping 
the  light  fantastic  in  the  center  of  fash- 
ionable Fifth  Avenue.  And  then  other 
Dutch  dances  and  Indian  dances,  and  all 
sorts  of  evolutions,  and  a  Highland 
fling  by  a  dozen  pretty  girls  in  kilts. 
There  were  about  ten  dances,  including 
a  Japanese  dance,  given  by  the  colored 
girls  of  the  Abyssinian  Baptist  Church 
Sunday  School,  and  a  peace  dance  by 
little  girls  in  white  robes  trimmed  with 
blue.  The  last  number  was  a  Hungarian 
dance  by  girls  in  Hungarian  costumes. — 
Herald,  October  3,  1909. 

MULBERRY   BEND. 

Yesterday's  pageant  in  Mulberry  Bend 
gave  some  hint  of  what  is  largely  to 
affect  the  country's  future  achievement. 
Thousands  of  children  gathered  there, 
and  with  pretty  and  impressive  cere- 
mony pledged  their  allegiance  to  the 
flag  of  the  United  States.  And  those 
many  thousands  of  children  scarcely 
without  exception  were  of  parents  who 
have  within  comparatively  recent  years 
emigrated  to  this  country  from  nearly 
every  other  country  on  the  globe. 

From  the  schools  of  the  lower  East 
Side,  more  particularly  that  one  located 
on  the  park,  came  children  of  many 
nationalities,  the  Italian  and  Hebrew  in 
the  majority  of  course,  but  then  there 
were  Syrian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Turkish, 
Hungarian,  Spanish,  Greek,  Portuguese, 
and  so  on  through  the  list  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  Besides  the  children 
of  the  public  schools  delegations  of  chil- 
dren were  present  from  a  number  of 
parochial  and  charitable  schools,  includ- 


ing a  number  of  picturesque  students 
from  the  Chinese  Star  Mission  school 
in  Doyers  Stree*. — Sun,  October  3,  1909. 

WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS. 

HALF  MOON  MANNED  BY  CHILDREN. 

Children  of  the  Washington  Heights 
Schools  went  to  Inwood  Field,  where 
they  had  woods,  hills  and  the  Hudson 
River  as  a  setting  for  all  sports  of  his- 
torical reproductions.  There  was  a 
Half  Moon  on  the  river  manned  by 
children  in  Dutch  costumes,  and  more 
children,  dressed  as  Indians,  attacked  it 
with  bows  and  arrows.  Others,  cos- 
tumed as  Continentals,  drove  a  lot  of 
red  coats  out  of  an  old  stone  house  of 
the  Revolutionary  period,  hauled  down 
the  British  flag  and  hoisted  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.— World,  October  3,  1909. 

BATTERY. 

Three  hundred  youngsters  re-enacted 
pantomime  and  song  on  the  greensward 
in  Battery  Park  yesterday  historical 
events  from  the  day  of  the  discovery 
of  America  to  the  present.  Nine  coun- 
tries of  the  old  world  were  represented 
in  the  youngsters — 200  girls  and  100 
boys. 

There  could  be  no  finer  stage  for  the 
setting  of  the  scenes  than  Battery  Park, 
with  the  bay  and  the  sky  for  a  back- 
ground. With  little  American  shavers, 
there  were  ruddy-cheeked  Irish  lassies, 
dark-eyed  Syrians,  Greeks  and  Italians, 
fair-haired  Swedes  and  Hollanders,  Rus- 
sians and  Hungarians,  one  and  all  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  patriotism. 

The  Little  Mothers'  Aid  Association, 
whose  officers  had  drilled  the  young- 
sters, started  the  day's  ceremonies  with 
a  parade  down  Broadway  from  Cham- 
bers Street  to  Battery  Park,  where  the 
kiddies,  made  up  as  Indians,  Dutch  set- 
tlers, Colonial  dames,  British  redcoats, 
American  soldiers,  etc.,  marched  around 
and  around  to  the  applause  of  thou- 
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sands  and  then  went  through  the  parts 
assigned  them. 

There  was  the  landing  of  Columbus, 
the  landing  of  Hendrik  Hudson  and  his 
meeting  with  the  Indians,  and  then,  one 
after  another,  events  of  the  stirring 
epochs  in  our  history. 

The  first  New  Amsterdam  Dutch  vil- 
lage on  Manhattan  Island  was  trans- 
planted in  Battery  Park;  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant,  impersonated  by  a  little  Dutch 
tyke,  purchased  the  island  from  a  band 
of  swarthy,  paint-smudged  redskins; 
George  and  Martha  Washington  enter- 
tained at  tea  on  the  broad  lawn. 

And  when  they  had  told  the  story 
there  were  native  dances  by  the  young- 
sters. Strange  weird  contortions  by  the 
little  Syrian  girls  were  followed  by  a 
whirling  Dervish  dance  by  the  Russian 
children,  and  the  whole  wound  up  with 
an  Irish  reel. — World,  October  3,  1909. 

WASHINGTON   SQUARE. 

There  were  more  than  six  hundred 
children  marched  into  Washington 
Square  yesterday  and  each  child  car- 
ried a  special  Hudson-Fulton  flag.  Two 
hundred  of  these  children  were  from 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission  So- 
ciety and  had  assembled  in  Broome 
Street.  They  marched  from  there 
headed  by  a  brass  band  and  forming  a 
circle  on  the  east  side  of  the  park,  held 
their  exercises. 

Headed  by  another  brass  band,  four 
hundred  gayly  dressed  children  carry- 
ing floats  of  their  own  make  took  pos- 
session of  the  west  end  of  the  square. 
Here  also  the  children  formed  a  ring 
and  presented  a  remarkable  programme. 
The  Indian  pageant  showed  the  setting 
up  of  a  tepee,  the  industries,  dances 
and  the  coming  of  Hudson.  Other 
dances  were  the  Dutch  dance,  Windmill 
dance,  Scottish,  Irish  and  Hudson-Ful- 
ton dance.  "Ponchinello,"  an  Italian 
farce,  was  well  played  by  the  older 
boys. 


On  the  center  walk  of  the  park  the 
boys  held  their  athletic  events.  Five 
thousand  persons  watched  the  exercises. 
— Sun,  October  3,  1909. 

DE  WITT  CLINTON. 
Mrs.  Russell  Sage  witnessed  the  pa- 
rade and  tableau  at  De  Witt  Clinton 
Park.  As  the  children  filed  past  the 
white-haired  woman  who  leaned  on  the 
arm  of  Mrs.  Henry  Parsons,  4,000  voices 
sent  up  a  cheer  to  the  benefactress.— 
American,  October  3,  1909. 

CENTRAL  PARK. 
8,000  IN   CENTRAL  PARK. 

About  noon  yesterday  the  Central 
Park  squirrels,  fat,  autocratic  fellows 
who  run  the  park  on  ordinary  occasions, 
and  the  birds  which  have  given  up  all 
hope  of  ever  attempting  other  than  short 
flights  began  to  take  to  the  treetops  on 
the  western  side.  The  reason  was  ob- 
vious when  about  8,000  happy,  cheering 
children,  keeping  step  to  two  bands  and 
waving  flags,  marched  in  at  the  eastern 
gate  at  Seventy-second  street  to  take 
possession  for  the  day  in  the  name  of 
Hudson  and  Fulton. 

Soon  the  open  space  where  they  dis- 
banded would  have  put  a  self-respecting 
rainbow  to  shame.  Flags  waved  over 
costumes  of  every  color  in  the  spectrum. 
There  were  all  nationalities  and  all 
ages,  boys  and  girls  alike,  dressed  more 
or  less  gorgeously  according  to  the  good 
taste  of  their  mothers.  And  if  you 
looked  carefully  you  might  have  de- 
scried here  and  there  the  gay  garments 
of  those  who  had  been  selected  by  the 
Hudson-Fulton  Commission  to  take 
parts  in  the  tableaux  illustrating  the 
history  of  New  York. 

They  marched  between  real  police 
lines,  and  perched  up  on  an  embank- 
ment which  served  as  a  grand  stand 
was  a  group  of  a  hundred  or  more  per- 
sons, giving  the  parade  an  impressive- 
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ness  quite  comparable  with  the  parades 
of  their  elders.  Their  floats  were  pulled 
by  real  horses.  One  of  these  floats 
was  an  old  Dutch  windmill,  so  high  that 
it  would  not  go  under  the  Second  Ave- 
nue elevated  and  had  to  be  taken  in  a 
roundabout  direction. 

In  the  middle  of  the  parade  an  ani- 
mated American  flag  of  tremendous  pro- 
portions walked  up  to  the  reviewing 
stand  and  broke  in  a  thousand  pieces. 
It  was  composed  of  boys  and  girls  from 
the  Bohemian  Free  School  dressed  in 
red,  white  and  blue  gymnasium  suits. 
They  made  a  pretty  sight  later  when  they 
lined  up  in  an  open  space  and  to  the 
music  of  a  band  went  through  calis- 
thenics. The  little  bodies  bobbed  and 
swayed  in  unison  in  response  to  orders 
shouted  to  them  in  their  native  tongue. 
— Sun,  October  3,  1909. 

PROSPECT    PARK. 

Lord  Cornwallis  surrendered  yester- 
day afternoon  at  4.30  o'clock  to  General 
George  Washington,  U.  S.  A.  The  capitu- 
lation took  place  in  Prospect  Park.  The 
two  with  their  aides  behind  them  as  they 
faced  one  another,  were  the  central  fig- 
ures in  a  massive  roped-off  square  of 
greensward,  not  a  great  distance  from 
the  Third  Street  entrance.  About  the 
square  some  3,400  school  children  were 
surging  against  the  ropes.  Above  them 
fluttered  the  tri-color  of  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  celebration,  the  orange,  white 
and  blue  emblem,  bobbing  and  waving. 
Beyond  the  school  children,  as  you 
looked  in  almost  any  direction,  the  small 
hills  were  crowded  with  other  children 
and  their  parents  and  friends,  not  cos- 
tumed for  the  occasion  as  were  those 
within  the  square,  but  nevertheless 
flaunting  as  many  flags  and  showing  as 
many  colors.  All  these  folks  made  up 
a  gathering  estimated  as  high  as  100,- 
ooo,  and,  as  Lord  Cornwallis  turned  his 
sword-blade  toward  himself  and  handed 
the  weapon  to  George  Washington,  and 


the  British  flag  was  folded  in  the  after- 
noon sun,  a  band  hidden  somewhere  in 
the  crowd  struck  up  "America,"  and  all 
the  men-folks  took  off  their  hats  and 
everyone  sang.  It  was  a  scene  which 
Prospect  Park,  perhaps,  had  never  wit- 
nessed before,  and  it  seemed  a  fitting 
climax  to  the  day's  celebration  of  the 
Prospect  division,  one  of  the  largest  of 
those  held  in  Brooklyn  yesterday. — 
Eagle,  October  3,  1909. 

PARADE  GROUNDS. 

In  spite  of  the  cold  winds  that  blew 
athwart  the  Prospect  Park  Parade 
Grounds,  where  the  parade  ended  and 
the  games  and  dances  were  held,  there 
were  3,900  children  of  the  Flatbush 
schools,  who  marched  all  the  way  from 
Erasmus  Hall  High  School  and  an  in- 
teresting and  picturesque  programme 
was  gone  through.  There  were  300  boys 
and  girls  in  the  historical  division  which 
headed  the  parade,  the  girls  wearing 
black  waists,  yellow  skirts  and  white 
Dutch  caps,  while  the  boys  were  sup- 
posed to  represent  colonials,  except  fifty 
lads  of  the  Flatbush  Boys'  Club,  who 
turned  out  as  Indians.  Behind  these 
came  eighty  boys  of  the  Lenox  Road 
Baptist  Church  Boys'  Brigade  dressed 
as  colonial  soldiers.  Bringing  up  the 
rear  were  some  3,600  boys  and  girls  of 
the  various  schools  arranged  in  regi- 
ments. 

There  were  four  floats  in  the  his- 
torical division  which  represented  the 
Indian,  Dutch  and  Colonial  periods. 
One  float  was  an  Indian  tepee,  another 
was  a  windmill,  a  third  was  an  airship, 
while  the  fourth  was  a  model  of  the  first 
Dutch  church  built  in  Brooklyn.  In 
this  division  were  also  Henry  Hudson 
and  his  crew,  Father  Knickerbocker  and 
Robert  Fulton,  all  in  costume.  Some 
attractive  placards,  one  of  Hudson  and 
Fulton  and  another  a  large  American 
shield,  were  carried  by  the  Boys'  Club. 

On    a    wide    space    on    the    Parade 
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Grounds,  which  had  been  roped  off,  the 
games  and  dances  were  held.  Two  of 
the  most  attractive  events  were  a  Vir- 
ginia reel  and  a  minuet. — Citizen,  Oc- 
tober 3,  1909. 

BUSHWICK. 

Last  Saturday  was  a  great  glorious 
day  for  Bushwick  section.  Great  be- 
cause never  before  was  there  such  a 
pageant.  In  recognition  of  this  fact  the 
parents  and  relatives  of  the  children  in 
line  turned  out  in  force  and  Bushwick 
Avenue  was  one  mass  of  human  beings 
from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other. 
Over  12,000  children  participatel  in  the 
pageant  and  Bushwick  Avenue  from  De- 
catur  to  Hart  Street  was  one  riot  of 
color  in  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow.  It 
was  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  the  young- 
sters march  past.  It  was  Bushwick' s 
own  affair  and  one  that  will  live  long 
in  the  memories  of  the  children  and 
those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  gazing 
on  the  spectacle.  After  the  parade  the 
first  division  marched  to  Saratoga  Field, 
where  the  rest  of  the  program  was  car- 
ried out  as  successfully  as  had  been  the 
pageant  parade. — Chat,  October  9,  1909. 

FORT  GREENE. 

FORT  GREENE  PARK  HAD  Two  EXHIBI- 
TIONS. 

In  picturesque  attire,  close  to  5,000 
children  marched  and  sang  and  danced 
in  Fort  Greene  Park  yesterday  afternoon. 
Fort  Greene  Park  had  two  separate  and 
distinct  gatherings  of  children.  Some 
4,000  were  on  the  plaza,  in  front  of  the 
Martyrs  Monument,  representing  the 
public  and  parochial  schools,  settlements 
and  clubs  of  the  Second  Assembly  Dis- 
trict. On  the  south  side  of  the  park, 
near  Cumberland  Street  and  DeKalb 
Avenue,  was  another  group,  not  as  large 
as  the  first,  composed  of  children  from 
the  Heights  and  Carroll  Park  sections. 

Half  the  children  in  the  two  groups 


were  dressed  in  costumes  representing 
periods  of  American  history,  as  far 
back  as  1000  A.  D.  They  had  floats  to 
correspond.  The  occasion  for  going 
back  to  the  year  1000  found  explanation 
in  the  convictions  of  the  Norwegians, 
who  were  a  considerable  contingent  at 
the  exercises  on  the  south  side  of  the 
park,  who  claim  that  the  Vikings  and 
not  Columbus,  discovered  America.  And 
so  it  came  about  that  the  Vikings  were 
given  recognition  by  the  children  of  the 
Hudson  and  Fulton  achievements,  and 
that  the  fair-haired  boys  were  costumed 
as  Vikings,  and  escorted  a  float  bearing 
a  Viking  boat,  at  the  rear  of  which  was 
this  legend : 

"In  such  a  craft  did  Lief  Erickson  dis 
cover  America  in  the  year  1000." — Eaglet 
October  3,  1909. 

SHEEPSHEAD  BAY. 

What  was  considered  by  those  who 
witnessed  it  to  be  the  prettiest  spectacle 
produced  in  a  long  time  took  place  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  the  Sheepshead  Bay 
track,  on  the  occasion  of  the  children's 
carnival  in  connection  with  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  celebration.  According  to  Super- 
intendent Frank  Clark  of  the  racetrack 
there  were  fully  5,000  'people  in  the 
big  grandstand  and  on  the  broad  lawn 
in  front  of  it.  More  than  a  thou- 
sand children  marched  up  and  down 
the  racetrack  in  front  of  the  stand,  and 
there  was  a  great  fluttering  of  flags,  as 
their  parents  and  friends  cheered  them. 
Every  public  school  in  the  Sheepshead 
Bay  section,  the  Gravesend  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  school,  the  Parkville  Con- 
gregational Church  school  and  drum 
corps  ami  St.  Pauls  Lutheran  Ouirch 
from  O>ney  Island  joined  in  making  the 
affair  a  big  success.  A  band  of  music 
furnished  by  the  Hudson-Fulton  com- 
mittee led  the  parade,  and  then  came 
hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  wearing 
Indian  costumes.  There  were  Rough 
Riders  and  several  hundred  Dutch  girls 
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and   boys   together   with  many   children 
in  costumes  of  various  nations. 

The  chidren  sang  'The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  and  "America"  and  then  so- 
luted  the  flag.— Eagle,  October  3,  1909. 

HIGHLAND   PARK. 

The  parade  of  the  school  children  of 
this  district  last  Saturday  was  the  great- 
est demonstration  of  its  kind  ever  seen. 
Fully  5,000  children  from  the  various 
schools  and  churches  participated.  The 
line  of  march  was  an  avenue  of  waving 
flags  while  the  curbstone  for  the  entire 
distance  was  thronged  with  spectators. 

On  the  green  sward  of  Highland 
Park,  near  the  Dresden  Street  entrance, 
a  platform  had  been  erected  for  the 
various  tableaux  and  dances.  This  was 
in  the  center  of  a  hollow  square  formed 
by  the  thousands  of  children,  at  the 
back  of  which  crowded  the  spectators, 
numbering  many  more. 

The  children  performed  excellently 
and  those  in  charge  came  in  for  no  end 
of  praise. — The  Record,  October  8,  1909. 

McKINLEY  PARK. 

The  residents  of  Fort  Hamilton  are 
congratulating  each  other  on  the  re- 
markable showing  made  by  their  chil- 
dren at  McKinley  Park  on  Children's 
Day.  The  festival  given  by  the  children 
has  proved  that  they  can  successfully 
compete  with  any  Brooklyn  section. 

Although  5,000  people  witnessed  the 
performance  of  the  tots  there  was  abso- 
lute order.  Everything  moved  smoothly 
and  without  any  confusion.  Nothing 
marred  the  day  or  any  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme. The  crowd  was  handled  in  a 
masterly  manner  and  nothing  further 
could  have  been  desired  by  those  in 
charge  of  the  arrangements. 

It  was  an  imposing  sight,  long  to  be 
remembered  by  those  fortunate  enough 
to  see  the  children,  as  they  marched  on 
the  field  to  their  positions.  Costumed 


in  all  the  splendor  of  state,  with  the 
green  foliage  as  a  background,  they 
formed  a  magnificent  tableau.  The 
color  effects  were  perfect.  More  than 
500  children  took  an  active  part  in  the 
pageants.  They  were  costumed  to  repre- 
sent different  historical  periods.  In 
detail  their  costumes  were  absolutely 
correct.  No  expense  was  spared  to  make 
this  feature  a  success.  That  the  costume 
committee  succeeded  in  its  endeavors 
was  plainly  shown  by  applause  which 
greeted  the  appearance  of  the  various 
numbers. 

The  hit  of  the  day  was  made  by  the 
Imperial  Court  Minuet,  from  Our  Lady 
of  Angels'  Church.  The  boys  were  cos- 
tumed perfectly,  hats,  wigs  and  swords. 
They  gave  an  excellent  exhibition  of  a 
dueling  scene  that  would  have  been  a 
credit  to  the  days  of  old.  The  girls 
made  an  impression  on  all,  with  their 
dainty  appearance,  old-fashioned  dresses, 
powdered  hair,  and  a  bewitching  little 
curl  hanging  over  each  shoulder.  No 
Colonial  dance  of  old  could  have  been 
more  sweet  and  dainty  in  manner. — 
South  Brooklyn  Home  Talk,  October  6, 
1909. 

WILLIAMSBURG  AND  GREEN- 
POINT. 

The  upper  Williamsburg  and  Green- 
point  sections  were  well  represented  in 
the  Hudson-Fulton  school  children's 
parade  yesterday  afternoon.  There  was 
hardly  a  street  in  both  sections  that  part 
of  the  parade  did  not  pass  through.  It 
was  the  largest  assemblage  of  school 
children  that  has  taken  place  in  these 
sections  in  some  years.  Over  12,000 
children  armed  with  American  and 
Hudson-Fulton  flags  and  dressed  in  gay 
costumes,  representing  Henry  Hudson, 
Robert  Fulton,  Uncle  Sam,  Father 
Knickerbocker,  etc.,  turned  out  in  the 
parade. 
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The  children  of  St.  Anthony's  paro- 
chial school,  led  by  the  Fife,  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps,  cadets  and  sailors  formed 
on  Leonard  Street,  just  outside  the 
school,  and  were  joined  by  the  children 
from  St.  Cecilia's  parochial  school  and 
several  different  Sunday  school  parades. 
—Eagle,  October  3,  1909. 

RICHMOND. 

The  school  festivals  in  Richmond 
Borough  during  the  week  of  the  Hud- 
son-Fulton celebration  were  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  best  features  of  the 
great  commemorative  event,  and  will  be 
emblazoned  on  the  pages  of  history  as 
the  most  unique  and  most  wonderful 
series  of  entertainments  ever  provided. 
The  immensity  and  extensive  character 
of  the  festival  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
fact  that  approximately  10,000  children 
participated  in  the  exercises,  which  had 
no  precedent  for  brilliancy  and  sumptu- 
ousness. 

Because  of  the  desire  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  festival  to  keep 
the  children  as  near  their  homes  as  pos- 
sible, and  in  order  to  permit  their  par- 
ents and  residents  of  the  school  districts 
to  witness  the  exercises  without  un- 
necessary trouble,  it  had  been  arranged 
to  hold  the  festivals  in  selected  parks 
and  sites  nearest  the  public  schools. 
And  this  part  of  the  programme  was 
carried  out  to  the  letter. 

STONY  BROOK  FESTIVAL. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  Hud- 
son-Fulton celebrations  in  this  borough 
was  the  children's  festival  held  at  Stony 
Brook,  on  Amboy  Road,  New  Dorp. 
"America"  was  sung,  then  the  combined 
schools  joined  in  the  Pledge  to  the  Flag, 
with  right  hand  uplifted  toward  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  and  from  600 
voices  rang  out,  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner."  This  and  the  singing  of  the 


official  Hudson-Fulton  song  were  the 
most  impressive  features  of  the  day. 

The  field  itself  was  attractive,  aside 
from  the  exercises  of  the  day.  An 
Indian  tepee  occupied  one  corner,  and 
from  this  appeared  the  aborigines  who 
played  the  hoop  game,  lacrosse,  smoked 
the  pipe  of  peace  and  danced  the  war 
dance,  while  the  squaws  crooned  their 
cradle  song.  Another  feature  of  the 
grounds  was  the  pair  of  Dutch  houses, 
used  as  headquarters  for  the  Dutch 
exercises. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  this  part  of 
Staten  Island  are  likely  never  to  forget 
the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  of  1909 
and  what  it  signifies,  besides  having 
gained  a  valuable  lesson  in  the  history 
of  the  section  in  which  their  own  child- 
hood is  spent. — Staten  Islander. 

CONCORD  AND  ASSOCIATE 
DIVISIONS. 

The  celebration  at  this  center  war 
marked  by  many  splendid  and  novel 
features,  which  were  noteworthy  all 
through. 

The  first  division  consisted  of  a  float 
representing  Pocahontas  saving  Captain 
Smith;  a  float  of  Indian  tepees;  a  hand 
float  borne  by  four  Indians. 

The  Dutch  division  contained  a  float 
representing  a  Dutch  windmill;  two 
goat-wagons  driven  by  Dutch  boys ;  a 
star  formed  by  children,  and  a  Dutch 
house  on  a  float. 

A  jolly  crowd  was  that  on  the  British- 
American  float.  Seated  high  up  on  a 
big  red  throne  as  Britannia,  wearing  a 
shining  steel  helmet,  carrying  a  golden 
trident,  with  large  shield  bearing  the 
"Union  Jack."  Beside  her  stood  Colum- 
bia, radiant  in  color,  most  charming, 
holding  a  golden  spear.  Uncle  Sam 
brought  cheers  along  the  line  as  he  shook 
hands  with  "Johnny  Bull."  The  Scotch 
lassie,  with  her  bagpipes,  won  great 
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HUDSON-FULTON  CELEBRATION— 


favor.  There  were  Irish  boys  and  girls 
in  costume  of  the  "Ould  Sod,"  a  cute 
little  Welsh  girl;  'Tommy  Atkins"  was 
very  evident  in  his  tilted  red  cap  and 
coat;  an  American  soldier,  with  gun 
cocked,  ready  for  action;  two  men-of- 
war,  carrying  oars,  an  Indian  of  war 
type,  with  bow  and  arrow,  besides  a 
sweet  little  Dutch  girl.  It  was  elabo- 
rately decorated  with  flowers,  interna- 
tional colors  in  flags,  etc.,  and  made  a 
scene  long  to  be  remembered,  as  it  ap- 
proached the  valley  from  Grasmere, 
with  its  Scotch  bagpipes  in  full  blast, 
drawn  by  handsome  Scotch  greys, 
Everyone  thought  Harry  Lauder  was  on 
board. 

The  Colonial  division  contained  a 
float  on  which  were  mounted  twelve 
little  girls  in  Colonial  costume.  Other 
children  carried  a  banner  on  which  were 
pictures  of  the  Clermont  and  Half 
Moon.  Then  followed  a  float  bearing  a 
Colonial  house,  and  by  children  repre- 
senting sons  and  daughters  of  Liberty. 

The  Modern  division  had  a  pretty 
float.  There  were  little  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  line,  and  also  a  float  of  Father 
Knickerbocker,  besides  a  jinrickisha, 
automobiles,  wagons  and  carriages. 
The  spectacular  features  concluded  with 
"the  coming  of  all  nations,"  embracing 
characters  representing  the  Irish,  Ger- 
mans, Norwegians  and  Italians. — Statcn 
Islander. 

CHILDREN'S    DAY. 

It  was  emphatically  Children's  Day 
from  early  yesterday  morning  till  the 
cool  of  the  evening.  There  were  fully 
200,000  children  in  line,  and  Brooklyn's 
various  contingents  numbered  fully  half 
of  this  host. 

Never  before  have  so  many  children 
had  so  good  a  time  simultaneously. 


Nothing  quite  so  big,  quite  so  interest- 
ing, has  been  seen  in  any  city  in  any 
land.  Everywhere,  save  in  the  business 
section,  the  whole  greater  city  was  given 
up  to  the  boys  and  girls  for  a  whole  day, 
and  they  seized  the  opportunity  with 
vim  and  glee.  The  weeks  of  work  by 
Seth  T.  Stewart,  General  Director  of 
Children's  Festivals,  the  thousands  of 
dollars  spent  for  banners,  costumes,  pat- 
terns and  models,  the  constant  rehears- 
ing by  the  children,  were  well  rewarded 
by  the  results  attained. — Citizen,  Octo- 
ber 3,  1909- 
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A    NORMAL   COURSE    IN    PLAY. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  im- 
pressive pieces  of  work  yet  done  by  the 
Playground  Association  is  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  A  Normal  Course  in 
Play.  This  report  embraces  200  octavo 
pages. 

The  report  will  have  cost  the  Asso- 
ciation, when  all  bills  are  paid,  about 
$4,000.  This  does  not  consider  any  of  the 
work  done  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  their  work  was  unpaid.  The 
importance  of  the  subject  is,  however, 
ample  justification  for  the  expense  to 
the  Association.  If  the  report  shall  re- 
sult in  any  general  adoption  by  the  nor- 
mal schools  of  America  of  the  material 
that  is  presented,  its  object  will  have 
been  attained. 

Such  use  of  the  report  will  result 
eventually  in  a  great  wave  of  improve- 
ment in  playgrounds  and  in  the  attitude 
of  the  community  toward  them.  It  will 
also  develop  a  larger  appreciation  by  the 
people  in  general  of  the  significance  of 
recreation.  That  there  is  promise  of 
this  report  accomplishing  that  which  it 
aims  to  do,  is  indicated  by  the  following 
quotations  from  letters  written  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  first  copy. 

LUTHER  HALSEY  GULICK. 


"It  is  a  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant document.  How  I  would  like  to 
see  some  old  John  Sturm,  or,  to  take  an 
extremely  different  type,  Wackford 
Sqeers,  look  it  over.  It  is  a  landmark  in 
education.  In  my  judgment,  the  work 
done  on  this  report  will  bear  fruit  all 
over  the  country,  not  only  through 
those  into  whose  hands  the  book  itself 
will  come,  but  through  prospective 
teachers  in  our  schools  of  education  and 
normal  schools,  who  will  receive  in- 
struction from  those  who  will  study  the 
report.  I  marvel  at  the  completeness  of 


the    work." — Nathaniel    Butler,    LL.D., 
The  University  of  Chicago. 

"I  wish  to  go  over  a  good  part  of  this 
matter  with  one  or  more  of  my  classes 
in  education  this  winter  and  will  arrange 
for  some  systematic  study  of  the  play 
movement  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Summer  School  of  the  South."— P.  P. 
Claxton,  Department  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee. 

"We  feel  certain  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  use  the  report  in  our  courses  in  psy- 
chology and  elsewhere." — James  P.  Por- 
ter, Acting  Dean,  Clark  College, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

"The  report  is  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  already  large  literature 
upon  the  subject.  I  shall  frequently 
make  use  of  it." — Walter  Ballon  Jacobs, 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

"The  volume  contains  material  in  con- 
venient form  which  I  have  been  obliged 
to  gather  in  a  fragmentary  way  from 
various  sources."— George  L.  Omwake, 
Vice-President,  Ursinus  College,  Col- 
legeville,  Pa. 

"We  shall  be  able  to  make  excellent 
use  of  it  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
have  not  less  than  one-half  dozen  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  same  report." — E.  W. 
Bohannon,  President,  State  Normal 
School,  Duluth,  Minn. 

"This  report  will  be  of  great  value  to  us 
in  extending  and  perfecting  the  courses 
referred  to."—//.  F.  Estill,  Principal, 
Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute,  Hunts- 
ville,  Texas. 

"We  have  been  waiting  for  this  report 
for  some  time,  and  expect  to  incorporate 
part  of  it  in  our  special  course  for  phy- 
sical directors  and  playground  super- 
visors."—//. H.  Seerley,  President,  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT— 


"We  have  been  waiting  for  a  report  of 
this  kind";  "It  will  fill  a  long-felt  want"; 
"We  appreciate  your  courtesy  in  send- 
ing us  a  copy  and  would  like  to  know 
how  we  can  obtain  extra  copies" — seem 
to  be  the  general  thought  of  those  who 
have  seen  the  course. 

The  first  edition  of  fifteen  hundred 
copies  is  now  exhausted  and  orders  are 
being  listed  for  a  second  edition.  The 
demand  for  the  Normal  Course  is  per- 
haps the  best  tribute  to  its  value. 


WHAT  WILL  YOU   DO? 

There  are  doubtless  many  persons  in 
the  United  States  who  would  be  inter- 
ested to  contribute  towards  the  work 
which  the  Playground  Association  of 
America  is  doing  if  this  work  were 
brought  to  their  attention. 

The  present  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion could  render  a  most  valuable  ser- 
vice to  the  movement  if  they  were  will- 
ing either  to  bring  the  work  of  the 
National  Association  to  the  attention 
of  persons  who  may  be  interested,  or 
to  send  to  the  Association  a  list  of  such 
persons. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  movement 
has  resulted  in  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
demands  upon  this  National  Associa- 
tion and  to  meet  these  demands  the 
expenses  have  increased  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  the  support- 
ing constituency. 

The  Association  is  facing  this  year 
the  most  critical  situation  in  its  history. 
The  "playground  wave"  has  spread 
over  the  entire  country.  Two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  cities  have  had  play- 
grounds during  this  past  summer.  The 
country  is  awake  to  the  necessity  of 
the  work.  Mayors  of  cities,  educational 
bodies,  civic  associations,  women's  clubs, 
philanthropic  organizations  are  inter- 
ested and  ready  to  co-operate  in  the 
promotion  of  the  movement. 


Unless  this  Association  is  able  now 
to  meet  the  demands  for  advice  and 
wise  direction,  not  only  will  there  be 
the  danger  that  the  work  of  the  past 
three  years  will  be  forfeited,  but  also 
that  a  movement  which  has  appealed  to 
cities  throughout  the  world  as  a  ra- 
tional solution  of  many  of  the  social, 
civic  and  economic  questions,  as  well 
as  problems  of  sickness,  immorality  and 
crime,  will  meet  with  defeat,  at  least 
for  the  present;  and  to  secure  again 
the  interest  which  now  exists  would  be 
difficult  if  not  impossible. 

To  accomplish,  therefore,  the  work 
which  must  be  accomplished  this  year, 
the  amount  which  must  be  secured  10 
meet  the  expenses  is  far  in  excess  of 
what  has  ever  been  secured  in  any  one 
year  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
Association.  The  least  amount  with 
which  the  work  can  be  carried  on  is 
$25,000. 

What  will  you  do  to  co-operate  in 
securing  this  amount,  which  will  mean 
benefit,  not  to  one  community  or  local- 
ity, but  to  the  country  at  large;  which 
will  mean  opportunity  to  be  wholesome 
and  happy  not  only  to  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women, 
but  to  millions? 

If  each  member  of  the  Playground 
Association  of  America  would  interest 
others  during  the  year  to  give  $50 
(fifty  to  give  $i  each,  or  twenty-five  to 
give  $2  each,  or  ten  to  give  $5  each) 
the  success  of  the  work  would  be  guar- 
anteed. 

If  you  are  willing  to  attempt  to  co- 
operate to  this  extent  for  the  pror 
of  the  Playground  movement,  will  you 
communicate  with  the  Financial  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association,  and  pledge 
blanks,  printed  matter,  etc.,  will  be  sent 
you. 

\Ve  earnestly  solicit  your  co-operation. 

GRACE  E.  J.  PARKER, 
Financial  Secretary. 
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National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

All  the  children  in  this  Georgia  family  work  in  the  mill,  except  the  four 

smallest. 


Special  €fjri£tttia£ 

Cf)iltiren'£  jfrienfc 


from  tlje 


So  long  as  there  is  a  child  in  our  land  who  toils  in  shop 
or  tenement  when  he  should  be  out  at  play,  whose  school 
is  without  a  playground,  and  whose  out-of-doors  is  bounded 
by  the  gutters  of  the  public  street,  with  never  a  tree  or  shrub 
or  flower,  so  long  the  masses  will  hate  the  classes;  the  police- 
man be  to  the  boy  an  enemy  instead  of  a  friend;  and  the 
Republic  has  not  had  a  square  deal.  To  give  the  boy  back 
his  childhood  is  more  than  justice  and  common  sense.  It  is 
sane  government. 

This  is  my  Christmas  wish  for  your  cause  and  for  us 
all  —  that  abundant  common  sense  may  come  with  the  season 
of  good  will. 

JACOB  A.  Rus. 


National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

P.KKAKKK    I'.OVS   AT   \\ 


Trinity  Church  Parish  of  New  York  City  has  given  t'..  a  few  days' 

play  life  in  the  country. 


'he  Chicago   Tuberculosis  Institute. 

CHICAGO  OUTDOOR   SCHOOL  FOR  TUBERCULOUS  CHILDREN. 


The  obvious  relation  of  playgrounds  to  physical  develop- 
ment and  that  life-saving  instinct  which  I  call  "air  hunger", 
is  sufficient  to  stamp  them  as  indispensable  factors  in  the 
rearing  of  the  young. 

The  success  of  the  tuberculosis  crusade  depends  on  the 
upbuilding  of  proper  habits.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to 
implant  in  children  a  hunger  and  thirst  for  fresh  air.  Of 
all  things  we  know,  playgrounds  are,  perhaps,  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  creating  this  hunger. 

HENRY  BAIRD  FAVILL,  M.D.,  President, 

The  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute. 


National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

\     F'.RKK/K    HOME. 

Kveii  tubercular  childrcMi  like  to  play  ball. 


Washington    Playground   Association. 

A  playground  before  is  cheaper  than  a  tuberculosis  sanitarium  afterwards. 
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Krr.IIISII.    FILTH.     XEr.LECT. 

The  playground  of  a  little  child. 


Washington   Playground  Association. 

The   joy   of   playing   together.     A   playground    makes    a   good    Christmas 
present,   carries   the    Christmas    spirit   through   the   year. 


Mischief  is  brewing   when   there  is   no  playground. 


Washington  Playground  Association. 

A  good  playground  race  lets  off  steam. 


Department  of  Education,  \ew   York  City. 

I'.ASKKTP.ALL.      AN    EXCITINC.    MoMKNT. 


The  ultimate  test  of  the  city  is :  Can  it  rear  up  out  of 
its  own  life  a  new  generation  of  alert  and  productive  citizens? 
At  present  the  city  stands  condemned  at  the  bar  of  human 
nature.  It  cannot  in  human  terms  pay  its  debts  to  the  past, 
not  to  speak  of  passing  on  a  generous  heritage  to  the  future. 
Yet  the  city  will  redeem  itself.  The  city  will  ere  long-  throw 
the  odds  in  favor — no  longer  against — the  rise  of  its  chil- 
dren into  healthy,  noble  manhood ;  and  for  this  the  play- 
ground will  be  its  fittest  instrument. 

ROBERT  A.  \Y« 
Head  of  South  End  House,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Public  Athletic  League   of  Baltimore. 

KINDERGARTEN  RECREATION   PIER— East  24th   Street,   New  York. 

The  statesman  of  the  day  may  provide  for  the  future  security 
of  the  Republic  in  no  way  more  surely  than  by  writing  in  the  laws 
of  the  Nation  and  of  every  state,  provision  for  the  protection  and 
proper  development  of  child  life,  through  a  system  of  play  schools. 

The  blessings  of  liberty  "to  ourselves  and  our  posterity"  cer- 
tainly include  provision  for  the  health  and  strength,  happiness  and 
character  of  our  children.  Whether  the  statesmen  at  Washington 
establish  a  bureau  for  the  study  and  protection  of  child  life,  whether 
statesmen  throughout  the  country  as  a  committee  of  the  national 
association  or  as  individuals  write  the  necessary  provisions  in  the 
statutes  of  the  several  states,  these  things  will  come  to  pass  more 
surely  if  the  friends  of  the  playground  movement  advance  the  cause 
of  playgrcunds  in  their  respective  neighborhoods,  and  to  "promote 
the  general  welfare"  and  "form  a  more  perfect  union,"  join  forces 
with  and  become  members  of  the  Playground  Association  of 
America. 

The  regular  schools  provide  for  one-half  of  the  children  for 
less  than  one-fifth  of  their  time  each  year.  Provision  is  made  thus 
for  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  total  child-life  of  the  country.  What 
better  provision  can  be  made  for  the  rest  of  the  time  than  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  properly  equipped  and  efficiently 

supervised  playgrounds?  c          -r  c 

SETII  THAYER  STEWART. 


On   the  playground    the   child   lives,    \\hi '  :hool    lie- 

prepares  to  live.  That  is  why  it  is  true  that  if  you  can  tell 
me  how  a  child  plays.  I  can  tell  you  how  he  will  work.  That 
is  why  it  is  true  that  more  people  go  to  the  bad  through 
wrong  play  than  through  wrong  work:  and  why  play  ranks 
with  work,  food,  and  sleep  as  a  necessary  part  in  the  balanced 
life  of  the  child.  The  playground  is  cheaper  than  the  reform- 
atory;  that  is  why  it  is  as  n<  that  children  have 
adequate  and  suitable  play  as  that  they  have  adequate  and 
suitable  schooling. 

The  play  life  of  a  people  indicates  more  than  anything 
else  its  vitality,  morals,  intelligence,  and  fitness  to  live. 

LUTHER  HALSEY  GULICK,  M.I). 


I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  point  at  which, 
in  our  largest  cities,  a  dollar  will  go  furher  in  the  making  of 
those  things  for  which  the  city  exists  than   in  the  pn> 
and  maintenance  of  playgrounds. 

ELMER  ELLSWORTH  UROWN.  Ph.D. 


Modern  social  work  is  inspired  and  guided  by  the  belief 
that  more  life,  more  energy  and  vitality,  more  pi 
more  powerful  throb  of  the  whole  machine,  is  what  we  need 
most  of  all,  both  for  ourselves  and  every,  .ne  el>e— rich  or 
poor,  sick  or  well.  Recreation,  with  responsibility  and  affec- 
tion, makes  this  possible.  To  get  these  three  vital  foods  for 
all  with  whom  we  deal  is  the  social  worker's  chief  I 

RICHARD  C.  CABOT,  M.D., 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Fifteen  thousand  young  people  under  the  age  of  twenty 
were  arrested  last  year  in  Chicago  because  they  had  failed 
to  keep  even  the  common  law  of  the  land.  Most  of  these 
young  people  had  broken  the  law  in  their  blundering  efforts 
to  find  adventure  and  in  response  to  the  old  impulse  for 
self-expression.  It  is  said  that  practically  the  whole  machin- 
ery of  the  grand  jury  and  of  the  criminal  court  is  maintained 
and  operated  for  the  benefit  of  youths 'between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  twenty-five.  Possibly  these  fifteen  thousand 
youths  were  brought  to  grief  because  the  adult  population 
was  deaf  to  the  appeal  of  these  young  creatures,  who  were 
claiming  their  share  of  the  joy  of  life,  flinging  out  into  the 
city  their  desires  and  aspirations  for  unknown  realities,  their 
unutterable  longings  for  companionship  and  pleasure.  Their 
very  demand  for  excitement  is  a  protest  against  the  dullness 
of  life  to  which  we  ourselves  respond. 

JANE  ADDAMS, 
"The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets." 


Civilization  is  failing  at  its  sources,  for  it  has  created  a 
class  too  low  to  be  moved  by  it.  In  this  lower  realm  religion 
and  morality  do  not  act;  amusements  and  sports  are  the  only 
effective  motives  to  elevate  men.  Sport  is  the  beginning  of 
inspiration,  just  as  amusement  is  the  lower  round  of  regen- 
eration. Only  the  most  elementary  forces  act  on  men 
depressed  by  overwork  and  degenerated  by  overcrowding. 
We  do  not  need  a  new  religion,  a  new  morality,  nor  a  new 
culture.  They  are  already  effective  in  their  proper  field  ; 
but  we  do  need  intense  motives  for  men  subjected  to  depres- 
sion and  degeneration. 

In  the  transformation  of  the  weak  into  the  strong,  the 
imagination  is  a  dominant  power.  Leisure  and  recreation 
must  give  the  surplus  energy  for  imagination. 

Toil,   without  purposeful   occupied   leisure,   is   unfulfilled 
purpose,  a  process  arrested  midway.     A  complete  day  hold- 
ing work,  amusement,  and   rest  makes  effective  life. 
SIMON    NELSON    PATTEN,    Ph.D, 

Professor  of  Political  Economy, 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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HE  close  of  the  year  1909  marked 
a  decided  advance  in  the  interests  of 
playgrounds  for  children  throughout 
the  United  States.  In  intensive  work 
this  is  especially  evidenced  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  tentative  Course  of  Study 
prepared  by  this  Association,  for  the 
use  of  institutes  and  normal  schools. 
The  extension  side  of  the  work  is 
obvious  from  the  statistical  report  on 
page  n. 

There  has  been  a  decided  awakening 
of  the  public  as  to  all  forms  of  amuse- 
ments— athletics,  playgrounds,  kinder- 
gartens, dance-halls,  moving  pictures, 
dramatic  presentations,  etc. 

The  motives  which  make  for  better 
or  worse  citizenship  in  youth  and  adult 
life  and  especially  the  motives  dominant 
In  street  life  of  children,  have  been 
receiving  more  attention  from  social 
workers,  and  will,  no  doubt,  soon  receive 
the  scientific  attention  they  deserve  from 
the  educational  authorities. 

The  close  of  the  year  has  been  marked, 
however,  by  much  sadness  in  the  loss 


of  large  hearted  and  efficient  promoters 
of  playground  plans.  The  editor  is  not 
provided  with  the  list,  but  in  New  York 
City  alone  the  loss  includes  Richard 
Watson  Gilder,  President  (See  p.  15), 
and  Mr.  J.  S.  Kennedy,  member  of  the 
Council  of  One  Hundred  of  the  Parks 
and  Playgrounds  Association. 

The  editor  announces  with  sincere 
regret  also  the  death  of  Miss  Maud 
Summers,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Story-Telling,  and  an  enthusiast  for 
playgrounds. 

The  new  year  opens  we  are  sure,  with 
great  possibilities  for  good  in  the  play- 
ground movement  in  the  immediate 

future.  

PLAYGROUND    CONGRESS. 

E  Fourth  Annual  Congress  of  the 
Playground  Associations  of  Amer- 
ica will  be  held  in  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  June  7-1 1,  1910.  The  Rochester  local 
committee  has  already  held  several  meet- 
ings and  are  planning  to  have  every  de- 
tail of  the  local  entertainment  as  perfect 
as  possible. 
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THE       PLAYGROUNDS      OF       EAST 

ORANGE,    N.    J. 

BY  Louis  H.  STILMAR. 

Playground  Extension  Committee. 

3T  was  along  back  in  the  spring  of 
1907  that  the  Mayor  and  some  of 
the  people  of  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
received  an  inspiration.  They  thought 
that  the  children  of  their  city  ought  to 
have  a  place  to  play — a  real  place — 
properly  located,  equipped  and  super- 
vised. Expression  of  the  idea  was  pub- 
licly given. 

In  June  the  Mayor  sent  a  special  com- 
munication to  the  City  Council  recom- 
mending and  urging  that  provision  be 
made  immediately  for  suitable  play- 
grounds for  the  children  of  the  city. 
At  the  next  Council  meeting  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  recommending  that  the 
Mayor  appoint  three  Playground  Com- 
missioners and  that  the  purchase  of 
suitable  property  be  referred  to  said 
Commissioners.  The  Commissioners 
were  appointed  the  same  day,  the  fol- 
lowing men  being  named :  Thomas  R. 
Creede,  H.  A.  Bonnell,  P.  R.  Bomeisler. 
Mr.  Creede  was  elected  Chairman  and 
Lincoln  E.  Rowley,  City  Clerk,  was 
made  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

On  July  ist  the  Commissioners  recom- 
mended the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land 
known  as  the  Orange  Oval,  which  had 
formerly  been  used  as  an  athletic  field. 
The  City  Council  promptly  appropriated 
$45,000  for  the  purchase  of  this  property 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year  an 
additional  strip  of  land  adjoining  the 
Oval  was  also  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
$7,000.  This  gave  a  total  space  of  about 
three  acres. 

During  the  fall  and  the  following 
spring  the  field  was  graded  and  enclosed 
by  a  substantial  but  artistic  iron  fence. 
Walks  were  laid  out;  six  tennis  courts, 
one  basketball  court  and  one  volley 
ball  court  were  constructed;  a  grand- 
stand was  erected,  properly  equipped 
with  dressing  rooms,  shower  baths  and 


toilet  accommodations.  A  new  baseball 
diamond  was  laid  out  and  a  shelter 
house  provided  which  contains  a  retiring 
room  for  women,  separate  toilets  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  a  room  for  the  care- 
taker of  the  property. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  men- 
tioned the  field  was  equipped  with  baby 
hammock-swings,  children's  swings,, 
slides,  teeter  boards,  one  giant  stride,  a 
sand-box,  and  separate  out-door  gym- 
nasium frames  for  both  boys  and  girls. 
During  the  spring  of  the  present  year 
the  grounds  have  been  beautified  by  the 
planting  of  nearly  100  trees,  and  a  hedge 
of  fine  shrubs.  Another  tennis  court 
and  basketball  court  have  also  been 
added. 

The  plan  of  supervision  adopted  in- 
cludes a  General  Custodian,  who  has 
general  supervision  over  all  the  prop- 
erty of  which  the  Commission  has  cus- 
tody. He  issues  permits  for  use  of  the 
ball  field  and  has  general  direction  of 
the  instructors,  caretakers,  and  other 
assistants.  The  Secretary  has  performed 
the  duties  of  this  office  up  to  the  present 
time.  Both  men  and  women  instructors 
are  employed  during  the  vacation  season 
when  regular  organized  play  is  insti- 
tuted and  light,  simple  recreation  work 
for  the  children  is  directed. 

A  branch  of  the  City  Free  Public 
Library  was  established  and  adminis- 
trated by  the  City  Library  officials.  The 
books  were  selected  to  interest  children 
visiting  playgrounds  and  could  be  drawn 
two  afternoons  a  week. 

The  attendance  at  the  grounds  during 
the  vacation  season  was  conservatively 
estimated  at  900  daily,  which  does  not 
include  a  daily  attendance  of  fully  200 
adults  and  about  1,500  adults  every 
Saturday  afternoon. 

The  hours  for  opening  and  closing 
during  the  summer  are  from  8  A.  M.  to 
8  P.  M.,  and  in  winter  from  8-  A.  M.  to 
5  P.  M. 

While  the  field  was  used  during  the 
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summer  of  1908  it  was  not  formally 
opened  and  dedicated  until  September  7, 
1908.  The  program  included  a  band 
concert;  the  unfurling  of  the  flag  and 
banner  and  addresses  by  the  Mayor,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Playground  Commis- 
sion and  others.  A  ball  game  was  also 
played  by  teams  from  the  State  Senate 
and  the  General  Assembly.  The  weather 
was  appropriate  and  between  five  and 
six  thousand  people  were  present  The 
occasion  marked  a  great  day  in  the 
development  of  interest  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  playgrounds  in 
the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  East 
Orange. 

On  January  i,  1909,  the  Mayor  ap- 
pointed a  new  Commission  composed  of 
Thomas  R.  Creede,  Joseph  P.  Schiller 
and  Edward  E.  Reed,  and  to  this  new 
commission  more  responsibilities  were 
to  come.  Because  of  the  good  judg- 
ment and  efficiency  they  had  shown,  the 
new  commission  were  asked  by  the 
Board  of  Education  to  equip  and  as- 
sume supervision  of  several  small  play- 
grounds in  various  school  yards  about 
the  city.  Ashland  Field,  which  had 
been  maintained  by  the  School  Board 
for  athletic  and  recreational  purposes, 
was  also  given  over  to  their  supervision. 

During  the  winter  the  Elmwood  Skat- 
ing Pond  was  turned  over  to  the  Play- 
ground Commission.  They  improved 
the  condition  of  the  pond,  repaired  the 
shelter  house  and  made  it  possible  for 
the  people  of  the  city  to  enjoy  good 
skating  during  the  cold  weather  of  the 
winter. 

The  Second  Annual  Playground  Fes- 
tival, held  September  6th  of  this  year, 
was  an  impressive  tribute  to  the  gen- 
eral playground  movement.  The  entire 
day  (Labor  Day)  was  given  over  to  it 
and  fully  seven  thousand  people  saw 
the  events.  In  the  morning  were  exhi- 
bitions in  athletic  prowess  by  such  men 
as  Martin  J.  Sheridan,  All-round  Cham- 
pion of  the  World,  who  broke  the 


world's  record  throwing  the  discus. 
There  was  a  ball  game  between  the 
Playground  Team  and  the  East  Orange 
Field  Club,  and  a  tennis  tournament, 
open  to  both  men  and  women,  gold  and 
silver  medals  being  awarded  to  the 
winners. 

The  afternoon  was  given  over  to  the 
children  and  various  were  the  activities 
and  contests  into  which  the  thousand 
or  more  happy  and  healthy  boys  and 
girls  entered. 

The  climax  came  late  in  the  after- 
noon when,  under  competent  direction 
and  the  inspiration  of  a  brass  band, 
several  hundred  little  girls  with  colors 
and  costumes  appropriate,  executed 
many  picturesque  and  interesting  folk 
dances  and  games  out  on  the  green 
sward  in  front  of  the  grand  stand.  It 
was  a  spectacle  that  reflected  the  spirit 
of  the  playground  in  their  happy  faces 
and  impressed  the  audience  with  the 
value  of  the  playground  movement. 

The  splendid  program  and  the  execu- 
tion of  same  was  due  largely  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  ability  of  the  Play- 
ground Commission,  and  its  able  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Lincoln  E.  Rowley. 

The  summer  just  passed  marks  the 
second  year  of  the  Playground  Commis- 
sion's existence  and  activities.  For 
them  the  people  of  East  Orange  have 
only  words  of  praise  and  gratitude,  for 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  people 
they  have  done  a  great  work. 

In  his  Dedication  Day  address,  Mayor 
Cardwell  said:  "The  citizens  of  East 
Orange  appreciate  the  work  and  recog- 
nize the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  Play- 
ground Commission.  The  purchase  of 
this  playground  has  met  with  general 
satisfaction.  The  grand  object  to  which 
this  field  is  devoted  and  to  which  we 
to-day  dedicate  it,  are  among  the  richest 
blessings  an  enlightened  community  can 
confer  upon  itself. 

"The  field  is  a  triumph  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  liberal  municipal  government 
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representing  a  community  intelligent 
enough  to  include  in  public  benefits 
something  more  than  the  bare  needs  of 
existence.  It  is  a  lasting  memorial  of 
the  care  and  forethought  of  the  City 
Council  and  the  people  of  this  city  for 
its  future  need." 

To  show  the  motive  and  the  spirit 
underlying  the  zeal  of  the  Playground 
Commissioners,  I  quote  from  their 
annual  report :  "It  means  that  play  is 
one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  child- 
hood. It  means  that  we  have  learned 
that  the  street  is  an  unsatisfactory  place 
for  children  to  play.  Play  properly 
directed  teaches  self-control  and  upon 
this  rests  the  foundations  of  our  govern- 
ment. Self  government  can  not  be  suc- 
cessfully taught  as  a  theory;  it  must  be 
learned  as  an  experience.  A  properly 
conducted  playground  develops  a  better 
physical  manhood  and  a  higher  moral 
standard  of  living." 

We  congratulate  the  Mayor,  the 
Playground  Commission  and  the  citi- 
zens of  East  Orange  that  they  have 
seen  the  vision  and  we  hope  their  ex- 
ample may  serve  in  showing  it  to  other 
communities. 


TEAM      GAME     TOURNAMENT     BY 

THE    PUBLIC    ATHLETIC 

LEAGUE. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

HE  Team  Game  Tournament  which 
the  Public  Athletic  League  of  Bal- 
timore conducted  during  the  month 
of  August  and  September,  has  aroused 
such  intense  interest  among  great  num- 
bers of  boys  attending  the  athletic  fields 
and  out-door  gymnasia  that  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  review  the  methods  em- 
ployed so  successfully: 

Parks— The  League  has  conducted 
since  May  ist,  activities  of  a  physical 
nature  in  seven  city  parks,  six  of  which 
were  open  throughout  the  day  from  9 
A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.,  and  in  each  of  these 


parks  two  physical  directors  were  em- 
ployed. 

Classes— Contestants  were  classed  as 
Seniors  if  they  were  over  sixteen  years 
of  age  on  May  ist,  and  as  Juniors  if 
under  that  age  at  that  time.  Juniors 
were  still  further  sub-divided  according 
to  their  weight,  into  an  "8o-pound  and 
under,"  a  "95  and  under,"  and  an  " Un- 
limited Weight  Class."  This  gave  a 
total  of  four  classes  which  with  their 
respective  events  were: 

8o-lb.  Class. 

Long  Ball,  Volley  Ball, 

Dodge  Ball,  Relay   Races. 

95-lb.  Class. 

Playground  Ball,         Vol! 
Dodge  Ball,  Relay  Races. 

Jr.  Unlimited. 

Playground  Ball,         Volley  Ball, 
Dodge    Ball,  Relay  Races. 

Seniors. 

Playground  Ball,         Volley   Ball, 
Dodge  Ball,  Relay  Races. 

Eligibility— Membership  on  the  teams 
was  open  to  all  boys  who  had  registered 
with  the  League  on  or  before  August 
6th.  This  rule  was  adopted  with  the 
view  of  keeping  out  "Ringers"  as  the 
Tournament  progressed. 

Trophies— To  the  winning  teams,  pen- 
nants significant  of  the  championship 
were  awarded.  To  the  members  com- 
prising the  Long,  the  Playground  and 
the  Volley  Ball  Teams,  P.  A.  L.  die 
medals  were  given.  Those  on  the 
Dodge  and  the  Relay  Teams  received 
celluloid  buttons.  This  latter  pla 
adopted  as  a  matter  of  economy,  these 
teams  being  each  eligible  to  play  twenty 
men. 

Teams — Twelve  men,  including  sub- 
stitutes, comprised  a  team  in  Long  Ball 
or  in  Playground  Ball.  Eight  men 
formed  a  Volley  Ball  Team.  The  Dodge 
Ball  and  the  Relay  Teams  of  each  class 
were  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two 
major  teams,  i.  r..  the  combined  Long 
and  Volley  Ball  Teams  formed  the 
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Dodge  and  Relay  Teams  in  the  80- 
pound  class,  while  in  the  other  classes 
the  Playground  Ball  and  Volley  Ball 
Teams  combined.  No  one  could  play 
on  both  a  Playground  and  Volley  or  a 
Long  and  Volley  Ball  Team.  An  en- 
tirely new  group  of  boys  could  be 
entered  in  the  Dodge  and  Relays  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Director. 

Scoring — Points  were  awarded  to 
winners  in  each  game  as  follows :  20 
points  each  for  Long  Ball,  20  points  each 
for  Playground  Ball  and  20  points  for 
Volley  Ball.  10  points  each  for  the 
Dodge  Ball  and  the  Relays. 

Conduct. — In  addition  to  those  earned 
in  the  games,  10  points  were  added  to 
the  total  score  of  a  park  after  each 
day's  play,  if  the  conduct  of  its  repre- 
sentatives had  been  satisfactory  as  de- 
termined by  the  supervisor.  Home 
teams  were  held  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  spectators. 

Forfeits — Ten  (10)  points  were  de- 
ducted from  its  total  score  for  each 
game  a  park  lost  by  forfeit.  At  least 
50  per  cent,  of  the  players  on  a  team 
had  to  be  present  to  play  or  to  claim  a 
forfeit. 

Double  Scores. — The  points  for  each 
game  and  also  for  conduct  were  doubled 
on  the  final  day.  These,  with  the  points 
won  during  the  preliminary  games  were 
credited  towards  the  All  Round  Cham- 
pionship, all  the  activities  promoted  dur- 
ing the  summer,  such  as  the  Badge  Test, 
the  Track  and  Field  Meet,  etc.,  being 
rated  proportionately. 

New  Games. — The  games  were  prac- 
tically unknown  in  the  athletic  fields 
prior  to  this  season.  Dodge  and  Play- 
ground Ball  had  been  played  in  but  two 
parks,  while  the  Volley  Ball  game  was 
new.  The  directors  themselves  in  sev- 
eral instances  failed  to  appreciate  the 
Volley  Ball  game  properly,  though  it 
finally  won  for  itself  a  deserved  popu- 
larity. 

Directors. — The    League    is    fortunate 


in  having  in  its  employ  a  corps  of  pro- 
fessional directors  of  physical  training, 
and  to  these  men  much  credit  is  due  for 
the  efficient  service  rendered. 

Events  and  Methods. — Above  all,  the 
selection  of  games,  team  games  full  of 
action  and  interest,  as  the  events  for 
competition  assured  the  success  of  the 
tourney  and  rendered  it  an  easy  matter 
to  secure  the  enthusiastic  participation 
of  751  different  boys  in  these  contests. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  seen  in 
different  years  especial  emphasis  laid  in 
the  order  given,  on  gymnastics,  athletics 
and  games  in  the  out-door  gymnasia  and 
athletic  fields  of  this  city,  and  as  a  re- 
sult I  hold  that  while  the  promotion  of 
all  forms  of  physical  training  is  desir- 
able, yet  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
superiority  over  all  other  forms  of  Play- 
ground activities,  of  games  as  factors  in 
the  education  of  the  child  morally  and 
ethically  as  well  as  physically. 

W.  E.  MEANWELL.  M.D.. 
Supervisor,  Public  Athletic  League. 


REPORT     OF     THE     PUBLIC     ATM- 

LETIC   LEAGUE  OF 

BALTIMORE. 

E  report  of  the  Public  Athletic 
League  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  an 
unusually  strong  one.  It  shows 
the  intimate  relations  between  the  pres- 
ent recreational  movement  and  the  social 
problems  which  are  now  attracting  such 
universal  attention.  The  first  part  of 
the  report,  in  which  the  secretary,  Mr. 
George  W.  Ehler,  shows  the  philosophic 
basis  for  the  work  which  the  Public 
Athletic  League  is  doing,  cannot  fail 
to  convince  its  readers  that  the  recrea- 
tonal  problem  is  a  very  fundamental 
part  of  modern  constructive  philan- 
thropy. Attention  is  called  to  the  em- 
phasis which  the  play  life  of  the  child 
has  been  receiving  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  change  from  rural  to  urban 
conditions  and  the  effects  upon  the 
population  are  pointed  out.  That  we 
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may  not  be  discouraged  by  the  condi- 
tions in  many  of  our  larger  cities,  the 
words  of  Dr.  Edward  D.  Hooker  at  the 
International  Homeopathic  Congress  are 
quoted : 

"There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  number  of  children  born  healthy  and 
strong  is  not  smaller  among  the  very 
poor  than  among  the  well-to-do  or  the 
rich;  or,  in  other  words,  that  nature 
starts  all  her  children,  rich  or  poor, 
physically  equal  and  that  each  genera- 
tion gets  practically  a  fresh  start  un- 
hampered by  the  diseased  and  degener- 
ate past." 

Accordingly  there  is  room  for  antici- 
pating a  rapid  amelioration  of  phys,ique 
as  soon  as  external  conditions  are  im- 
proved. A  speech  by  Dr.  Irving  Fisher, 
of  Yale,  is  quoted  to  show  "that  human 
life  in  America  could,  by  the  adoption 
of  hygienic  reforms  already  known  and 
entirely  practicable,  be  lengthened  by 
over  one-third,  that  is,  over  fifteen 
years."  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  charity  now  is  beginning  to  concern 
itself  with  this  problem  of  changing  the 
external  conditions  of  human  life,  in- 
stead of  restricting  'itself  merely  to  the 
relief  of  poverty,  although  this  is  being 
done  more  effectively  than  ever. 

The  fundamental  relation  of  recrea- 
tion to  religion  and  to  character  is  also 
pointed  out: 

"The  new  philanthropy  which  aims  at 
realizing  the  vision  of  St.  John  here  on 
earth,  the  new  Jerusalem,  the  city  of 
God,  wherein  'there  shall  be  no  more 
death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  neither 
shall  there  be  any  more  paiin ;  for  the 
former  things  are  passed  away.' 

"The  Public  Athletic  League  is  one 
of  the  natural  results  of  the  operation 
of  the  causes  and  conditions  here  con- 
sidered, duplicating  the  work  of  no 
other  institution,  but  organizing  all  the 
forces  *  *  *  of  physical  training  and 
recreation,  to  the  end  that  these  shall 
be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  new 


spirit  of  the  times  *  *  *  until  the  city 
of  Baltimore  *  *  *  shall  provide  a 
complete  system  of  public  recreation  for 
the  whole  people,  wisely  planned,  ex- 
pertly administered." 

The  Public  Athletic  League  and  the 
Playground  Association  of  Baltimore 
work  in  the  closest  co-operation,  Mr. 
George  W.  Ehler  being  secretary  of  both 
organizations.  The  two  organizations 
also  have  a  joint  executive  committee. 
Any  person  interested  in  the  recrea- 
tional problem  of  our  large  cities  cannot 
fail  to  be  stimulated  by  reading  this 
report. 


The  Free  Public  Bath  Commission 
of  Baltimore  has  constructed  several 
portable  bath  houses  that  are  located, 
during  the  summer  months,  at  points  in 
the  city  where  they  can  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  playgrounds.  The 
problem  of  providing  bath  facilities  in 
connection  with  playgrounds  on  tempo- 
rary sites  is  often  a  difficult  one.  This 
scheme  seems  to  be  the  solution. 

The  bath  house  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying picture  costs  $725  for  construc- 
tion, and  about  $25  per  week  for  main- 
tenance. The  sides  are  galvanized  iron, 
as  are  also  the  partitions.  The  whole 
thing  weighs  about  two  tons,  and  folds 
up  so  as  to  make  just  two  wagon  loads. 


The  Boston  Transcript  reports  that 
one  of  the  strong  features  of  the  Boston 
playground  work  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  the  younger  and  more  timid 
boys  who  under  the  encouragement  of 
their  directors  have  developed  an  active 
interest  in  sports. 

Race  feeling  has  been  lessened  by  the 
common  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  neigh- 
borhood and  a  desire  to  have  the  play- 
ground of  the  neighborhood  "win  out." 

The  free  physical  examinations  have 
also  proved  valuable  to  the  boys. 
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THE      PLAYGROUND      APPROPRIA- 
TION    FOR    WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

E  appropriations  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  usually  made  in 
January.  This  year,  on  account  of 
the  resignation  of  two  district  commis- 
sioners to  take  effect  January  ist,  it 
was  decided  to  put  through  the  District 
Appropriation  Bill  during  the  month  of 
December.  This  change  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Washington  Playground 
Association  to  carry  out  its  plans  for 
presenting  to  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress the  need  of,  and  justification  for 
supervised  playgrounds  in  Washington. 
The  District  Commissioners  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for 
maintenance  and  $12,000  for  storage  and 
shelter  houses,  swimming  pools,  and 
toilets.  This  sum  was  cut  down  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  $3,000 
for  repairs,  equipment  and  supplies,  and 
$5,000  for  shelter  houses  and  toilet  facili- 
ties. 

During  the  five  days  intervening  be- 
tween the  public  hearing  and  the  presen- 
tation of  the  District  Appropriation  Bill 
before  the  House,  a  most  vigorous  cam- 
paign   was    carried    on.      An    attractive 
pamphlet  illustrated  with  pictures  from 
the    Washington   playgrounds   and   pre- 
senting a  statement  of  playground  activi- 
ties during  the  past  year,  and  the  needs 
for  the  coming  year,  was  prepared  and 
placed   in   the   hands  of   every   member 
of  the  House.    On  the  title  page  of  this 
pamphlet  is  a  picture  of  President  Taft 
with  his  authorized  endorsement  "I  am 
for  playgrounds."     A  letter  was  sent  to 
all   members   of   the   House   who  voted 
for  a  substantial  playground  appropria- 
tion last  year,  thanking  them  for  their 
support,  and  asking  for  their  continued 
help.      Those    who    voted    against    the 
measure,   and   those   who   did   not   vote 
at   all,   were   called   upon  personally  by 
the  officers  of  the  Playground  Associa- 
tion   and    a    committee    of   Washington 


business  men.  Congressman  Foster  of 
Vermont,  with  the  assistance  of  Con- 
gressman Parsons,  of  New  York,  cham- 
pioned the  playground  cause  and  pre- 
sented an  amendment  raising  the  $3,000 
for  repairs,  equipment  and  supplies  to 
$17,000  for  general  maintenance.  In 
spite  of  vigorous  opposition  this  amend- 
ment prevailed  with  the  stipulation  that 
the  money  should  come  from  the 
revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  condition  was  made  as  a  compro- 
mise by  the  opponents  of  the  measure. 
It  is  hoped  that  when  the  bill  goes 
before  the  Senate  it  will  be  amended  to 
provide  for  the  appropriation  in  the 
regular  way,  that  is,  one-half  being  paid 
by  the  United  States  Government  and 
one-half  from  the  revenues  of  the  Dis 
trict  of  Columbia.  This  gives  Washing- 
ton $22,000  for  playgrounds  next  year. 

Throughout  the  campaign  the  news- 
papers of  Washington  gave  most  loyal 
support  to  the  playground  cause.  The 
work  during  the  past  year  having  met 
the  approval  of  the  entire  city. 

The  opposition  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  came  very  largely 
from  lack  of  information  concerning  the 
actual  workings  of  supervised  play- 
grounds, and  it  was  not  difficult  in  most 
cases  to  win  them  to  the  playground 
cause  when  the  matter  was  once  placed 
before  them  on  its  merits.  Several  men 
who  voted  against  the  appropriation  last 
year  gave  it  their  hearty  support  thi? 
year  because  playgrounds  had  been  suc- 
cessfully conducted  in  their  own  citie- 
Curing  the  past  summer. 


PLAYGROUND   STATISTICS   FOR 

1909 

HE  Year  Book  of  the  Playground 
Association  of  America  which  i? 
to  appear  in  a  few  days  will  show 
that  out  of  the  914  cities  and  towns  in 
the  United  States  having  a  population 
of  five  thousand  and  over,  336  munici- 
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palities  are  maintaining  supervised  play- 
grounds. 

The  actual  number  of  playgrounds 
that  were  being  operated  in  267  of  these 
cities  during  1909  was  i,535-  About 
fifty-six  per  cent,  of  these  supervised 
places  for  the  play  of  children  are 
located  in  the  area  of  greatest  density 
of  population,  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States,  where  the  need  for  playgrounds 
has  not  only  emphasized  itself  strongly 
upon  the  social  mind,  but  has  been  met 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  actual  establish- 
ment of  playgrounds.  The  number  of 
cities  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  main- 
taining playgrounds  is  149,  and  the  num- 
ber of  playgrounds  established  in  123 
of  these  cities  is  873.  Massachusetts 
particularly  has  led  in  the  playground 
movement,  as  in  so  many  other  move- 
ments for  progress  and  social  better- 
ment. 

In  about  49  per  cent,  of  the  cities 
maintaining  public  playgrounds  the 
managing  authority,  wholly  or  in  part, 
is  the  city  itself,  which  is  working 
through  its  board  of  education,  its  park 
department,  or  other  municipal  bureau 
— or  by  combining  the  activities  of  two 
or  more  departments.  In  fifteen  cities 
of  the  United  States  the  mayors  have 
appointed  special  commissions  which  are 
organized  as  city  departments  for  the 
administration  of  playgrounds.  Play- 
grounds are  no  longer  left  to  the  phil- 
anthropist: the  cities  themselves  have 
City 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  111 

Philadelphia,   Pa 

St.   Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  O 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Cincinnati,   O 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 


awakened  to  their  responsibilities  and 
are  including  the  children  in  their  plans. 
In  56  of  the  larger  cities  local  play- 
ground associations  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  many  of  the  smaller  towns 
have  organized  playground  committees 
that  will  shortly  be  converted  into  per- 
manent organizations.  Of  great  assis- 
tance have  been  the  churches,  women's 
clubs,  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions, Associated  Charities,  and  public- 
spirited  men  and  women  everywhere. 

An  index  of  the  interest  in  the  move- 
ment is  afforded  by  a  survey  of  the  fig- 
ures representing  the  yearly  expendi- 
tures for  sites,  equipment,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  playgrounds.  In  many  cases 
specific  information  on  this  point  is  not 
available,  but  184  cities  have  sent  in 
reports  stating  definitely  what  it  costs 
them  to  operate  their  playgrounds.  The 
total  amount  expended  during  the  year 
by  these  184  cities  is  $1,353,114.  In  18 
per  cent,  of  the  cities  the  amount  of 
money  set  apart  for  playgrounds  was 
appropriated  entirely  by  the  municipal- 
ities, while  in  23  per  cent,  of  the  cities 
the  municipalities  combined  with  private 
organizations  in  the  support  of  the  play- 
grounds. 

The  table  given  below  shows  the 
amounts  of  money  expended  in  the 
twenty  largest  cities  of  the  United 
States  during  1909  for  playground 
work : 

Population                                Expenditure 
3,437,202                                    $123,000.00 
1,698,575                                      500,000.00 
1,293,697                                        30,934.00 
575,238                                          6,135.00 
500,892                                       55,000.00* 
508,957                                      45,539-00 
381,768                                      42,812.00 
352,387                                       17,420.00 
324,782                                      55,000.  oot 
325,902                                       12,000.00 
321,616                                      22,650.00 
287,104  

II 
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City  Population 

Detroit,  Mich 285,704 

Milwaukee,    Wis 285,315 

Washington,  D.  C 278,718 

Newark,  N.  J 246,079 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 206433 

Louisville,  Ky 204,731 

Minneapolis,   Minn 202,718 

Providence,  R.  I 1 75,597 

*  Does  not  include  mo^cy  spent  by  private  pljy^rounds. 
?  Not  including  $12,000  for  baths 

Some  of  the  smaller  cities  are  appro- 
priating generous  amounts  of  money. 
For  instance,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  with  a 
population  of  163,065  last  year  spent 
$10,000  on  her  playgrounds;  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  with  a  population  of  45,712  spent 
$25,000;  Newton,  Mass.,  with  33,578 
inhabitants  spent  $9,500;  and  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  having  a  population  of 
21,506  spent  $7,500  for  the  children's 
recreation. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of 
the  study  and  thought  that  have  been 
devoted  to  the  recreation  problem  is  the 
general  recognition  that  the  play  leader 
— rather  than  elaborate  eqquipment — is 
the  essential  factor  in  the  playground. 
Get  the  right  man  or  woman  to  lead 
boys  and  girls  in  their  play,  and  all 
other  things  will  follow.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  cities  in  the  United  States 
reported  that  they  are  employing  3,756 
such  leaders  in  their  playgrounds. 


Expenditure 
6,510.00 


15,500.00 
19,000.00 
2,500.00 
2,500.00 
4,875-  oot 
6,000.00 

4  $20.000  (or  190S-09.  $35.000  for  1909-10 


COMMENTS    ON    THE    NORMAL 

COURSE   IN   PLAY. 
NORMAL  COURSES  IN  PLAY. 

INE  of  the  notable  publications  of 
the  year  is  the  report  on 
mal  Courses  in  Play,"  by  a  com- 
mittee of  twenty-five  eminent  American 
educators,  Professor  Clark  W.  Hether- 
ington.  University  of  Missouri,  chair- 
man. The  report  was  made  at  the 
meeting  in  Pittsburg  in  May,  and  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  suggestion  by  Dr.  Henry 
S.  Curtis  at  the  first  annual  playground 
congress,  held  in  Chicago  in  1907.  His 
arguments  were: 


"Playgrounds  to  be  effective  must 
have  supervisors,  directors,  and  teach- 
ers who  have  had  such  training  that 
they  understand  the  child  and  can  di- 
rect his  activities  so  as  to  bring  about 
the  best  results  mentally,  morally,  physi- 
cally, and  socially.  Play,  being  the  chief 
activity  of  children  during  infancy,  con- 
tains the  beginnings  of  all  subsequent 
development  and  culture.  Its  function 
is  educative,  and  its  forms  are  derived 
from  hereditary  adaptations  and  co-or- 
dinations pleasurable  to  us  from  their 
usefulness  in  the  distant  past  of  the 
race. 

"The  chief  purposes  of  the  playground 
are:  The  promotion  of  robust  health 
through  the  encouragement  of  a  free 
and  enjoyable  life  in  the  open  air.  The 
development  of  nervous  co-ordinations 
and  the  normal  functions,  especially  of 
the  vital  organs,  through  the  vigorous 
activities  of  the  playground.  The 
arousing  of  the  deeper  interests,  emo- 
tions, and  enthusiasms  through  those 
activities  by  which  the  central  nervous 
system  was  develooed  in  the  past  of  the 
race,  and  to  which  alone  it  responds 
with  full  effectiveness;  thus  determin- 
ing the  energy  of  nervous  discharge  and 
consequent  vigor  of  all  after  life.  The 
training  in  courtesy  and  good  fellowship 
through  those  social  relations  of  play 
in  which  friendships  are  chiefly  formed. 
The  establishment  of  a  moral  trend  to 
life  through  the  cultivation  of  right 
habits  and  those  loyalties  on  which  so- 
cial morality  and  good  citizenship 
chiefly  depend.  The  cultivation  of  a 
sense  of  the  joy  of  life,  by  which  the 
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soul    is   harmonized   and  unified  and   a 
play  spirit  for  life's  work  is  acquired." 

Here,  therefore,  after  two  years  of 
highly  skilful  endeavor,  we  have  courses 
of  study  of  inestimable  service  to  the 
public.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  teacher,  supervisor,  and  superin- 
tendent in  the  country.  There  should 
be  neither  hesitation  nor  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  boards  of  education  as  to 
supplying  it  to  all  their  corps  of  teachers 
and  school  officials.  Here  is  a  subject 
upon  which  there  can  be  no  two  sides. — 
Journal  of  Education,  October  14,  1909. 

THE  STUDY  OF  PLAY. 
E  third  number  of  the  volume  of 
proceedings  of  last  spring's  con- 
vention of  the  Playground  Asso- 
ciation of  America  has  been  issued.  Its 
nearly  three  hundred  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  report  of  the  committee  on  a  nor- 
mal course  in  play,  and  though  to  the 
layman  this  may  not  sound  very  interest- 
ing, he  will  soon  find  that  pretty  much 
the  whole  playground  subject  is  em- 
braced in  it;  such  is  the  report's 
extraordinary  comprehensiveness  and 
thoroughness.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  Professor  Clark  W.  Heth- 
erington,  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
and  the  secretary,  Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that 
much  of  the  report  was 
written  by  Dr.  Curtis,  and 
a  really  great  piece  of  work 
it  is.  No.  4  in  the  volume 
has  also  appeared.  This 
contains  Dr.  Gulick's  ad- 
dress on  The  Doctrine  of 
"Hands  Off"  and  the  com- 
mittee on  folk  dancing's  re- 
port which,  though  hardly  a 
tenth  the  length  of  that  of 
the  committee  on  normal 
course  in  play,  is  a  mine  of 
information.  The  fact  is, 
this  volume  is  an  extremely 
important  additon  to  the 
literature  of  play. — Survey, 
October  i6th. 


AN  INSTITUTE  COURSE  IN  PLAY. 
NDOUBTEDLY  the  most  prac- 
tical of  the  play  courses  which 
have  recently  been  issued  by  the 
Playground  Association  of  America  is 
the  Institute  Course  in  Play.  This  is 
the  Normal  Course  stripped  for  action. 
It  consists  of  Syllabus  Six  of  the  main 
course,  with  suggestions  for  lectures  or 
reading  on  the  general  material  of  the 
main  course. 

It  is  the  most  practical  form  of  the 
course  at  present  because  it  is  the  course 
on  "The  Practical  Conduct  of  Play- 
grounds," and  all  of  its  material  has 
directly  to  do  with  the  questions  in- 
volved. It  leaves  out  of  sight  all  related 
fields  and  general  training  and  devotes 
itself  strictly  and  narrowly  to  the  play- 
grounds problems  themselves.  It  is  a 
course  for  the  training  of  temporary 
employees,  and  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
the  playground  employees  at  present 
are  temporary  employees. 


CHURCH    PLAYGROUNDS    IN 
NEW    YORK    CITY. 

T    the    end    of   last    May,    Trinity 
Parish,  of  New  York  City,  threw 
open  to  the  public  the  grounds  of 
St.    Luke's    Chapel    on    Hudson    Street, 
near    Christopher    Street,    and    of    St. 


ORGANIZED  PLAY. 

(Courtesy  Trinity  Parish) 


CHURCH    PLAYGROUNDS- 


John's  Chapel  on  Varick  Street.  Up- 
town the  grounds  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
Intercession  at  158th  Street  were  also 
thrown  open.  The  notice  which  was  ex- 
tended read  as  follows:  "The  public  is 
invited  freely  to  use  these  grounds. 
The  mothers  of  the  neighborhood  with 


ORGANIZED  PLAY  FOR  STREET  CHILDREN 
AN  OASIS  IN  THE  DESERT. 

(Courttif  Trinity  Pariih) 

their  children  are  especially  invited  to 
make  use  of  them." 

Entire   freedom  was  allowed   for  the 
play    of    children,    provided    no    injury 
was  done  to  the  building  or  trees.  Sand- 
piles  were  provided  for  the  little  ones. 
The  grounds  have  been  in 
constant    use.     On    one    of 
the    grounds     where    there 
are  beds  of  flowers,  not  a 
flower  has  been  plucked  or 
injured  by  the  children,  al- 
though  the   supervisor   was 
not  at  all  close. 

The  grounds  at  St.  Aug- 
ustine's Chapel  on  Hous- 
ton Street  near  the  Bowery 
are  back  of  the  Chapel  and 
can  only  be  reached  by 
passing  through  the  build- 
ing. Yet  these  have  been 
used  during  the  summer  by 
the  children  of  the  vacation 


school  which  enrolls  some  400  children 
of  the  neighborhood.  About  three- 
fourths  of  them  are  Italian  children 

The  churchyard  at  St.  Paul's  Chapel, 
Broadway  and  Vesey  Street,  and  at 
Trinity  are  not  used  as  actual  play- 
grounds, but  they  are  open  to  the  public 
and  are  very  largely  used, 
especially  by  the  young 
girls  from  the  surrounding 
office  buildings,  who  cat 
their  lunches  daily  in  the 
open  air  under  the  shade 
afforded  by  the  buildings 
and  the  trees. 

The  rector  of  Trinity 
Parish  has  suggested  that 
parties  of  children  might 
well  be  taken  to  the  old 
churchyards  of  Trinity  and 
St.  Paul,  to  visit  and  study 
the  old  tombs  which  are 
so  closely  associated  with 
the  history  of  our  city.  It  is  the  desire 
of  Dr.  Manning  that  everything  con- 
nected with  Trinity  Parish  shall  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
New  York.  The  extent  to  which  people 
have  responded  to  Trinity's  cordial  in- 
vitation to  use  its  grounds  will  doubtless 
lead  other  churches  to  try  the  same 
experiment. 


How  TRINITY  PARISH  USES  ITS  CHURCH 
YARDS  IN  THE  SUMMER. 

(Courteij   Trinity  P*'lth) 
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—RICHARD    WATSON    GILDER 


MR.  RICHARD  WATSON  GILDER. 

THE  CHILD-GARDEN. 

[n  the  child-garden  buds  and  blows 
A  blossom  lovelier  than  the  rose. 

If  all  the  flowers  of  all  the  earth 
In  one  garden  broke  to  birth, 

Not  the  fairest  of  the  fair 

Could  with  this  sweet  bloom  compare, 

Nor  would  all  their  shining  be 
Peer  to  its  lone  bravery. 

Fairer  than  the  rose,  I  say? 
Fairer  than  the  sun-bright  day 

In  whose  rays  all  glories  show, 
All  beauty  is,  all  blossoms  blow. 

While  beside  it  deeply  shine 
Blooms  that  take  its  light  divine  : 

The  perilous  sweet  flower  of  Hope 
Here   its   hiding  eyes   doth   ope, 


And  Gentleness  doth  near  uphold 
Its  healing  leaves  and  heart  of  gold; 

Her  tender  fingers  push  the  seed 
Of     knowledge;   pluck     the     poisonous 
weed; 

Here  blossoms  Joy  one  singing  hour, 
And  here  of  Love  the  immortal  flower. 

What  this  blossom,  fragrant,  tender, 
That  outbeams  the  rose's  splendor; 

Purer  isv,  more  tinct  with  light 
Than  the  lily's  flame  of  white? 

Of  beauty  hath  this  flower  the  whole, 
And  its  name — the  human  Soul ! 

RICHARD  WATSON  GILDER. 

From  Richard  Watson  Gilder's  Complete  Poemt. 
(Courtesy  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co-) 


None  have  greater  cause  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder  than  the 
children  for  whom  he  wrought  with 
tongue  and  pen  better  than  anyone  now 
living  can  know.  Those  who  worked 
with  him  and  gladly  followed  when  he 
led,  catching  the  inspiration  of  his  high 
enthusiasm,  speak  for  the  children  in 
bringing  a  sorrowful  tribute  to  their 
champion. 

The   playground    cause,    to    which    he 
gave    his    great    and    loving   heart    and 
which,  he  showed,  is  the  cause  of  child- 
hood's happiness  and  manhood's   rights 
and  promise,  has  lost  its  best  and  wisest 
friend.     Countless  children  are  happier 
for  his  life.     The  outlook  of  this  land 
he  loved  and  to  which  he  gave  his  man- 
hood's   devoted    years    is    brighter    and 
better  for  his  far-seeing  labors. 
JACOB  Rus, 
JANE  ADDA  MS, 
JOSEPH  LEE, 
LUTHER  H.  GULICK, 
WALTER  H.  PAGE, 
OLIVIA  SAGE, 
SETH  T.  STEWART. 


PLAYGROUNDS    IN    LYNN,    MASS.— 


PLAYGROUNDS     IN     LYNN,     MASS. 
BY  H.  H.  BUXTON. 

T  our  last  city  election  the  city 
voted  by  a  large  majority  that  we 
should  establish  playgrounds.  Last 
April,  President  of  the  Common  Council, 
Arthur  E.  Santry,  called  on  me  in  re- 
gard to  the  establishment  of  such 
resorts.  Plans  were  suggested  for  the 
establishment  and  equipment  of  four 
playgrounds,  but  the  Mayor  and  others 
could  not  see  their  way  clear  to  spend 
the  amount  of  money  that  it  required, 
therefore  it  was  suggested  that  a  plan  be 
made  to  equip  a  park  the  city  has  which 
contains  ten  acres,  with  all  the  up-to- 
date  apparatus  and  also  to  set  apart  a 
place  on  the  common  which  is  right  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  for  the  children. 
Two  thousand  dollars  was  set  aside  for 
the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  these 
two  playgrounds  for  the  summer.  On 
July  5th  a  young  man  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  Meadow  Park  Playground  and 
baseball  leagues  and  athletic  games  were 
organized.  On  July  ijth  sand  bins  were 
placed  in  the  chestnut  grove  on  this 
park  and  a  lady  put  in  charge.  At  the 
same  time  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros, 
started  to  put  in  their  equipment  which 
consisted  of  swings,  tilts,  slides,  giant 
strides,  etc.,  for  the  children  and  gym- 
nasium apparatus  for  the  men,  consist- 
ing of  steel  framework  with  ladders, 
travelling  rings,  flying  rings,  horizontal 
bars,  slides,  climbing  poles,  parallel  bars 
and  horse.  On  the  Common  a  lady  was 
put  in  charge  and  the  grounds  were 
equipped  with  swings,  tilts  and  sand 
bins  and  the  fountain  was  arranged  to 
be  utilized  for  sailing  boats  and  wading. 
To  these  two  resorts,  the  children 
flock  merrily  and  in  the  evenings  the 
gymnasium  apparatus  was  used  by  a 
large  number  of  men.  For  the  first 
three  weeks  on  Meadow  Park,  1,065  dif- 
ferent games  were  played  by  the  boys 
and  men,  with  an  attendance  of  29,245, 


and  two  weeks  on  the  Common  there 
was  an  attendance  of  6,168,  making  a 
total  for  three  weeks  on  Meadow  Park 
and  two  weeks  on  the  Common,  of 
35,413.  The  playground  for  the  chil- 
dren in  the  Meadow  is  situated  in  a  fine 
chestnut  grove  and  here  the  children 
and  the  mothers  flock  every  day  for 
their  outing,  many  mothers  bringing 
their  luncheons  and  make  a  picnic  of  the 
affair. 

The  gymnasium  apparatus  for  the  men 
is  used  by  the  boys  during  the  day  and 
from  7  o'clock  to  9  it  is  enjoyed  by  the 
men  who  work  during  the  day.  Quoits  is 
a  game  which  the  men  enjoy  at  night  and 
large  numbers  keep  the  quoits  in  con- 
tinuous motion.  The  different  games 
that  we  use  are  baseball,  basketball, 
quoits  and  atheletic  events. 

Outings  to  nearby  ponds  for  swim- 
ming and  bicycle  runs  are  held  weekly 
and  Saturday  afternoon  is  a  great  day 
for  baseball  and  athletic  games. 

The  expression  which  every  one  seems 
to  be  using  now  to  express  themselves 
in  regard  to  the  playgrounds  is,  "the 
best  thing  Lynn  ever  did." 

Judging  from  the  success  of  these 
playgrounds  this  season  the  city  will 
probably  appropriate  more  money  and 
open  up  the  required  number  of  play- 
grounds, which  is  four,  next  season. 


Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
C.  M.  Goethe,  Miss  Johanna  Johnson 
has  been  engaged  as  playground  director 
for  the  Sacramento  Orphanage.  The 
expense  of  the  experiment  is  being  met 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goethe. 

That  quite  a  number  of  children's  in- 
stitutions are  becoming  interested  in 
securing  play  directors  was  indicated  by 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Play 
in  Institutions  submitted  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh Play  Congress. — Sacramento,  Cal., 
Bee,  September  I,  1909. 
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PLAYGROUNDS  IN  LYNN,  MASS. 


RAYMOND  CAMPBELL  of  New   Orleans,  the  one-legged  boy  who  has  a  record  of 
4'—  \y2"  in  high  jump,  and  7'—  2"  in  the  standing  broad  jump. 


FEW  years  ago  a  Public  Schools 
Athletic  League  was  organized  in 
New  Orleans  through  the  efforts 
of  a  few  public  spirited  citizens.  This 
organization  has  been  so  successful  that 
the  Board  of  Education  has  gradually  as- 
sumed responsibility  for,  and  expense  of 
its  operation.  This  picture  shows  how 
one  boy,  who  on  account  of  his  serious 
handicap,  might  have  had  little  oppor- 
tunity for  leadership  among  his  fellows 
has  become  a  hero  of  them  all. 

Mr.  Lombard,  the  director  in  charge 
of  athletics  reports  that  Master  Camp- 
bell, has  become  a  leader  among  the 
boys,  and  exerts  a  splendid  influence 
over  them  for  fair  play  and  gentlemanly 
conduct  in  the  games. 

Besides  the  activity  in  track  and 
field  games  great  interest  has  been  devel- 
oped in  indoor  baseball.  On  a  recent 
occasion  something  like  eighty  teams 
were  playing  this  game  at  the  same  time 
on  one  of  the  play  fields  set  aside  for 
the  use  of  school  boys.  This  game  is  also 
played  by  the  girls,  and  increased  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  folk  dancing. 


OPEN    SPACES. 

E  most  magnificent  modern   fea- 
ture  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show  in 
London  on  November  Qth  \\a^  the 
display    of    "Banners    of    Open    Spaces 
Preserved  by  the   Corporation  of  Lon- 
don." 

Five  large,  handsome,  green  and  gold 
banners  representing  respectively  the 
following:  West  Ham  Park.  Epping 
Forest,  Burnham  Beeches,  Couladon  and 
other  Surrey  Commons,  and  Highgate 
Woods.  Each  banner  was  followed  by 
the  keepers  of  the  Open  Spaces.  These 
banners  were  carried  between  the  Boy 
Scouts  under  command  of  Sir  Francis 
Vane,  Commissioner  of  London,  and 
the  Band  and  Boys  of  the  Marine  Train- 
ing ship  "Warspite." 

Among  all  the  Royal  Troops,  Terri- 
torials, Boy  Scouts,  and  Worshipful 
Companies  of  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don, these  banners  seemed  the  most 
suggestive  indication  of  present-day 
progress. 

GWENDOLYN  STEWART. 

London,  November  10,  1909. 
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TEN  REASONS  WHY  MOUNT  VER- 
NON SHOULD  BE  INTERESTED 
IN  PERMANENT  PLAYGROUNDS 
AND  HAVE  THEM  UNDER  A  MU- 
NICIPAL COMMISSION. 

BY  REV.  ROBERT  P.  KREITLER. 

E  splendid  showing  of  the  prac- 
tical  experiment  in  playground 
work  carried  on  at  School  No.  I 
by  the  Civic  Committee  of  the  West- 
chester  Woman's  Club  as  it  shown  in 
their  article  elsewhere;  the  testimony 
as  to  its  worth  and  value  offered  freely 
by  our  fellow  citizens;  the  establish- 
ment of  another  ground  on  the  Her- 
mann property  and  the  steady  and  in- 
creasing response  from  every  quarter 
of  the  city  to  the  importance  of  the 
movement  itself,  all  bear  evidence  to 
this  one  fact,  the  playground  movement 
has  come  to  stay  in  Mount  Vernon  and 
that  only  a  few  years  of  education  and 
the  spread  of  intelligent  information 
will  make  possible  some  of  its  most 
cherished  ideals.  The  friends  of  play- 
grounds here  are  in  a  very  hopeful,  op- 
timistic mood. 

Now,  it  has  occurred  to  the  writer 
that  there  are  ten  reasons  why  this 
work,  so  efficiently  brought  before  the 
public  by  the  Woman's  Club  Committee 
should  become  a  permanent  factor  in 
our  city  life.  And  furthermore  there  is 
a  way  by  which  the  many  forces  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  may  be  brought  to- 
gether for  the  good  of  the  cause. 

i.  Because  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  cities  in  the  United  States,  of 
5,000  and  over,  have  inaugurated  the 
movement  for  playgrounds  and  they  are 
spending  large  sums  of  money  upon 
their  acquisition,  supervision  and  main- 
tenance- One  hundred  and  fifty  more 
have  entered  upon  the  work  this  past 
summer.  What  three  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  cities  find  worth  while, 
surely  must  be  of  some  interest  to  Mt. 
Vernon ! 


2.  Because    there    are    probably    over 
6,000    children    in    our    city,    of    whom 
there    are    about    5,000    in    our    public 
schools.     Besides  there  are  many  others, 
young    men    and    young    women,    who 
would  enjoy  the  opportunities  of  a  city 
playground  where  there  were  spaces  for 
all  sorts  of  games. 

3.  Because  play  is  a  concern  of  life; 
not   a    luxury.     It   is   a   necessity   apart 
from  our   surroundings  whether  in  the 
country    or    the    city,    in    the    rural    or 
suburban  community.    The  street  is  no 
place  to  exercise  what  is  the  inalienable 
right  of  children. 

4.  Because  we  must  give  the  children 
of   our   community   ideals   to    follow   so 
that  they,  learning  to  play  together  may 
know  how  to  work  together.     We  want 
to   teach   law  and  order.     We  want  to 
weld  into  one  whole  the  various  types 
and  kinds  of  people  that  make  up  our 
citizenship.       This   requires  supervision, 
leadership,  guidance,  tools,  etc. 

5-  Because  we  want  to  develop  among 
the  youth  of  our  city  honor  and  loyalty, 
so  that  the  social  instincts  and  social 
conscience  may  be  strong,  giving  what 
ex-President  Roosevelt  calls,  "whole- 
some citizenship." 

6.  Playgrounds  are  a  kind  of  "insur- 
ance    policy."      They     lessen     juvenile 
crime;     prevent   accidents;     protect   the 
health  of  the  children. 

7.  Because  the  present  is  the  time  in 
which  to  plan  for  the  future  of  the  city. 
Soon  there  will  be  no  more  spaces  even 
for  private  tennis  courts.     Land  will  be 
too  valuable  and  prices  prohibitive. 

8.  It    is    a    matter   that    concerns    the 
whole    city,    not    any    one    section.        It 
should  appeal  to  the  municipal  authori- 
ties,   it    being    no    little    part    of    their 
business  and  duty  to  provide  every  facil- 
ity   for   the    embryonic    citizens    of    Mt. 
Vernon  to  develop  in  health  an4  social 
responsibilities. 
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MT.    VERNON,    N.    Y.— 


9.  A  small  representative  commission 
should   be    appointed    to    so   guide   and 
educate  public  opinion  and  to  bring  to- 
gether the  various  forces  now  working 
for  the  interests  of  our  youth   for  ex- 
ample,   this    general    playground    move- 
ment,  inter-school   athletics,   public   lec- 
tures for  children  and  the  general  ath- 
letics of  the  city. 

10.  Because    a    city    exactly    like    our 
own,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  found  it 
advisable   to   have   such   a   Commission 
What  applies  there  may  well  apply  here. 
In    a    recent    report    this    Commission 
said :  "We  have  learned  that  the  street 
is  no  place   for  children   to  congregate 
and    play.      Any    game    worth    playing 
from  the  standpoint  of  character  devel- 
opment   requires    more    space    than    the 
street    affords,    even    if   there    were    no 
ordinances  forbidding  play  in  the  streets. 
Play     properly     directed     teaches     self- 
control  and  upon  this  rests  the  founda- 
tions of  republican  government.       Self- 
government      cannot      be      successfully 
taught  as  a  theory;  it  must  be  learned 
as    an   experience.    And   so   it   happens 
that  the  properly  conducted  playground 
develops   the   child   morally   as    well    as 
physically  and  does  more  than  keep  him 
from  the  street,  where  he  is  an  annoy- 
ance to  the  neighborhood  and  where  he 
generally  learns  how  to  break  laws;  it 
helps  to  train  to  habits  of  self-govern- 
ment   and    self-direction ;  it    develops    a 
better   physical   manhood   and   a   higher 
moral  standard  of  living." 

There  is  nothing  so  interesting  in  a 
movement  like  this  as  to  see  how  others 
have  worked  out  the  problem.  The  fact 
that  a  city  like  East  Orange,  which  has 
so  much  in  common  with  one  like  our 
own.  can  feel  the  need  of  playgrounds 
and  so  admirably  respond  to  that  need 
as  is  shown  by  the  facts,  must  have  great 
weight  with  the  people  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
especially  our  city  fathers.  The  appeal  of 
the  Mayor  of  East  Orange  for  their  estab- 
lishment was  this :  "Under  proper  super- 


vision character  is  formed  and  leader- 
ship is  developed  on  the  playground 
more  than  in  the  school  room.  Let  us 
give  the  children  of  our  city  these  ad- 
vantages at  as  early  a  date  as  is  pos- 
sible." And  when  the  large  municipal 
field  was  first  opened  he  said,  "It 
is  a  great  and  wise  project,  under- 
taken with  bold  faith  in  the  approval  of 
the  public  and  already  making  a  return 
of  benefits  as  this  day  so  plainly  shows." 
If  it  be  treason  or  heresy  or  extrava- 
gance to  invest  public  money  in  an  ul>- 
ject  of  this  character,  then  I  say,  give 
us  more  of  such  in  this  country  and  let 
the  croakers  have  a  chance  to  exercise 
their  lungs  in  their  own  peculiar  way, 
if  thev  will  not  patronize  this  field  iiid 
work  off  their  spleeny  fears  by  exercise. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  places  in  the 
world  to  exercise  "squeaking  Soles" 
(souls). 

If  the  work  of  the  East  Orange  Com- 
mission seems  a  little  beyond  our  reach, 
we  need  only  turn  to  our  neighboring 
sister  city,  New  Rochelle,  and  find  in  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  there  in- 
centive for  a  very  definite  program  here. 
That  they  have  the  same  courageous 
faith  in  the  future  as  the  New  Jersey 
town  had  is  seen  in  what  they  propose 
to  do,  viz.,  to  plan  for  a  like  field  and 
a  like  use  of  public  school  yards.  There 
is  place  here  for  a  Commission  whose 
business  shall  be  at  first  to  make  use 
of  what  facilities  we  have  and  then 
work  toward  those  ideals  that  are  to 
put  Mt.  Yernon  in  its  place  with  other 
citir-s  of  its  class. 

The  writer  thinks  he  voices  the  senti- 
ment of  those  who  believe  in  this 
movement  when  he  says  the  time  has 
come  when  the  splendid  efforts  of  a  few 
should  be  turned  into  such  channels  as 
to  bring  benefits  to  the  whole  city. 
What  a  long  step  would  be  taken  if 
under  a  representative  Commission, 
Hartley  Park  might  blossom  into  some- 
thing worth  while! 
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PLAYGROUND  COMMITTEE, 
MT.   VERNON. 

AYOR  HOWE,  of  Mount  Vernon, 
has  appointed  the  following 
ladies  and  gentlemen  as  a  Play- 
ground Committee: 

Mrs.  J.  D.  McLourin,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  Robert  McVickar,  Miss 
Suzanne  M.  Stone,  Mrs.  Frank  M. 
Tichenor,  Mrs.  Chas.  L.  Bowman,  Miss 
Katherine  A.  Hickey,  Mrs.  Harry  P. 
Wilcox,  Rev.  R.  P.  Kreitler,  Frederick 
W.  Clark,  Dr.  Jacques  Redway,  Edwin 
C.  Broome,  James  A.  Blanchard,  Morris 
S.  Herrman,  Harry  J.  Douglas,  Charles 
H.  Heinsohn,  and  Frank  Nordone. 

The  Committee  met  on  October  25, 
1909,  and  discussed  plans. 

To  get  the  whole  question  before  the 
public,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  play- 
ground exhibit  at  a  date  to  be  fixed 
later.  There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures, maps,  apparatus,  charts  and  models 
relating  to  playground  work,  as  well  as 
the  distribution  of  playground  litera- 
ture. T4ie  officers  chosen  are  these: 
Chairman,  Rev.  Robert  P.  Kreitler; 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Robert  McVickar; 
recording  secretary,  Miss  Suzanne  M. 
Stone;  treasurer,  James  A.  Blanchard. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LOCAL  PLAY- 
GROUND THIS  YEAR. 

3N  view  of  the  fact  that  the  closing 
exercises  of  the  playground  con- 
ducted during  the  summer  by  the 
civics  committee  of  the  Westchestqr 
Woman's  Club  had  to  be  omitted  on 
account  of  the  rain,  a  brief  report  is 
here  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  friends 
who  so  generously  supported  the  work: 

Number  of  days  open,  54;  total  at- 
tendance, 6,765;  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 125;  total  number  registered,  337. 

Nationalities  represented  -  -  Hebrew, 
89;  Irish,  76;  Italian,  74;  American,  57; 
German,  41. 

Cost  for  season,  $285;  cost  per  child, 
.042  cents. 


In  several  instances  goods  were  sold 
to  the  committee  below  cost  and  some 
were  donated;  but  if  all  this  were  add- 
ed, the  cost  per  child  would  not  exceed 
six  cents  per  day.  This  absurdly  small 
sum  secures  for  a  child  the  delights  of 
a  playground,  equipped  with  slide, 
swings,  teeter  boards,  basketballs, 
checkers,  Indian  clubs  and  sandboxes, 
for  four  hours,  not  to  mention  the 
training  in  citizenship  unconsciously  ab- 
sorbed through  the  medium  of  the  di- 
rector. 

The  community,  as  its  share  of  the 
benefit,  was  saved  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  small  boy  whose  occupation 
is  gone  after  school  closes.  Hedges  and 
lawns  and  fruit  trees  were  spared  to  a 
degree  unknown  before  for  years.  Chief 
Foley  says  fewer  complaints  were  re- 
ceived at  police  headquarters  than  in 
many  years  past.  From  the  police  stand- 
point, the  playground  has  been  an 
unqualified  success. 

A  permanent  playground  on  the  Her- 
mann plot  is  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion. The  ground  is  being  put  in  shape 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Her- 
mann, Mr.  Nordone  and  Coyle  Bros. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  committee  that 
its  experiment  may  spur  the  municipal 
authorities  to  action  looking  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  play- 
grounds owned  by  the  city.  The  saving 
in  cost  of  prosecuting  juvenile  offenders 
for  such  heinous  crimes  as  playing  ball 
in  the  street,  and  similar  offenses,  an- 
noying to  the  public,  but  natural  to  the 
embryo  citizen,  would  go  far  to  offset 
the  small  amount  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  work. 

The  committee  believes  that  with  the 
propaganda  carried  on  by  the  former 
parks  and  playgrounds  committee,  and 
the  practical  demonstration  just  given 
by  the  playground  itself,  that  public 
opinion  would  favor  such  a  step. 

ESTELLE  R.    McVlCKAR, 

Chairman. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

FOLK-DANCES   AND   SINGING 

GAMES. 

BY  ELIZABETH  BURCHENAL. 
IS  volume  of  "Folk-Dances  and 
Singing  Games"  is  the  natural 
sequel  to  Miss  Burchenal's  first 
book  of  "Folk-Dance  Music."  While 
the  last-mentioned  collection,  however, 
takes  for  granted  more  or  less  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  steps  and  figures 
of  the  numerous  dances  it  contains,  this 
new  book  explains  them,  and  does  it  in 
the  clearest  and  fullest  manner,  numer- 
ous excellent  photographic  reproduc- 
tions making  any  misunderstanding  of 
the  simple  textual  descriptions  impos- 
sible. In  short,  while  the  "Folk-Dance 
Music"  offers  the  teacher  already  trained 
in  the  movements  of  these  traditional 
dances  from  over-seas  an  extensive  and 
authentic  collection  of  their  music, 
the  "Folk-Dances  and  Singing  Games" 
has  a  much  broader  scope  of  application 
and  addresses  itself  in  a  most  practical 
way  to  all  sympathizers  with  that  great 
and  constantly  extending  aesthetic  and 
educational  movement  known  as  folk- 
dancing. 

Price,  $1.50.     Publishers,  G.  Schirmer. 


GRADED    GAMES    AND    RHYTHMIC 

EXERCISES 

BY     MARION     BROMLEY    NEWTON     AND 
ADA  VAN  STONE  HARRIS. 

The  Games  and  Rhythmic  Exercises 
herein  outlined  are  the  result  of  long 
experience  and  study.  All  have  been 
practicaly  demonstrated  under  varying 
school  conditions. 

The  book  is  not  intended  to  outline 
a  course  in  physical  training,  but  is 
rather  a  carefully  worked-out  sequence 
of  Games  and  Rhythm  for  exercise, 
recreation,  amusement  and  instruction, 
and  may  well  supplement  training  in  the 
formal  gymnastics. 

Published  by  the  A.  S.  Barnes  Co., 
New  York  City.  Price,  $1.00. 


NEWS  FROM  OTHER  CITIES. 

SAG   HARBOR. 

During  the  summer  of  1908  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell Sage  purchased  a  tract  of  land  cov- 
ering about  forty  acres  within  the  vil- 
lage of  Sag  Harbor  to  be  used  as  an 
athletic  field  and  playground  for  the 
boys  and  girls.  The  land  is  admirably 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  part  of  it  being 
covered  with  beautiful  woods  where  the 
children  may  romp  when  the  sun  makes 
it  too  hot  for  them  to  play  on  the  regular 
playground.  This  wooded  grove  has 
been  equipped  with  a  beautiful  club 
house  and  benches  and  tables  for  picnic 
purposes.  Landscape  architects  have 
been  employed  on  the  ground  for  over 
a  year  and  during  the  past  summer  Mrs. 
Sage  authorized  the  installment  of  a 
splendid  playground  equipment,  includ- 
ing field  houses  for  the  boys  and  girls, 
tennis  courts,  croquet  ground,  basket- 
ball courts,  one-half  mile  running  track, 
tether  poles,  volley  ball  courts,  sand  bins 
for  the  little  tots,  etc.  The  fielcf  house  is 
equipped  with  kitchen  and  lockers  for 
boys  and  girls.  A  large  grand  stand  is 
also  constructed  which  will  furnish  a 
comfortable  place  for  spectators  to  see 
the  various  athletic  events  during  a 
meet,  and  as  a  picket  fence  has  been 
built  in  front  of  this  grand  stand  specta- 
tors will  be  prevented  from  crowding 
on  the  track  during  games.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  thus  far  Mrs.  Sage  has  ex- 
pended about  $60,000  on  this  playground 
and  when  it  is  completed  it  will  prob- 
ably be  one  of  the  best  equipped  recrea- 
tion centres  in  the  country. 


BROOKLYN,   N.  Y. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  a  Taxpayer's 
Protective  Association  demanding  that 
property  lying  idle  on  Siegel  Street  in 
Brooklyn  shall  be  equipped  as  a  play- 
ground for  the  neighborhood.  This  As- 
sociation is  taking  a  far-sighted  view  of 
the  protection  of  taxpayers. 


PLAYGROUND    IN    KANSAS    CITY 


DAYTON'S    NEW    PARK   COMMIS- 
SION. 

MOST  interesting  campaign  has 
recently  been  conducted  in  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing a  Park  Commission.  The  cam- 
paign was  carried  on  by  the  members 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  aided  by 
committees  composed  of  Dayton's  most 
influential  citizens.  During  the  closing 
days  of  the  campaign  many  busy  men, 
representing  nearly  every  profession, 
gave  practically  all  of  their  time  to  ad- 
dressing meetings  of  factory  employees, 
civic  and  social  organizations. 

Many  of  these  organizations  arranged 
special  meetings  to  discuss  the  issues  of 
the  campaign  and  without  a  single  ex- 
ception gave  their  hearty  endorsement 
to  the  proposed  Park  Commission. 

Much  local  advertising  was  .  done. 
Large  placards  were  placed  in  the  street 
cars  and  on  conspicuous  bill  boards; 
the  theater  and  moving  picture  shows 
kept  the  issues  constantly  before 
their  patrons,  and  the  daily  news- 
papers were  no  small  factors  in  the 
success  of  the  campaign,  generously 
donating  advertising  space,  writing  edi- 
torials in  favor  of  the  issues  and 
reporting  all  news  and  resolutions  from 
the  various  organizations.  On  the 
Saturday  night  previous  to  the  election 
pictures  were  thrown  on  a  large  screen 
on  one  of  the  prominent  city  corners, 
showing  playgrounds,  boulevards  and 
parks  from  a  number  of  large  cities,  and 
explaining  how  Dayton  might  have  sim- 
ilar recreation  facilities  without  increas- 
ing the  present  tax  rate.  The  election 
was  finally  carried  by  a  vote  of  3  to  I. 

Regarding  the  Dayton  campaign  from 
a  purely  business  standpoint  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  taxes  from  the  benefited 
sections  at  the  present  rate  will  soon 
wipe  out  the  debt  incurred  and  the  im- 
provements become  a  source  of  revenue 
to  the  city.  This  was  constantly  em- 
phasized in  the  Dayton  campaign. 


FIRST     MUNICIPAL     PLAYGROUND 
IN    KANSAS  CITY. 

E  park  board  of  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  has  condemned  the  tract 
of  ground  on  the  north  side  of 
Washington  Boulevard  between  Eighth 
Street  and  Ninth  Street,  to  be  opened  as 
the  first  municipal  playground  in  the 
city.  Shawnee  Park,  a  tract  of  ground 
four  square  blocks  in  Armourdale,  is 
also  to  be  made  into  a  large  playground 
for  the  children  of  the  factory  district. 
Two  other  smaller  playgrounds  are  being 
planned.  Of  this  movement  the  Kansas 
City  Star  said  recently : 

"The  enterprise  of  a  public  play- 
ground in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  has 
reached  the  point  of  definite  action. 
Land  necessary  for  the  creation  of  the 
first  park  of  this  kind  for  the  children 
will  be  condemned  to-day.  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  is  taking  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  develope  the  best  civic  con- 
ditions along  with  the  growth  of  that 
municipality.  Its  comprehensive  scheme 
of  beautification  insures  a  perfect  park 
and  boulevard  system  susceptible  of  the 
fullest  development  which  future  de- 
mands may  require. 

The  establishment  of  a  system  of  pub- 
lic playgrounds  is  essential  to  the  sym- 
metry of  the  general  park  plans  for  any 
city,  and  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  is  offering 
a  fine  example  to  city  builders  every- 
where in  its  early  preparation  to  meet 
the  demand  for  this  vital  factor  in  civic 
life.  Now  is  the  time  for  that  city  to 
secufe  its  playgrounds.  The  land  in  the 
more  densely  populated  part  of  the  town, 
where  playgrounds  are  needed,  can  stilli 
be  secured  at  a  reasonable  figure,  and 
to  provide  them  when  they  are  certain  to 
bring  the  most  satisfactory  results  means 
the  success  of  the  plan  to  extend  the 
system  as  the  city  grows,  for  when  the 
benefits  of  the  public  playgrounds  for  the 
children  are  demonstrated  other  sections 
of  the  city  will  demand  them  as  con- 
ditions warrant  their  establishment. 


PLAYGROUND    HAPPENINGS— 


Kansas  City,  Kan.,  is  moving  rapidly 
forward  in  civic  affairs.  It  gives  excel- 
lent promise  of  becoming  a  splendid 
pacemaker  for  the  municipalities  of  the 

country. 

CARL  DEHANEY. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
A  report  of  the  Playground  Commis- 
sion of  Los  Angeles  for  the  year  end- 
ing November  30,  1908,  shows  that  there 
has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  play- 
ground work  of  this  progressive  western 
city.  Los  Angeles  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  its  municipal  recreation  center. 
The  city  government  has  allowed  $40,000 
for  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  $40,000  again 
for  the  present  year,  making  the  steady 
development  of  the  Los  Angeles  play- 
grounds possible.  Seven  regular  play- 
grounds are  open  throughout  the  year, 
and  there  are  four  special  vacation  play- 
grounds. A  branch  of  the  public  library 
has  been  maintained  on  three  of  the 
playgrounds.  The  development  of  the 
Los  Angeles  playground  work  will  be  an 
inspiration  to  many  other  western  cities. 

JERSEY  CITY,   N.  J. 

A  playground  has  been  established  at 
School  No.  9.  The  ground  was  be- 
queathed to  Jersey  City  by  the  late  Cor- 
nelius Zabriskie.  It  was  fitted  up  by 
his  family  at  a  cost  of  over  $12,000.  A 
bathing  pool  has  been  built. — Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  Observer,  September  18,  1909. 

ALBANY,   N.   Y. 

The  permanent  educational  exhibit  at 
the  State  Capitol  at  Albany  has  been 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  pictures  and 
other  material  showing  the  work  of  the 
playgrounds  of  New  York  State. — Troy 
Budget,  September  12,  1909. 


ROCHESTER,    N.   Y. 

The  Playground  League  of  Rochester 
has  arranged  to  have  a  Float  in  the 
Parade  arranged  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  that  city  as  a  part  of  their 


Industrial  Exposition.  The  inclusion  of 
this  exhibit  of  the  Playgrounds  is  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  place  which  the  Play- 
ground work  at  Rochester  holds  in  the 
minds  of  the  citizens. — Rochester  Union 
Advertiser,  September  23,  1909. 

KEARNEY,   NEB. 

An  interesting  item  of  information 
comes  from  A.  O.  Thomas,  President, 
State  Normal  School,  Kearney,  Nebraska. 
The  State  Normal  School  of  that  town 
reports  that  the  institution  is  preparing 
a  playground  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  its  system  of  model  schools. 

The  ground  is  112  feet  by  144  feet  in 
extent.  It  has  been  leveled  and  sanded, 
and  is  encircled  by  a  running  track. 
There  will  be  room  on  the  playground 
for  flower  beds,  blue  grass  patches, 
shrubs,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
playground  apparatus. 

The  playground  will  have  every 
variety  of  child  amusement:  teeter 
board,  circular  swing,  flying  Dutchman, 
an  old-fashioned  rope  swing,  hay 
swing,  horizontal  bars,  sliding  bars, 
shoot  the  chutes,  trapeze,  jumping 
ground,  and  a  sand  pile.  There  will  also 
be  a  skating  pond  for  winter  use. 

The  children  of  the  observation  and 
practice  schools  maintained  in  connec- 
tion with  the  State  Normal  School  will 
use  this  playground  twice  each  day. 

CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 
Police  Justice  Dwyer  has  offered  to 
the  village  the  use  of  his  vacant  lot  on 
Niagara  Street  for  a  temporary  play- 
ground, the  village  to  use  the  lot  free 
of  expense  or  rent.  He  is  willing  to 
allow  the  village  to  equip  the  ground 
with  apparatus. 

CLEVELAND.   O. 

During  the  past  summer  13,000 
bunches  of  flowers  and  1,400  potted 
plants  have  been  given  to  children  on 
the  CleveJand  playgrounds. 


HOW    TO    START    AND    ORGANIZE 
PLAYGROUNDS. 

BY  JOSEPH  LEE. 

IS  material  is  intended  especially 
for  use  in  cities  and  towns  that 
voted  "Yes"  under  the  Massachu- 
setts playground  referendum  of  1908-09, 
but  it  is  also  adapted  to  any  community 
where  playgrounds  are  being  started  or 
carried  on. 

It  is  understood  that  local  conditions 
must  always  govern,  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  are  subject  to  that 
qualification. 

A.  Organization  of  the  Committee. 

The  Massachusetts  playground  law, 
Chapter  513  of  the  Acts  of  1908,  places 
the  duty  of  taking  the  land  for  play- 
grounds and  of  carrying  them  on  upon 
the  public  authorities.  There  should 
nevertheless  always  be  a  committee  of 
citizens  especially  interested  in  this 
subject  who  will  work  sympathetically 
with  the  officials  and  interpret  for  their 
benefit  the  playground  needs  and  senti- 
ment of  the  community.  In  many 
places  playground  organizations  are 
already  established.  Where  such  is 
not  the  case  the  suggestions  under  this 
first  heading  may  be  useful. 

I.     Whom  to  Include. 

1.  The  first  thing  is  to  be  sure  that 
there    is    some    one    person,    man    or 
woman,  who  is  thoroughly  interested  in 
the  playground  question   and   who  will 
make  it  his  or  her  business  to  see  that 
the    playgrounds     are    established    and 
carried  on  in  the  best  possible  way.     If 
you  are  not  such  a  person  yourself,  the 
first  thing  to  do  is   to   search   for  one 
who    is.      There    may    be    several    such 
people,  but  one  at  least  is  a  prerequisite 
of    success.      The,  playground    prophet 
when      found      need      not      necessarily 
assume  the  post  of  leadership.     He   is 
needed  not  as  a  figurehead  nor  even  as 
a  pilot,  but  as  driving  power. 

2.  Other    people    interested    in    play- 


ground work  should  be  got  together  in 
an  informal  way  and  should  go  to 
work  to  interest  others,  by  personal 
visits  or  by  addresses  given  to  organi- 
zations. 

3.  All  the  people  should  be,  so  far  as 
possible,  enlisted  in  the  cause.  The 
following  classes  and  organizations 
are  among  those  who  might  well  be 
consulted  and  asked  to  take  a  share  in 
the  work,  namely:  citizens'  associa- 
tions, improvement  organizations,  edu- 
cational societies  and  teachers'  clubs; 
trade  unions,  women's  clubs,  churches, 
Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  boards  of  trade,  the  police, 
representatives  of  various  races  and 
creeds,  newspaper  men  and  leading 
citizens.  Some  of  these  classes  of 
course  overlap,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  include  them  all,  but  it  is  among 
these  that  one  may  profitably  look  for 
help. 

Above  all,  take  people  in  on  the 
ground  floor.  Don't  ask  them  to  help 
in  your  work,  but  show  them  that  the 
work  is  theirs. 

II.      Organisation. 

1.  Call    a    meeting    of   all    those    who 
are  or   should  be   interested,   invite  the 
public,     have     the     local     situation     ex- 
plained, and  have  a   (duly  prearranged) 
committee       appointed       to       nominate 
officers  and  prepare  a  form  of  organiza- 
tion for  a  later  meeting. 

2.  Meet    again,    organize    and    go    to 
work. 

A  good  general  plan  of  organization 
is  as  follows : 

Have  a  governing  committee  large 
enough  to  be  generally  representative, 
and,  appointed  by  it,  an  executive  com- 
mittee small  enough  to  be  effective.  It 
is  better  at  first  to  have  the  executive 
committee  too  large  rather  than  too 
small ;  the  people  who  are  not  really 
interested  will  soon  cease  to  come  to 
meetings  and  will  not  be  a  hindrance 
to  the  work. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  PLAYGROUNDS— 


As  a  rule,  it  is  probably  best  for  the 
playground  organization  to  select  its 
own  members,  but  it  may  be  better  in 
the  case  of  especially  live  and  conscious 
organizations  like  boards  of  trade, 
trade  unions,  or  women's  clubs,  to  have 
these  send  delegates  as  tending  to  make 
them  feel  more  responsible.  (A  form 
of  organization  is  given  in  an  appen- 
dix.) 

B.     Plan  of  Work. 

I.     Getting   t]\e   Land. 

The  first  thing  is  to  see  that  the  land 
is  secured  and  that  it  is  the  right  size 
and  sort  and  in  the  right  locations.  It 
is  probably  better  as  a  rule  not  to  raise 
any  other  issues  until  this  important 
matter  is  settled. 

i.  Size. 

The  purpose  of  the  Massachusetts 
law  (and  it  must  be  the  purpose  of  a 
thoroughgoing  playground  campaign  in 
any  community)  is  that  the  munici- 
pality shall  supply  "recreation  and  physi- 
cal education"  for  all  the  children 
("the  minors")  therein.  This  purpose 
is  not  satisfied  by  school  yards  alone, 
these  being  adapted  only  to  the 
smaller  children.  The  specific  question 
of  school  yards  may  be  dealt  with  in 
Massachusetts,  let  us  hope,  by  some 
later  statute — providing,  for  instance, 
that  hereafter  school  playgrounds  shall 
be  of  a  proper  size  (that  is  to  say,  at 
least  thirty  square  feet  for  each  child 
who  attends  the  school),  or  by  local 
action  directed  toward  that  end. 

A  system  of  playgrounds  to  satisfy 
its  true  purpose  must  provide  not  for 
children  of  a  special  age  but  for  all 
the  children.  Some  of  the  ground, 
therefore  must  be  large  enough  to  meet 
the  playground  needs  of  the  bigger 
boys  and  girls:  for  instance,  large 
enough  for  baseball.  That  means  that 
they  ought  to  be  at  least  two  acres  in 
extent,  that  grounds  of  three  acres  or 
more  satisfy  the  requirement  much 


more  economically,  and  that,  although 
no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down, 
the  effort  should  be  made  in  every  case 
to  get  playgrounds  of  at  least  the  latter 
size.  The  authorities  should  not  be  per- 
mitted easily  to  conclude  that  a  smaller 
ground  satisfies  the  requirement. 

There  should  also  be  a  large  athletic 
field  for  boys  and  men  over  seventeen 
years  old  somewhere  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town. 

2.  Location. 

The  playgrounds  should  be  if  pos- 
sible so  placed  that  every  child,  or  at 
least  the  great  majority,  shall  be  within 
half  a  mile  of  one,  that  being,  as  ex- 
perience has  shown,  the  radius  of  full 
effectiveness  of  a  playground  for  the 
middle-sized  child  (say  from  ten  to 
seventeen),  for  whose  needs  the  school 
yards  are  too  small. 

3.  Surface. 

Grass  is  good  if  it  can  be  made  to 
grow.  If  there  is  no  grass,  loam  is 
alternately  too  dusty  and  too  wet; 
cinders  or  gravel  are  too  scratchy ;  >and 
is  too  soft.  A  happy  mixture,  with 
good  drainage,  is  the  nearest  to  a  pre- 
scription that  we  can  come.  The  play- 
ground— or  at  least  the  several  parts 
of  it — should  be  level  and  reasonably 
smooth,  and  it  is  a  very  great  advantage 
if  it  can  be  flooded  for  skating,  that 
being  one  of  the  very  best  uses  to 
which  a  playground  can  be  put. 

4.  How  to  select  the  sites. 

The  actual  selection  under  the  Mass- 
achusetts law  will  be  the  business  of 
the  park  department,  if  there  is  one; 
otherwise  of  the  selectmen  or  city 
council.  And  of  course  the  selection  of 
public  playgrounds  must  always  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  public  authorities. 
The  appropriation  will  be  made  by  the 
town  or  by  the  city  council.  In  select- 
ing grounds  to  suggest  to  the  public 
authorities  the  following  procedure 
may  be  found  helpful : 
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Have  a  special  committee  prepare  a 
map  of  the  city  or  town,  showing  in 
different  colors  the  parks,  playgrounds 
and  other  pieces  of  vacant  land  pub- 
licly owned,  with  half  mile  circles 
around  any  existing  playgrounds  avail- 
able for  baseball,  and  perhaps  with 
some  indication  of  the  density  of  pop- 
ulation of  different  sections. 

Have  the  same  or  another  committee 
look  up  available  sites  and  report  upon 
them. 

Have  the  organization  decide  which 
of  these  sites,  in  view  of  their  size, 
nature,  location  and  cost,  make 
together  the  best  playground  system 
for  the  whole  community.  (Where 
the  question  as  between  two  sites 
proved  incapable  of  settlement,  it  has 
happened  that  the  city  has  eventually 
taken  both.) 

5.  How  to  get  it. 

Call  upon  the  public  authorities  and 
lay  the  matter  before  them,  with  a  full 
and  clear  statement  of  the  facts. 

Have  a  public  meeting,  at  which  the 
situation  is  fully  explained,  and  have 
it  well  reported  in  the  newspapers. 

It  has  been  found  effective  to  have 
a  petition,  addressed  to  the  city  council 
and  to  the  .park  department,  carried 
around  by  high  school  boys  to  the 
larger  taxpayers  and  other  influential 
citizens,  and  notes  made  of  the  objec- 
tions of  persons  refusing  to  sign.  The 
dissenters  can  then  be  visited  and 
labored  with. 

Various  organizations  may  well  hold 
special  meetings,  hear  addresses  and 
send  supplementary  petitions.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  playground  literature 
and  photographs  set  apart  in  the 
library.  Leaflets  and  posters  may  be 
used,  as  they  were  in  the  referendum 
agitation  in  Massachusetts. 

There  should  always  be  a  newspaper 
campaign,  including  reports  of  meet- 
ings, and  also  so  far  as  possible  articles 


and  quotations  explaining  the  need  and 
value  of  playgrounds,  and  meeting 
objections.  The  Playground  Associa- 
tion of  America  and  the  Massachusetts 
Civic  League  will  be  glad  to  supply 
material  for  such  articles. 

II.     General  Lay-out. 

It  is  best  that  the  playgrounds  for  the 
larger  children  should  serve  also  the 
smaller  children  in  their  immediate 
neighborhood;  and  playgrounds  for 
children  under  ten  take  so  little  room 
that  in  most  cases  a  field  big  enough 
for  baseball  will  in  fact  be  big  enough 
for  both;  where  such  is  the  case,  a 
special  place  should  be  set  aside  for 
them.  The  best  kind  of  playground, 
where  possible,  is  one  which  provides 
something  for  all  the  members  of  the 
family.  If  there  is  room  for  a  specially 
protected  playground  for  the  bigger 
girls,  this  should  be  provided.  A  pro- 
vision that  will  be  much  appreciated 
by  the  grown  men  and  requires  little 
room  is  that  of  a  place  for  playing 
quoits.  (It  is  not  necessary  to  furnish 
quoits,  as  horseshoes  do  about  as  well. 
If  they  are  furnished,  they  should  be 
made  of  wrought  iron,  because  the  cast 
iron  ones  are  always  breaking.)  A  still 
further  sub-division  on  a  large  play- 
ground which  is  sometimes  worth  mak- 
ing is  that  of  a  special  place  for  the 
middle-sized  boys,  say  from  ten  to 
thirteen.  Where  these  various  kinds 
of  playgrounds,  namely,  those  for  the 
little  children,  for  the  big  boys,  for 
the  big  girls,  for  the  grown  men,  can- 
not be  provided  on  the  same  ground, 
they  should  be  provided  separately. 
There  should  also  be  somewhere  in  the 
town,  though  usually  it  will  have  to  be 
in  the  suburbs  because  land  is  too  ex- 
pensive, in  connection  with  the  ordinary 
playgrounds  a  place  for  the  big  boys 
and  men  to  play  baseball ;  and  there 
ought  to  be,  either  in  connection  with 
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such  large  athletic  field  or  in  the  public 
parks,  places  for  young  men  and  girls 
to  play  together  such  games  as  tennis 
and  golf.  In  any  case  the  following 
suggestions  as  to  what  is  needed  for 
each  kind  of  playground  will,  we  hope, 
be  found  useful. 

III.   Equipment. 

The  equipment  of  a  playground  need 
not  be  an  expensive  matter.  The 
amount  of  it  will  depend  largely  on  how 
much  the  municipality  desires  to  spend. 
The  only  apparatus  absolutely  neces- 
sary consists  of  back  stops  and  goal 
posts  on  the  ball  field,  and  of  sand 
boxes,  swings,  and  seats  for  mothers 
in  the  children's  corner.  Artificial 
shade  should  also  be  provided  in  the 
latter,  if  there  are  no  trees. 

Where  the  children's  corner  is  near 
the  big  boys'  playground  a  fence  is 
desirable  as  a  protection  against  swift 
balls.  In  many  localities  it  is  necessary 
as  a  means  of  excluding  the  bigger 
boys  and  is  of  great  value  in  maintain- 
ing discipline.  A  fence  round  the 
whole  playground  is  also  an  advantage 
in  crowded  sections. 

Most  of  the  apparatus  mentioned 
below  can  be  got  ready-made  from  the 
manufacturers  of  playground  apparatus. 
Most  of  it  also  can  be  made  by  local 
people.* 

Another  way  which  has  been  found 
successful  in  Salem  is  to  have  the 
boys  in  the  sloyd  class  put  up  the  appa- 
ratus, or  a  considerable  part  of  it,  thus 
reducing  the  expense  to  the  lumber  and 
fittings.  The  work  was  done  at  the 
Salem  Normal  School,  as  a  part  of 

*  If  this  latter  course  is  followed,  valuable 
specific  directions,  including  working  drawings, 
are  to  be  found  in  "Plans  and  Specifications 
for  Playground  Construction  and  Playground 
Apparatus,"  which  are  a  set  of  reprints  from 
"Playground  Technique  and  Playcraft,"  by 
Arthur  Leland  and  Lorna  H.  Leland,  dealing 
with  the  various  pieces  of  apparatus,  and  can 
be  procured  of  the  F.  A.  Bassette  Company, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


their  regular  class  work,  by  the  boys 
in  the  8th  grammar  grade,  and  proved 
very  valuable  educationally.  The  boys 
made  the  sand  boxes,  teeters,  swings, 
and  racks  for  basketball.  They  could 
also  have  equipped  the  tennis  court, 
although  that  work  was  actually  done 
by  the  students  of  the  normal  school. 
The  grammar  school  children  also  gave 
an  entertaiment  with  the  proceeds  of 
which  they  purchased  their  suits  and 
other  equipment  for  baseball,  football 
and  basketball,  and  with  the  balance 
bought  material  for  an  outdoor  gym- 
nasium, including  flying  rings,  parallel 
bars,  ladders,  etc. 

APPARATUS  IN  DETAIL. 

i.  The  Ball   Field. 

Only  one  of  the  diamonds  needs  to 
be  full  size.  Smaller  boys  are  better 
pleased  with  a  base  line  of  40  or  50 
feet  than  with  one  of  90. 

(a)  Back    Sfo/^.—There    should     be 
a      back      stop      for      every      diamond. 
These     should     in     general     be     placed 
in    the    corners    of    the    field.      Several 
games    can    overlap    a    little    in    their 
out  fields  without  serious  consequences. 
Twenty-four     feet     long    by     six     feet 
high     is     a     very     good     size     for     a 
back   stop.     A    good   construction    con- 
sists of  two-inch   spruce  plank    (which 
it    probably    pays    to    have    planed    and 
painted)    supported   on   six  cedar  posts 
sunk  four  feet  in  the  ground.    The  part 
in    the    ground    should    be    tarred.      Of 
course  a  higher  back  stop  will  be  appre- 
ciated.     Another    good    construction    is 
of     concrete     posts      with      electrically 
welded  wire. 

(b)  Goal- Posts.— The    official    rules 
for    goal-posts    for    rugby    football    are 
that  they  should  be  erected  in  the  mid- 
dle  of   lines    forming   the    ends   of   the 
field  eighteen  feet  six  inches  apart,  with 
a   cross-bar   ten    feet   from   the  ground. 

should  project  several  feet  above 
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the  cross-bar.  For  soccer,  which  is  the 
more  available  game,  the  goal-posts 
should  be  twenty-four  feet  apart,  with 
a  bar  across  them  eight  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  width  of  the  goal-posts 
and  the  depth  of  the  cross-bar  should 
not  be  more  than  five  inches. 

(c)  Basketball. — It    is    almost    always 
worth    while    to    have    basketball    posts 
in  a  corner  of  the  ball  field.     The  top 
of  the  basket  should  be  ten  feet  from 
the   ground.     Baskets    and    the   screens 
that  go  with  them  can  be  got  from  any- 
body who  sells  athletic  goods. 

(d)  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  some 
provision   for  field   sports — for  instance 
a  jumping  stand   and   a   place   for   the 
long   jump.     The   latter   consists   of   a 
joist   set  edgewise  into   the   ground   to 
mark    the    taking    off    place    and    of    a 
soft  spot  to  land  on.     A  vaulting  buck 
is  a  good  thing,  and  takes  no  room  to 
speak  of.     There  should  also  eventually 
be  on  some  one  playground  in  the  city, 
or    at    least    on    the    suburban    athletic 
field,  a  running  track  of  not  more  than 
eight  laps  to  the  mile,  with  a  straight- 
away course  for  the  hundred  yard  dash 
and  a  place  for  putting  the  shot.    Ham- 
mer throwing  can  be  practised  on  the 
ball    field    some    time    when    innocent 
citizens  are  in  bed.     If  you  have  a  big 
field   with    room    to    spare,    a    handball 
court  or  two  will  be  greatly  appreciated, 
especially  by  the  grown  men. 

2.  Children's  Corner. 

(a)  A  sand  box  is  something  like  a 
hot  bed,  only  it  is  filled  with  sand  and 
children  instead  of  with  loam  and 
plants.  It  should  be  six  feet  wide  and 
at  least  a  foot  deep.  It  is  generally 
about  twelve  feet  long.  There  should 
be  a  shelf  across  each  end  to  make  pies 
and  things  on.  If  it  is  over  twelve  feet 
long,  this  should  be  supplemented  by  a 
a  shelf  along  one  side  or  additional 
cross  shelves.  There  should  be  no 
bottom  to  it.  It  should  not  be  under  a 


roof  but  open  to  the  sun  and  rain.  If 
a  cover  is  found  to  be  desirable,  it 
should  be  made  to  open  back  flat  to 
serve  as  an  extra  shelf.  The  sides 
should  be  made  of  two-inch  spruce 
plank,  and  it  probably  pays  to  have 
them  planed  and  painted. 

The  common  coarse  yellow  sand  is 
not  good  for  sand  boxes,  as  it  does 
not  hold  its  shape  well  enough  to  make 
good  building  material.  What  the  deal- 
ers call  "fine  beach  sand"  is  the  best. 
That  used  by  masons  is  more  expensive 
and  finer  than  necessary.  Bank  sand 
is  well  enough  if  there  is  not  too  much 
loam  in  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  supply 
pails  or  spoons,  the  children  will  bring 
boxes  and  sticks  and  things  that  will 
serve  to  shape  and  adorn  their  pies 
and  palaces.  If  "shovels"  are  supplied, 
they  should  be  flat  pieces  of  wood  with 
a  handled  whittled  at  one  end,  such  as 
the  sloyd  class  can  make. 

(b)  Swings. — Children    will    use    as 
many  swings  as  you  will  supply.     Half 
a  dozen  is  perhaps  a  good  number  for 
the  average  playground.    The  bottom  of 
the  bar  from  which  they  hang  need  not 
be     more    than     eight    feet     from    the 
ground.     The  height  of  the  board  will 
have  to  be  adjusted  to  suit  children  of 
different  sizes,  and  the  rope  should  be 
adjustable  for  that  reason  and  because 
it  will  stretch  and  shrink.    It  should  be 
fastened  in  such  a  way  to  the  bar  and 
seat   that   the    wear   will    come    on    the 
iron  fastenings,  not  on  the   rope  itself. 
It  is  probably  more  economical   in  the 
long  run  to  make  the  frame  that  holds 
the  swings  of  steel  pipe  rather  than  of 
wood.    In  such  case  the  horizontal  piece 
should  be  three  inches  in  diameter;  the 
uprights  should  also  be  three  inches  in 
diameter  and  set  four  feet  in  cement. 

(c)  Tilts. — Tilts     are     very     popular; 
and    a    very    good    tilt    except    for    the 
possibility      of      getting      your      fingers 
pinched     consists    of    a     spruce    plank 
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twelve  feet  long,  one  foot  wide  and 
two  inches  thick,  placed  across  a  saw- 
horse  or  a  two  by  twelve  inch  oak 
plank  fastened  edge  upwards  on  posts, 
with  its  upper  edge  two  and  one  half 
feet  above  the  ground.  The  danger  of 
pinching  ringers  can  be  eliminated  by 
providing  special  bearings,  either  of 
maple  or  of  steel. 

(d)  Shelter.— The     shelter    next    the 
sand    box    (to    provide    shade    for    the 
mothers,  if  there  are  no  trees)    should 
usually  be  open  at  the  back  and  ends, 
as  well  as  in  front,  for  the  sake  of  air, 
and  so  as  to  be  easily  inspected  by  the 
attendant    and    by    the   police    at    night. 
There  should  be  benches  in  it. 

(e)  A  very  good  thing  in  a  children's 
corner   is    some    sort   of   inclined   plane 
for  the  children  to  run  and  roll  down. 
A   grassy    bank    is    the   best    thing.      If 
there  is  no  such  bank,  near  which  the 
sand   box   and    seats    can    be    placed,    a 
smooth   board   tilted   up   a   little   at   the 
end    and    fastened   so   that   it    will    not 
come    down    is    a    very    fair    substitute. 
It   can   be   supported,    for   instance,   on 
an  inverted  box,  to  which  it  should  be 
hooked,   with   a   step   for   ascending   on 
the  other  side  of  the  box. 

(f)  For    the    bigger   children    in    the 
children's   corner   a   permanent   slide   is 
about   the   most    popular   sort   of   appa- 
ratus,   except    the    swings.      There    are 
several   kinds   of   slides: 

There  is  the  regular  "shute,"  sold 
by  the  manufacturers  of  playground 
apparatus  at  from  $35  to  $75. 

Secondly,  there  are  parallel  sliding 
poles,  which  should  be  made  of  metal 
pipe  about  two  inches  in  diameter  and 
sixteen  inches  apart  from  center  to 
center.  They  should  start  about  seven 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  may  well  be 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  bar  that 
sustains  the  swings,  should  slant  at  an 
angle  of  about  40  degrees  from  the 
horizontal,  and  should  be  reached  by 


a  slanting  ladder  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  beam.  It  is  an  advantage  to 
have  an  upright  post  fastened  to  the 
bar  at  the  top  of  the  slide  to  help  chil- 
dren in  climbing  over  and  getting 
started  straight. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  wider  sort  of 
shute  of  the  classical  or  cellar-door 
variety — say  six  or  seven  feet  high  at 
one  end,  five  feet  across,  and  thirteen 
or  fifteen  feet  long.  If  possible,  the 
lower  end  should  be  about  one  foot 
from  the  ground,  and  should  curve 
slightly,  so  that  the  last  twelve  inches 
of  the  slide  will  be  nearly  level.  The 
slide  should  be  of  metal  or  of  birdseye 
maple,  descending  from  a  platform 
approached  by  steps  on  the  other  side. 
There  should  be  no  projections,  on  the 
sides  or  anywhere,  on  which  the  child 
can  get  hurt.  Nails,  if  they  are  used, 
should  be  kept  well  hammered  in.  It 
is  surprising  how  small  a  coast  chil- 
dren will  find  pleasure  in.  They  will 
sometimes  use  one  with  a  two-foot  or 
even  an  eighteen-inch  drop. 

(g)  A  piece  of  apparatus  that  chil- 
dren will  use  all  day  long  is  a  trapeze. 
This  is  a  swing  that  you  hang  from 
instead  of  sitting  on  it,  and  consists  of 
a  smooth  round  iron  bar  hung  from 
a  cross  beam  which  should  be  about 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  There  should 
be  a  platform  approached  by  steps  for 
the  children  to  jump  from  so  that  they 
can  catch  the  bar  and  see  how  far  they 
can  swing.  The  height  of  the  bar 
should  be  such  that  the  children  can 
run  under  it  without  stooping  and  yet 
can  reach  it  from  the  ground.  The 
ground  should  be  kept  soft  underneath. 
Sand  is  more  reliable  for  this  purpose 
than  tan  bark. 

(h)  The  tetter  ladder  is  t<>  the  tilt 
what  the  trapeze  is  to  the  swing ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  a  horizontal  ladder  that 
you  hang  onto  from  below  instead  of 
a  board  to  sit  on.  Tetter  ladders 
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should  never  be  put  so  high  that  the 
children  cannot  reach  them  standing  on 
the  ground;  and  the  ground  should  be 
kept  soft  beneath  them.  Many  play- 
ground people  consider  them  dangerous. 

(i)  The  giant  stride  is  a  favorite. 
It  is  a  tall  post  with  a  swivel  at  the 
top  from  which  descend  ropes  as  from 
a  May  pole.  The  children  take  the 
ropes  and  run  round  and  are  taken  off 
their  feet  by  centrifugal  force. 

(j)  Horizontal  ladders  to  go  hand 
over  hand  under  will  be  appreciated ; 
and  I  believe  that  eventually  play- 
grounds will  have  groups  of  ladders 
and  sliding  poles  fixed  so  that  the  chil- 
dren can  play  tag  on  them. 

It  is  well  to  state  again  that  of  all 
the  apparatus  here  enumerated  only  the 
sand  box,  the  swings  and  the  shelter 
(if  there  are  no  trees)  are  necessary, 
or  of  any  great  importance  in  starting 
out. 

3.  For  girls   over  fourteen. 

For  the  big  girls,  if  your  playground 
has  the  necessary  space  and  seclusion 
for  them,  there  should  be  basketball 
posts,  jumping  standards,  and  a  vault- 
ing horse,  besides  plenty  of  room  for 
the  livelier  games  of  the  prisoners'  base 
or  white-men-and-Indians  variety. 

4.  For    the    middle-sized    boys — from 
ten  to  Twelve. 

It  may  be  advisable,  when  the  play- 
ground is  fully  developed,  to  have  a 
special  place  with  a  little  aparatus, 
separate  from  the  children's  corner,  for 
the  boys  who  do  not  happen  to  care  for 
baseball  or  football,  or  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  gang,  or  are  not  suffi- 
ciently expert  to  be  members  of  any 
regular  team.  Such  apparatus  will  be 
found  to  employ  more  boys  to  the 
square  foot  than  will  the  ball  field. 

This  boys'  corner,  if  it  is  separated 
off  from  the  ball  field,  should  have 
room  for  at  least  one  good  running 


game  of  the  prisoners'  base  variety. 
Its  apparatus  should  include  two  or 
three  trapezes  with  steps  to  jump  from, 
flying  rings,  sliding  poles,  a  horizontal 
bar,  a  horizontal  ladder,  and  a  vault- 
ing buck.  If  you  have  such  a  corner 
the  jumping  stand  and  place  for  the 
long  jump  may  well  be  included  in  it, 
and  there  should  also  be  a  soft  piece 
of  ground  for  tumbling.  A  piece  of 
apparatus  that  these  boys  will  like 
very  much,  when  you  can  afford  it,  is 
a  set  of  travelling  rings. 

IV.    Materials. 

Connected  with  the  question  of  appa- 
ratus is  that  of  materials.  It  is  prob- 
ably best  as  a  rule  that  the  playground 
should  not  furnish  baseballs,  bats,  or 
hockey  sticks,  except  perhaps  inside  the 
children's  corner.  These  things  have 
a  habit  of  mysterious  disappearance 
which  is  very  difficult  to  check,  even 
when  pledges  are  taken,  because  of  the 
elusiveness  of  matter  and  the  difficulty 
of  knowing  whether  a  given  instance 
has  been  a  case  of  affinity  or  of  spon- 
taneous combustion.  Boys  always  have 
bats  and  balls  to  use  in  the  streets  and 
empty  lots — why  not  on  the  play- 
ground ? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probably 
well  to  furnish  the  more  expensive 
things,  such  as  footballs  and  basketballs. 
Catcher's  masks,  pads,  and  mits  come 
perhaps  on  the  border  line  and  may  be 
classed  as  optional. 

The  occupants  of  the  children's  cor- 
ner will  use  as  many  playthings  as  you 
will  provide,  and  there  is  no  harm  in 
such  provision  if  the  things  are  such  as 
the  children  really  care  to  use.  The 
best  form  of  playthings  is  a  set  of 
brick-shaped  blocks,  but  carts,  driving 
reins  and  many  other  things  will  be 
apreciated  and  used.  Ring  toss  is  a 
game  worth  providing. 
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V.    Landscape. 

Playgrounds  are  as  a  rule  the  most 
hideous  and  homesick  looking  places  in 
the  town.  This  is  not  a  necessary 
attribute,  and  may  be  combated  by 
vines  and  later  by  hedges,  and  even 
shrubs  in  the  corners  of  the  grounds. 
The  girls'  ground,  if  you  have  one, 
should  be  separated  by  such  means 
from  the  rest.  Big  trees,  which  will 
eventually  give  shade,  should  be  planted 
along  the  edge  and  in  the  children's 
corner.  Children's  gardens  improve  the 
looks  of  a  playground  very  much,  are 
valuable  educationally,  and  may  well 
be  combined  with  playgrounds,  each 
child  being  given  a  garden  of  about  25 
square  feet.  They  should  preferably  be 
carried  on  by  the  public  school  author- 
ities. The  strip  in  ,which  they  are 
placed  may  be  the  one  in  which  the 
trees  are  planted  along  the  edge  of  the 
playground.  If  this  is  about  ten  feet 
wide,  each  child's  garden  should  be 
about  two  and  one-half  feet  across,  with 
paths  running  between  so  as  to  divide 
the  gardens  into  pairs. 

VI.     Supervision. 

The  most  important  matter  in  the 
playground  business  is  that  of  supervi- 
sion. An  unsupervised  playground  is 
sometimes  successful,  but  it  is  some- 
times a  positive  nuisance  and  never 
accomplishes  the  best  results. 

I.  A  trained  superintendent. 

There  should  be  in  every  city  and 
town  in  charge  of  the  whole  matter  of 
playgrounds  and  physical  education 
(preferably  including  that  in  the  public 
schools)  a  thoroughly  qualified  leader. 
He  should  be  a  man  who  has  studied 
and  who  understands  the  question  both 
from  its  physical  and  from  its  moral 
and  intellectual  side,  and  who  has  the 
power  of  leadership.  The  graduates  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Training  School  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
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have  been  particularly  successful  in  play- 
ground work.    Sometimes  a  college  man 
who  has  been  an  athlete,  who  is  espe- 
cially   interested    in    social    work,    and 
who  has  taken  a  special  course  on  this 
subject  at  a  summer  school,  will  make 
the  best   sort   of  leader.     Sometimes  ;i 
young  schoolmaster  who  has  had  simi- 
lar preparation  will  be  the  man. 
2.  Leaders  for  each  playground. 
Besides     the    general     superintendent 
there    should    be   on    every   playground, 
through    the    hours    when    the   children 
are  there,  at  least  one  good  man  for  the 
boys'  part  and  one  or  two  women  for 
the  children's   corner.     Men    can   prob- 
ably be  found  among  the  younger  mas- 
ters   in    the    schools    capable    of    taking 
charge  of  playgrounds  in  the  afternoon 
and   on    Saturday    mornings.      (It   may 
not  be  necessary  to  have  them  present 
Saturday  afternoons.    See  hours  below.) 
The  women  employed   should  prefer- 
ably be  kindergartners  for  the  children 
under     six.       There     should     also     be 
another     teacher,     a     kindergartner     or 
otherwise,    for    the    children    over    six. 
Whichever  of  the  two  has  the  greater 
ability   should    be    put   at    the   head   of 
the  children's  corner  as  a  whole.     Spe- 
cially   trained    teachers    for    the   bigger 
girls    are    now    being    graduated    from 
training     schools     established     for     the 
purpose. 

At  all  events,  from  whatever  source 
it  may  be  found  best  to  secure  the  man 
who  is  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  play- 
ground system  or  the  leaders  for  each 
particular  playground,  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  the  school  teachers, 
both  men  and  women,  should  be 
enli>ted  in  the  work.  The  schools  are 
inevitably  engaged  in  the  business  of 
il  education,  and  it  is  l.cst  that 
that  task  should  not  he  divide. 1  They 
inn-it  in  any  case  have  charge  of  the 
children  in  recess,  of  school  gymnastics 
and  school  athletics,  and  to  a 
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extent  of  medical  inspection.  They 
should  in  any  case,  and  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  last  named  func- 
tion, have  knowledge  of  the  physical 
condition  and  needs  of  every  child. 
Moreover  the  value  of  play  is  even 
more  in  its  moral  and  intellectual  than 
in  its  physical  effects.  Play  is  an 
integral  part,  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant part,  of  education,  and  supervision 
of  play  is  accordingly  the  business  of 
the  schools. 

Participation  by  the  teachers  in  play- 
ground work  is  as  important  for  the 
schools  as  it  is  for  the  playground.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  schools  not 
merely  to  impart  knowledge,  but  to 
promote  the  mental  and  spiritual 
growth  of  every  child,  and  they  will 
never  approach  their  task  with  the  full 
inspiration  of  its  possibilities  till  they 
have  at  their  command  the  use  of  that 
greatest  of  all  the  means  of  growth 
which  is  comprised  in  play.  Moreover 
the  schools  will  never  get  the  most  out 
of  any  part  of  the  work  they  do  until 
the  teachers  have  the  fullest  possible 
acquaintance  with  the  children  as  they 
really  are ;  and  to  really  know  a  child 
you  must  see  him  not  merely  in  the 
menagerie  or  school,  but  in  the  wild 
state — as  he  is  on  the  playground  when 
he  is  most  himself. 

VII.     What  to  do  on  the  Playground. 

i.  Order. 

Children  are  often  frightened  away 
from  a  playground  by  the  bigger  boys 
or  stay  away  because  these  interfere 
with  them  and  steal  their  things. 
Sometimes  parents  keep  them  away 
because  the  playground  is  found  to  be 
demoralizing.  Playgrounds,  therefore, 
should  be  properly  policed.  The  work 
of  keeping  order  should,  however,  not 
occupy  much  of  the  time  of  the  instruc- 
tor. He  should  be  able  to  create  among 
the  children  a  corps  of  assistants  who 
will  take  charge  of  the  different  pieces 
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of  apparatus,  see  that  those  using  them 
take  their  turns  and  are  not  interfered 
with,  and  keep  order  generally.  Boys 
should  be  able  to  umpire  their  own 
games,  and  can  be  trusted  to  do  so  in 
proportion  as  they  are  interested  in 
them.  Baseball,  for  instance,  should 
always  be  able  to  run  itself. 
2.  Games. 

(a)  In  General. — Children  inherit  the 
play    instinct    but    they    do    not   inherit 
games,  any  more,  as  George  E.  Johnson 
has    phrased    it,    than    they    inherit    the 
Lord's     Prayer.       Games,     accordingly, 
must  be  taught  either  by  other  children 
or    by    the    play    leaders    on    the    play- 
ground.     It   is    not   important   to   have 
many   games,  but  to   have  games   with 
roots.     A   successful  game  is  one  that 
is  played  not  merely  on  the  playground 
but  on  the  way  to  school,  at  odd  times 
and   under   all   sorts   of   conditions.     A 
good   game   is   not  merely  a  game  but 
an     institution.       The     great     national 
games  already  occupy  this  position.     Of 
the     other     games     which     might     be 
brought    forward    to    supplement    them, 
prisoners'    base,    duck    on    a    rock,    and 
high  spy  illustrate  three  separate  types. 
Shinny  is  a  good  game  to  fill  in  those 
seasons     when     none    of     the    existing 
national    games    are     at    their    height. 
Ring   toss    is    an   example    of   a   minor 
game  that  will  usually  run  itself. 

(b)  For  the  Bigger  Boys.— The  ball 
field    should    be    used    for    the    great 
national    games,    each    in    its    season — 
baseball,    football    (of    which    soccer    is 
the   more   generally   available   and   per- 
haps    the     coming     form),     basketball, 
hockey.     It  should  be  flooded  for  skat- 
ing in   winter,   if   that   is  possible,   and 
for  field  sports.     New  games  should,  if 
possible,  be  made  to  fill  what  are  now 
dull  seasons. 

(c)  The       Children's       Corner.— The 
great   delight   of   little   children    (under 
six)    is    in    the    sand    box.      They   will 
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build  pies  and  palaces  and  make  brown 
loaves  all  day.  Or  they  will  make  gar- 
dens ornamented  by  little  sticks  and 
things  for  trees  and  flowers,  or  dig 
subways  or  build  towers  of  Babel. 
Blocks  are  greatly  appreciated  at  this 
period.  A  brick  size  and  shape  is  per- 
haps the  best.  Children  will  swing  as 
long  as  you  will  let  them;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  use  of  the  other 
pieces  of  apparatus  above  suggested. 
Each  of  these  means  one  child-day  pro- 
vided for. 

The  round  games  of  the  kindergarten 
sort  are  the  best  for  the  smaller  chil- 
dren. These  are  at  first  largely  dra- 
matic, with  song  and  dance  accompani- 
ment. Later  they  combine  drama  and 
competition,  as  in  puss  in  the  corner, 
hunt  the  squirrel,  and  the  like.  The 
element  of  competition  gradually  in- 
creases in  the  years  from  six  to  ten. 
At  the  latter  part  of  this  period  the 
games  should  be  increasingly  lively  and 
competitive,  including,  for  instance, 
various  forms  of  tag,  hill  dill,  prisoners' 
base,  and  other  hard  running  and 
chasing  games;  but  competition  should 
not  be  stimulated  by  motives  outside 
the  game.  Play  at  this  age  is  for  fun 
rather  than  for  glory,  and  the  compe- 
tition is  not  normally  of  the  fiercest 
sort.  There  is  a  greater  variety  of 
games  appropriate  to  these  years  than 
later,  and  more  occasion  for  active 
supervision  by  the  teacher  than  at  an 
earlier  or  later  age. 

Very  good  games  for  the  bigger  chil- 
dren in  the  children's  corner,  and  also 
for  the  bigger  girls  and  for  the  middle- 
sized  boys,  are  indoor  ball  and  the 
modifications  of  baseball  started  in 
Chicago  by  Mr.  De  Groot. 

In  summer  there  should  be  quiet 
occupations  like  sewing,  cutting  out, 
clay  modeling,  rafia,  and  the  like;  and 
there  ought  to  be  story  telling  and 
dramatics. 


(d)  For  the  Bigger  Girls.— Up  to 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen  the  girls 
should  play  very  much  the  same  as  boys 
do,  and  should  be  treated  practically  the 
same.  It  is  especially  important  that 
girls  from  eleven  to  fourteen,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  pre-adolescent  period,  should 
be  encouraged  to  play  lively  gamo. 
Those  are  the  decisive  years  and  can 
make  all  the  difference  between  strong, 
healthy  women  on  the  one  hand  or 
the  victims  of  premature  young  lady- 
hood on  the  other. 

The  difficulty  in  treating  the  subject 
of  play  for  bigger  girls  (over  fourteen) 
is  that  nobody  knows  much  about  it. 
One  thing  seems  to  be  established, 
namely,  that  they  prefer  dancing  to  any 
other  form  of  play.  There  ought  to  be 
in  any  play  system  opportunity  provided 
for  the  teaching  of  aesthetic  and  folk 
dancing,  whether  on  specially  provided 
lawns  or  platforms  on  the  playground 
(which  would  seem  to  be  best)  or  in 
the  public  school  halls. 

These  girls  also  ought  to  have  games, 
although  not  of  the  fiercest  competitive 
variety.  They  care  most  for  running 
games,  like  White  Men  and  Indians, 
high  spy,  prisoners'  base;  and  these 
seem  best  suited  to  them  physically. 
Basketball  and  tennis  are  good  games 
for  girls  if  the  competitive  element  is 
not  too  strongly  present. 

VIII.     Hours. 

i.  For  the  regular  playground  for  the 
middle-sized  boys,  say  those  from  ten  to 
seventeen,  the  hours  of  the  instructors 
should  be  somewhat  as  follows:  In 
the  spring  from  the  end  of  school  till 
dark,  Saturdays  from  ten  to  one,  and 
(subject  to  the  use  of  the  playground 
by  the  bigger  boys  and  men)  in  the 
afternoon  from  two  till  five.  In  sum- 
mer from  ten  till  five  with  an  hour  and 
a  half  out.  In  the  fall  from  the  end 
of  school  till  dark,  or  if  there  are  elec- 
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trie  lights,  till  half  past  five;  Saturdays 
as  in  the  spring. 

Playgrounds  in  crowded  sections 
ought  to  be  lighted  and  policed  at  night. 
Their  evening  use  for  football  and  for 
skating  is  very  important.  If  this  can- 
not be  done,  playgrounds  in  large  cities 
should  be  somehow  closed. 

2.  For  small  children    (say  under  ten 
or  twelve)   the  hours  during  the  school 
season    should    be    from    the    end    of 
school  until  five  or  half  past,  Saturdays 
and  vacations  from  ten  to  five,  with  an 
hour  and  a  half  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.     Hours  in  summer  must  often 
depend   on   shade. 

3.  For   big   boys   and   men,    say   over 
seventeen.     It  is  a  good  plan  to  allow 
these  the  use  of  the  larger  grounds  as 
follows : 

Saturday  afternoons;  during  school 
hours  (the  latter  is  useful  to  men  who 
work  at  night  or  who,  like  electric  car 
men,  have  time  off  in  the  day  time) 
after  five  in  summer.  The  playground 
needs  only  ordinary  policing  at  these 
times,  although  they  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  good  play  leader  to  exert 
an  important  influence  not  merely  on 
these  men  and  bigger  boys  themselves, 
but  on  those  who  follow  their  example. 


SUGGESTION     FOR     A     CONSTITU- 
TION   FOR  A  PLAYGROUND 
ASSOCIATION. 

NAME. 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as 

the  Playground 

Association. 

OBJECT. 

The  object  of  this  association  shall 
be  to  promote  the  playground  interests 
of  the  town  and  a  closer  sympathy  and 
co-operation  between  the  home,  the 
school,  and  the  playground. 


MEMBERS. 

Any  person  contributing  not  less  than 
one  dollar  to  the  funds  of  the  associa- 
tion shall  be  a  member. 

Any  person  contributing  not  less  than 
ten  dollars  to  the  funds  of  the  associa- 
tion shall  be  a  contributing  member. 

Any  person  contributing  one  hundred 
dollars  or  more  to  the  funds  of  the 
association  shall  be  a  life  member. 

MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion shall  be  held  on  the  day 

of  at  such  hour  and  place 

as  the  governing  committee  shall 
authorize. 

Regular  meetings  shall  be  held  

Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any 
time  by  the  president  and  in  his  absence 
by  either  of  the  vice  presidents  or  by 
the  governing  committee.  Ten  persons 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  the  annual 
meeting  or  any  special  meeting  of  the 
association,  but  in  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  a  lesser  number  may  adjourn 
the  meeting  to  a  later  date. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  association  shall  be 
a  president,  two  vice  presidents,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  and  a  governing 
committee  of  (eighteen)  persons.  In 
addition  to  the  (eighteen)  persons,  the 
president,  vice  presidents,  secretary  and 
treasurer  shall  be,  by  virtue  of  their 
office,  during  their  term  of  office,  mem- 
bers of  the  governing  committee. 

At  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the 
governing  committee  the  (eighteen) 
elected  members  shall  be  divided  into 
three  classes  of  (six)  each.  The  terms 
of  those  in  the  first  class  shall  expire 
at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation; of  the  second  class,  at  the 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion; of  the  third  class,  at  the  third 
annual  meeting  of  the  association.  At 
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each  annual  meeting  thereafter  six 
members  shall  be  elected  to  replace  the 
outgoing  class,  the  term  of  office  being 
three  years,  and  until  their  successors 
are  elected. 

No  member  of  the  governing  com- 
mittee shall  be  eligible  for  re-election 
until  one  year  shall  intervene  after  the 
expiration  of  his  last  term. 

These  officers  shall  perform  the  duties 
which  usually  pertain  to  these  offices 
respectively. 

COMMITTEES. 

The  management  of  the  association 
shall  be  vested  in  the  governing  com- 
mittee. The  governing  committee  shall 
have  power  to  fill  vacancies  occurring 
in  the  officers  of  the  association  for  the 
unexpired  term.  Seven  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  at  any  meeting  of 
the  governing  committee. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  governing  com- 
mittee next  preceding  the  annual  meet- 
ing the  following  committees  of  not  less 
than  five  members  each  shall  be  elected. 


An  executive  committee  which  shall 
act  for  the  governing  committee  in  the 
interim  of  its  sessions.* 


AMENDM) 

This  constitution  may  be  amended 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  pres- 
ent at  any  meeting  of  the  association, 
provided  that  notice  of  the  amendment 
is  included  in  the  call  for  the  meeting 
and  sent  out  at  least  one  week  before 
the  meeting  is  to  be  held. 

*  A  number  of  cities  have  found  committees 
similar  to  the  following  helpful: 

A  committee  on  co-operation  which  shall  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  securing  the  support 
of  women's  clubs,  labor  unions,  and  various 
other  citizens'  associations,  in  securing  appro- 
priations for  playgrounds  and  aiding  in  the 
extension  of  the  movement. 

A  school  board  committee  which  shall  seek 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  school  play- 
grounds and  endeavor  to  establish  and  main- 
tain evening  recreation  centers  in  connection 
with  the  schools. 

A  park  committee  which  shall  seek  to  se- 
cure a  more  extensive  use  of  the  parks  for  the 
recreation  of  the  people. 

An  athletic  committee  which  shall  seek  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  various  athletic 
bodies  of  the  city.  This  committee  shall  also 
furnish  officials  for  dual  meets  and  tourna- 
ments. 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 


A    BOOK    WHICH    SHOULD    BE    IN 
EVERY  PLAYGROUND  LIBRARY. 

E.  A.  MOREE. 

NE  of  the  first  and  most  serious 
problems  faced  by  the  new  play- 
groond    is   organization.     Closely 
associated  with  this — in  fact,  a  part  of 
it — is  administration. 

A  constructive  consideration  of  these 
two  problems  is  contained  in  a  little 
book  written  by  Mr.  Lee  F.  Hanmer. 
Mr.  Hanmer's  experience  as  Field  Sec- 
retary of  the  Playground  Association 
of  America  gives  added  value  to  his 
book. 

Mr.  Hanmer  discusses  the  conditions 
under  which  playgrounds  may  be  started 
and  then  takes  up  the  forms  of  admin- 
istration— such  as  boards  of  education, 


direct  municipal  control,  voluntary 
organizations,  and  combinations  of  three 
forms. 

He  helpfully  discusses  the  various 
steps  by  which  successful  playgrounds 
may  be  established,  using  as  a  basis  for 
his  discussion  the  experience  in  various 
cities  where  the  several  plans  have  been 
tried. 

Taking  up  the  problems  in  this  way, 
the  book — which  is  called  "First  Steps 
in  Organizing  Playgrounds" — is  of 
benefit,  not  only  to  those  who  are 
wrestling  with  the  problems  incident  to 
the  first  steps  of  organization,  but  also 
to  those  who  are  handling  playgrounds 
that  have  been  established  some  time. 

This  book  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Playground  Association  of  America, 
i  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  at 
10  cents  per  single  copy,  prepaid . 
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E  Public  Schools  Athletic  League 
of  New  York  City  was  organized 
in  1903  with  the  object  of  promot- 
ing useful  athletics  and  gymnastics 
among  the  attendants  in  the  elementary, 
high  and  collegiate  departments  of  pub- 
lic educational  institutions  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  in  connection  there- 
with to  co-operate  with  and  support 
athletic  associations,  provided  athletic 
grounds  and  teachers,  organize  games, 
offer  prizes  and  conduct  competitions. 

In  the  territory  (or  two  districts)  as- 
signed to  each  district  superintendent 
of  schools,  a  district  league  has  been 
organized  and  thus  there  are  twenty- 
four  leagues.  The  membership  of  each 
league  consists  of: 

(a)  The  district  superintendent  of 
such  two  districts. 


(b)  The  director  of  physical  training 
thereof. 

(c)  Two    members     to     be     annually 
elected    from   each   of   the   local    school 
boards  of  said  districts. 

(d)  Two   teachers   to   be   selected   by 
the  district  superintendent  from  each  of 
said  districts. 

(e)  Others    interested    in    promoting 
the   purposes    for  which   this   league    is 
formed. 

One  delegate  from  each  league  is 
elected  each  year,  who  in  connection 
with  delegates  from  similar  local  leagues 
constitute  the  "Elementary  Schools 
Games  Committee." 

The  following  extract  from  the  ad- 
dress of  Gen.  George  W.  Wingate, 
president  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic 
League,  shows  the  progress  made  in 
the  past  six  years: 

The  sixth  anniversary  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic 
League  finds  no  check  in  the  steady 
progress  it  has  maintained  since  its 
organization.  The  interest  taken  in  its 
work,  both  in  and  out  of  the  schools, 
the  improvement  of  the  school  children 
in  physique,  character  and  discipline, 
and  the  enlargement  and  efficiency  of 
its  activities,  still  continues,  so  that  it  is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  claim  it  to  be 
the  largest  athletic  organization  in  the 
world. 

We  have  besides  the  Girls'  branch, 
which  takes  special  cognizance  of  the 
exercises  of  the  girls,  twenty-four  dis- 
trict associations  covering  the  306 
square  miles  constituting  Greater  New 
York,  and  which  assume  the  direct 
management  of  the  athletics  of  the  515 
schools  (excluding  the  19  high  schools) 
which  are  contained  within  that  great 
area.  That  there  are  in  the  elementary 
schools  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  as- 
sociations having  a  membership  of  no,- 
ooo.  These  held  games  during  the 
year,  in  which  there  were  80,000  com- 
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petitors.  In  the  high  schools  there  are 
seventeen  similar  associations. 

In  the  series  of  games  organized  by 
the  Sunday  World  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  schools  held  games,  which 
were  participated  in  by  33,460  boys ; 
Public  School  83,  Manahttan,  had  1,252 
competitors  on  its  field  day;  Public 
School  62,  Manhattan,  had  1,083.  Three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  boys 
were  awarded  medals  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  class  banners 
were  won.  At  the  final  meet  fifteen 
hundred  boys  representing  about  one 
hundred  schools  participated. 

Taking  the  whole  series  of  athletic 
events,  the  aggregate  of  the  boys  and 
girls  taking  part  during  the  year  is  es- 
timated to  be  150,000. 

In  addition,  there  were  the  games  of 
the  district  leagues  and  the  champion- 
ship games  of  the  league  itself,  making 
in  all  a  tremendous  aggregate. 

These  figures  seem  enormous.  But 
notwithstanding  this,  there  are  fully 
200,000  more  of  our  school  population 
of  650,000  that  are  yet  to  be  reached. 

These  games  are  held  both  in-  and 
out-of-doors  and  cover  nearly  every 
field  of  athletic  activity.  Running  in 
all  its  forms  (except  for  long  distance), 
base  ball,  basket  ball,  lawn  tennis,  jump- 
ing, putting  the  shot,  pole  vaulting, 
swimming  and  soccer  (but  not  Rugby) 
foot  ball  for  boys,  folk  dancing  and  ap- 
propriate athletic  games  and  various 
other  exercises  for  girls,  are  carried  on 
under  the  auspices  of  the  league.  In 
doing  this  it  seeks  to  encourage  those 
exercises  which  will  reach  the  mass  of 
the  school  children  rather  than  those 
which  will  be  practised  by  a  few  ex- 
perts. In  particular,  it  approves  and  is 
developing  with  success  a  system  of 
competition  between  classes  where 
80  per  cent,  of  each  class  must  par- 
ticipate, and  the  average  of  all  consti- 
tute the  record.  This  is  proving  to  be 
effective  in  inducing  exercises  by  many 


who  would  not  otherwise  compete  and 
who  are  the  very  ones  who  are  most  in 
need  of  it.  Although  new,  the  system 
is  becoming  popular.  Its  greatest  ad- 
vantage perhaps  is  that  as  the  work  of 
every  boy  counts,  class  pride  exerts  a 
pressure  which  compels  many  laggards 
to  fit  themselves  for  the  competitions. 

It  is  with  this  idea  of  interesting  the 
individual  that  the  contests  for  the 
"Button"  or  Athletic  Badge  of  the 
league  have  been  established.  This  but- 
ton is  analogous  to  the  soldier's  marks- 
man's badge  and  is  annually  awarded 
to  each  boy  who  attains  a  certain  stand- 
ard in  running  a  short  distance,  jump- 
ing and  "chinning"  on  a  bar.  It  has 
proved  as  beneficial  in  its  effects  in  ath- 
letics in  the  schools  as  the  marksman's 
badges  were  in  rifle  shooting  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  When  it  was  first  estab- 
lished the  number  of  badges  that  were 
won  were  few.  The  boys  would  run 
fairly  well.  But  they  could  not  jump 
and  they  had  so  little  strength  in  their 
arms  and  chests  that  frequently  in  a 
good-sized  school  only  six  boys  would 
be  able  to  "chin"  themselves  four  times. 
In  order  to  win  this  badge  the  boys 
have  practised  steadily  with  extraord- 
inary results.  This  year  the  method 
was  simplified  by  abolishing  all  age, 
weight  and  height  qualifications  and  the 
standards  were  set  as  follows: 

Class  A. 

60  yards  dash — 83-5  seconds. 
Chinning  on  bar — 4  times. 
Standing  broad  jump — 5  feet  9  inches. 

Class  B. 

60  yards  dash,  indoors — 8  seconds, 
loo  yards  dash,  outdoors — 14  seconds. 
Chinning — 6  times. 
Standing  broad  jump — 6  feet  6  inches. 

For  High  School  Boys. 
200  yards  run — 28  seconds. 
Chinning — 9  times. 
Running  high  jump — 4  feet  4  inches. 


C/i 
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In  1904-5,  when  this  competition  was 
established,  but  1,162  buttons  were  won. 
It  almost  doubled  each  year,  so  that  in 
1908-09  the  number  was  7,049.  This  fall 
the  Jamaica  High  School  (which  only 
won  6  buttons  last  year)  won  24. 

The  league  itself-  held  seven  cham- 
pionship events.  It  sanctioned  twenty- 
three  others. 

The  evening  schools  were  permitted 
this  year  for  the  first  time  to  participate 
in  the  league  events  and  many  entries 
from  them  were  received. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  a 
number  of  the  games  was  the  music 
which  was  furnished  by  the  two  bands 
— that  of  Public  School  21,  Manhattan, 
and  Public  School  20,  Richmond.  These 
we  were  able  to  organize  through  the 
generosity  of  one  of  our  directors,  Mr. 
John  S.  Huyler,  who  paid  the  entire  ex- 
pense, about  $4,000,  of  providing  the  in- 
struments for  two  full  bands  and  also 
paid  for  the  services  of  an  instructor. 
As  an  addition  to  the  pleasure  of  being 
a  member,  the  boys  learn  a  profitable 
occupation,  there  is  a  long  waiting  list 
for  each  of  these  bands. 

In  the  elementary  indoor  champion- 
ship games,  878  boys,  representing  73 
schools,  entered,  there  being  94  relay 
teams. 

In  the  elementary  schools  basket  ball 
tournament  one  hundred  and  five  teams 
entered,  representing  sixty-five  schools. 
Eighty-two  teams  are  now  competing. 

In  the  elementary  schools  swimming 
contests,  three  hundred  and  thirty-six 
boys,  representing  thirty-six  schools, 
entered,  fourteen  having  relay  teams. 

In  the  elementary  schools  outdoor 
novice  games,  nearly  1,000  boys  partici- 
pated, there  being  one  hundred  and 
eleven  teams  in  the  relay  races. 

In  the  elementary  schools  outdoor 
championship  games,  750  boys,  repre- 
senting fifty-seven  schools,  participated, 
and  there  were  eighty-nine  relay  teams. 


In  soccer  foot  ball  six  high  school 
teams  and  seven  from  elementary 
schools  competed. 

In  base  ball  there  were  one  hundred 
and  six  teams,  representing  three  hun- 
derd  and  forty-six  schools  and  the  final 
games  were  witnessed  by  20,000  spec- 
tators. Few  professional  teams  played 
better  than  Public  School  28,  Bronx, 
which  won  four  and  lost  no  games. 

In  none  of  the  activities  of  the  league 
has  there  been  a  greater  improvement 
in  the  past  year  than  that  which  has 
taken  place  in  rifle  shooting.  Through 
the  generosity  of  its  friends  it  has  been 
enabled  to  place  a  Sub-Target  Gun  Ma- 
chine in  each  of  the  eleven  largest  high 
schools.  It  has  also,  through  our  di- 
rector, Mr.  Frank  L.  Pope,  received  a 
gift  of  twenty-two  Krag-Jorgensen 
rifles  to  be  used  in  these  schools  in  gal- 
lery and  out-of-door  practice.  These 
Sub-Target  Gun  machines  are  so  con- 
structed that  a  boy  practicing  receives 
the  same  benefits  as  if  he  were  actually 
firing  a  ball  cartridge  with  an  army 
rifle,  while  there  is  neither  noise,  dan- 
ger nor  expense.  During  the  year  over 
a  thousand  boys  were  regularly  practic- 
ing, and  on  May  24th  there  were  re- 
ported as  qualifying  as  marksmen,  by 
making  a  score  of  45  points  out  of  50, 
434,  as  compared  with  273  last  year. 
The  badges  for  these  qualifications  were 
donated  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  Such 
boys  as  have  won  their  marksmanship 
badge  are  permitted  to  practice  with 
cartridges  in  the  rifle  galleries  of  the 
different  regiments,  and  with  the  ex- 
perience which  they  have  had  with  the 
machine,  soon  develop  into  remarkable 
shots. 

In  the  tournament  which  took  place 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  at  the  Sportsmen's  Show  in 
February  and  March,  1909,  at  which  a 
number  of  prizes  were  offered  by  dif- 
ferent arms  companies  and  others  inter- 
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ested  in  the  subject,  over  1,000  boys  par- 
ticipated— more,  in  fact,  than  the  eight 
target  ranges  and  the  Sub-Target  Gun 
machines  that  were  provided  would  per- 
mit. The  shooting  was  done  at  60  feet, 
bull's  eye,  one  inch  counting  five;  cen- 
tre, 3^4  inches,  counting  four;  inner, 
$$4  inches,  counting  three.  The  shoot- 
ing was  fully  equal  to  anything  which 
has  ever  been  seen  in  any  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  competitions.  In  fact,  the 
scores  made  by  many  of  the  competitors 
have  never  before  been  equalled.  Thus, 
J.  Ehrlich,  of  the  Morris  High  School, 
firing  120  shots  with  a  possible  score  of 
600  points,  half  shot  standing  and  half 
prone,  made  598,  only  missing  the  bull's 
eye  twice;  and  the  team  of  the  Morris 
High  School,  firing  10  shots  each  stand- 
ing and  prone,  made  557  out  of  a  pos- 
sible 600. 

While  some  objections  have  been 
made  to  introducing  military  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools,  there  certainly  can 
be  none  to  teaching  the  boys  the  use 
of  the  rifle.  If  this  practice  can  be  made 
general  in  the  high  schools,  so  that  our 
youth  may  become  sharp-shooters,  a 
force  will  be  provided  at  a  nominal  ex- 
pense which  will  render  the  nation  able 
to  defend  its  shores  against  any  in- 
vader without  the  necessity  of  a  large 
regular  army. 

The  four  athletic  fields  belonging  to 
the  city  have  been  completed,  with  the 
exception  that  the  want  of  funds  pre- 
vented the  construction  of  the  grand 
stand  at  the  Brookyn  Field  intended  to 
contain  the  dressing  facilities,  a  fact 
which  has  been  a  great  drawback  to 
the  use  of  this  fine  field.  These  fields 
have  been  used  by  a  large  number  and 
have  made  possible  the  holding  of  many 
competitions  which  could  not  have 
otherwise  taken  place.  In  the  spring  of 
1909  the  system  was  adopted  of  allow- 
ing the  different  schools  to  have  a  field 
day,  on  which  the  whole  school,  with 


the  exception  of  the  smaller  children, 
went  in  a  body  to  one  of  the  fields  and 
held  their  class  exercises  and  school 
games.  This  was  taken  advantage  of 
by  one  hundred  and  twelve  schools.  It 
was  considered  by  the  principals  and 
teachers  to  be  a  valuable  innovation, 
greatly  helping  the  athletics  of  the 
school  and  enhancing  school  pride. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  fields 
were  closed  on  Sunday  because  the 
Board  of  Education  had  no  funds  with 
which  to  provide  the  necessary  attend- 
ants, the  league  offered,  in  the  latter 
part  of  April,  to  operate  them  on  Sun- 
day afternoons  from  one  to  six  o'clock 
at  its  own  expense,  provided  it  was  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  This  offer  was 
accepted  and  the  league  has  kept  the 
fields  open  until  December.  During 
this  period  they  all  have  been  used  on 
Sunday  afternoons  by  many  hundreds 
of  boys,  whose  conduct  has  been  unob- 
jectionable and  who  have  been  thereby 
kept  away  from  the  saloons  and  the 
streets.  In  doing  this  the  league  has 
spent  in  paying  the  wages  of  the  care- 
takers $523.50.  While  this  sum  is  con- 
siderable, yet  it  is  felt  that  the  benefits 
which  have  been  derived  from  it  are 
much  more  than  the  amount  expended. 
The  work  hereafter  should,  however, 
be  carried  on  by  the  Board. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  course  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  keeping  open  the  playgrounds 
and  school  facilities  for  exercises  after 
school  hours  will  be  continued.  Noth- 
ing is  more  needed  in  the  city  than 
places  where  the  children  can  practice 
their  exercises  and  have  an  opportunity 
to  play,  which  is  now  denied  them  by 
the  congested  streets.  The  expense  is 
trifling  and  it  should  not  be  regarded 
for  an  instant  when  compared  with  the 
benefits  which  will  result.  If  these 
playgrounds  are  kept  open  it  will  afford 
a  chance  for  many  to  become  proficient 
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in  athletic  games  which  they  do  not 
now  possess,  besides  keeping  them  away 
from  bad  influences.  That  many  addi- 
dional  playgrounds  are  needed  for  the 
children  of  the  city  is  a  matter  which 
is  too  clear  for  argument. 

The  league  now  has  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  trophies,  most  of  them  ex- 
pensive and  handsome.  Seven  were 
permanently  won  during  the  year  and 
twelve  new  ones  have  been  presented. 

With  every  year  the  standard  of 
athletic  ability  in  the  schools  becomes 
higher,  and  records  which  were  con- 
sidered wonderful  when  made,  are  sur- 
passed. Accompanying  this  is  a  marked 
improvement  in  carriage  of  the  person, 
alertness  of  mind  and  body,  and  the 
general  air  of  strength  and  health  re- 
sulting from  the  athletic  exercises 
which  the  children  have  pursued. 
Gratifying  as  is  this  from  the  physical 
side,  the  improvement  on  the  side  of 
ethics,  school  discipline  and  esprit  du 
corps  is  even  greater,  a  fact  which  has 
constituted  the  supervising  and  teach- 
ing force  of  the  schools  firm  supporters 
of  our  work.  Under  no  circumstances 
is  any  pupil  allowed  to  compete  in  any 
of  the  league  games  unless  he  is  certi- 
fied by  his  principal  to  have  "B"  in 
effort,  proficiency  and  deportment  dur- 
ing the  month  previous,  nor  unless  he 
shall  have  attended  his  school  for 
twenty  weeks  (except  when  regularly 
transferred).  No  school  is  permitted  to 
offer  any  inducement  to  cause  the  pupil 
of  any  other  school  to  sever  his  connec- 
tion with  such  school  for  athletic  pur- 
poses. 

Every  effort  which  can  be  exerted  by 
those  interested  in  the  league  is  made 
to  impress  upon  the  schools  that  to  be 
a  good  athlete  means  to  be  honorable 
and  truthful,  to  despise  anything  that 
is  mean  or  underhand,  not  to  boast  as 
winners,  and  to  "own  up"  when 
defeated. 


When  it  is  recalled  that  during  the 
past  year  two  different  schools — Public 
School  6,  Manhattan,  and  Public  School 
26,  Manhattan,  which  had  been  declared 
winners  in  important  competitions,  of 
their  own  volition  and  without  protest 
being  made,  declined  to  accept  the 
award  made  them  because  they  had  dis- 
covered that  there  was  an  irregularity 
in  respect  to  one  of  their  represen- 
tatives, it  will  I  think,  be  agreed  that 
these  lessons  have  been  taken  to  heart. 
Of  course  there  are  occasional  instances 
where  attempts  to  evade  the  rules  take 
place.  But  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  say- 
ing that  on  the  whole  the  standard  of 
honor  and  fair  dealing  in  athletics 
among  the  New  York  schools  need  fear 
no  comparison  with  that  of  any  of  our 
best  colleges. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  not  familiar 
with  life  in  the  congested  districts  of 
our  great  city  to  appreciate  what  the 
league  has  already  accomplished,  not 
only  to  give  the  boys  a  chance  to  have 
some  healthful  amusement,  but  to  keep 
them  out  of  vice  and  crime.  It  wages 
a  persistent  and  highly  successful  war 
on  cigarette  smoking  (that  bane  of  our 
youth)  and  other  bad  habits.  It  keeps 
the  boys  out  of  gangs  and  similar 
temptations.  This  it  does  not  by 
preaching,  but  because  in  becoming 
interested  in  athletics  they  are  taught 
that  they  cannot  excel  unless  they  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  that  to  do  this 
means  the  keeping  away  from  these 
things. 


NOTE. 

An  account  of  the  work  of  the  Girls' 
Branch  of  the  P.  S.  A.  L.  will  appear 
in  a  subsequent  number. 

The  work  of  Miss  Evangeline  E. 
Whitney,  with  the  playgrounds  of  New 
York  City,  will  be  described  later  on. 
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"BOX    FURNITURE,"    BY    LOUISE 
BRIGHAM. 

'I  Most  Suggc^'.-je  Volume  for  Play- 
ground and  Settlement  Workers. 
CHILD  can  bring  almost  any  kind 
of  a  wooden  box  to  his  class  in 
manual  training,  and  his  teacher, 
by  studying  this  book,  can  show  him 
how  to  make  it  into  a  useful,  and  at  the 
same  time  artistic,  piece  of  furniture  for 
the  house. 

Miss  Brighr.m  is  an  artist.  She  has 
spent  many  years  in  study  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  in  working  out  useful 
and  convenient  appliances  for  the  home. 
Her  apartment  on  the  East  Side  is  en- 
tirely fitted  out  with  furniture  which 
she  has  made  herself  out  of  all  kinds  of 
boxes,  such  as  shredded  wheat  boxes, 
condensed  milk  boxes,  or  shoe  boxes. 
Her  house  is  a  little  paradise.  Chil- 
dren, as  well  as  adults,  who  go  to  visit 
her  are  carried  away  with  enthusiasm 
when  they  see  it.  Her  furniture  fits 
her  house.  Her  kitchen  is  as  artistic  as 
her  front  room,  and  it  is  a  wonder,  so 
full  of  conveniences  is  it. 

Her  book  tells  in  detail  how  each 
piece  of  furniture  is  made  and  the  boxes 
used  to  make  it.  It  is  an  indispensable 
guide,  for  unless  one  has  the  artistic 
sense  one  will  fail  to  get  the  right  pro- 
portions. 

The  following  three  cuts  show  what 
can  be  done  with  condensed  milk  boxes. 

The   boxes    are    first    carefully   taken 


Cuts,  courtesy  of 
Century  Co. 


apart,  the  nails  straightened  and  saved, 
and  the  sides  are  planed  and  then  put 
together  as  desired.  The  nails  are  set 
and  the  holes  filled  with  putty,  and  then 
the  article  is  stained  or  painted. 

The  cut  on  the  opposite  page  shows  a 
glimpse  of  a  kitchen  designed  by  Miss 
Brigham.  The  color  scheme  is  white 
and  blue  (the  color  of  the  agate  ware). 
The  woodwork,  furniture,  walls  and 
curtains  are  white  with  a  motif  sten- 
ciled in  blue.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
blue  and  white  oilcloth  or  lineoleum. 
The  articles  in  the  kitchen  which  we  see 
in  the  illustration  are  the  house  wife 
handy  rack,  rolling  soiled  dish  table, 
paper  box,  broom  shelf,  kitchen  table, 
and  a  newspaper  rack. 

"Box  Furniture"  is  published  by  the 
Century  Company,  and  costs  $1.60. 

CHARLOTTE  V.  GULICK. 


MADE   FROM   THREE   BOXES. 
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MADE  FROM   ONE  Box. 


BOOK    REVIEWS— 

THE    GUILD     OF     PLAY     BOOK    OF 
FESTIVAL  AND   DANCE. 

PART  II. 

those  who  are  interested  in  the 
development    of    the    festival    and 
dance,  definite  help  will  be  found 
in   Mrs.    Kimmim's   two   books   on   this 
subject. 

Part  II,  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished, gives  in  detail  two  Christmas 
festivals  with  words,  music  and  illus- 
trations. 

The  book  is  prefaced  with  a  note  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
and  is  followed  by  a  charming  intro- 
ductory note  by  Mrs.  Kimmins  in  which 
she  describes  the  child's  right  to  a 
goodly  inheritance,  the  value  of  out  of 
doors,  the  church  pageant  of  1909  in 
which  150  of  the  Guild  of  Play  children 
rendered  two  of  England's  oldest 
country  dances,  and  lastly  she  gives 
some  special  points  about  the  dances. 

The  first  festival  is  a  representation 
of  a  famous  Christmas  Masque  made 
for  the  entertainment  of  young  Prince 
Richard  in  1376  A.D.  It  begins  with  a 
prologue,  followed  by  dances  and 
carols  and  interspersed  with  remarks. 
An  outline  of  this  festival  is  as  follows : 
Prologue. 

Dance  of  Pages  and  Maidens. 
Two  Christmas  Dances: 

a.  The   Carol    "Good    Christian    Men, 

Rejoice." 

b.  The  Yule  Dance. 
An  Ancient  Measure. 
A  Murmuring  Dance. 

The  Wassail   Dance  and   Song. 

The  Ancient  Craft  Dance  of  the  Tailors 

(Scissors  and  Cottons). 
The   Egg  Dance. 
A  Grecian  Ball  Dance. 
The  Heritage  Waltz. 
Processional    Karile    "Listen,    Lordings 

unto  me." 
Carol :      "Merrily    ring    the    Christmas 

Bells." 


The  second  festival  is  entitled:  A 
Christmas  in  old  Bermondsey  House. 

It  has  seven  speaking  parts,  nine 
dances  and  three  carols.  The  last  carol 
is  a  slumber  song  written  by  Lady 
Henry  Somerset. 

Mrs.  Kimmim's  love  for  children  has 
been  the  inspiration  for  these  books. 
To  quote  her  own  words:  "The  Guild 
of  Play  will  have  fulfilled  its  ideals  if 
it  can  put  the  great  inheritance  of  play 
within  reach  of  children,  whose  oppor- 
tunities are  still  limited;  if  it  can  help 
them  choose  good  music,  to  learn  good 
songs,  imitate  worthy  heroes  of  olden 
time,  and  dance  graceful  and  beautiful 
dances,  with  pretty,  courteous  manners. 
If  it  can  do  all  this,  it  will  have  been 
well  worth  the  doing,  and  we  take  this 
view  of  the  matter  for  many  reasons, 
but  chiefly  because  we  feel  that  steadily 
to  prove  that  such  dancing  and  games 
will  have  this  effect  is  to  send  a  vital 
electrifying  power  thrilling  through  the 
community  at  large,  resulting  in  such 
play  becoming  universal,  and  making 
for  better  children,  better  homes,  and 
leading  on  to  fuller  and  better  li 

Mrs.  Kimmim's  books  are  published 
by  J.  Curwen  &  Sons,  London.  Price 
5  shillings.  They  can  be  ordered  at 
Novello's,  21  East  i;th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

CHARLOTTE  V.  Gn.u  K. 


OLD    BOOKS   FOR   CHILDREN. 


Sheets    of    Horn    Protected    the    Pages 
from   Dirty  Fingers. 

E  earliest  English  book  for  chil- 
dren  was  "The  Babies'  Book,  or 
a  Lyttl  Report  of  How  Young 
People  Should  Behave.''  The  horn 
books  existed  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  The 
writing  was  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
horn  in  order  to  protect  the  lettering 
from  contact  with  dirty  fingers. 
The  chap  books  contained  most  of 
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the  familiar  nursery  rhymes  and  stories 
which  have  appertained  to  nursery  lore 
for  generations.  They  exhibit  very 
crude  woodcuts,  often  daubed  with  in- 
appropriate color,  and  the  commonest 
paper  as  a  rule  was  used.  They  were 
hawked  about  by  the  chapmen  or  ped- 
lers  and  cost  only  a  few  pence  apiece. 

They  served  to  perpetuate  such  famil- 
iar ditties  as  "Sing  a  Sing  of  Six- 
pence," which  dates  from  the  sixteenth 
century;  "Three  Blind  Mice,"  in  use, 
with  music,  in  1609;  'The  Frog  and 
the  Mouse,"  in  existence  in  1580;  and 
"Girls  and  Boys  Come  Out  to  Play," 
which  was  sung  by  the  villagers  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.;  "Little  Jack  Hor- 
ner,"  we  know,  is  older  than  the  seven- 
teenth century;  and  last  but  not  least, 
"Lucy  Locket,"  the  tune  from  which 
originated  "Yankee  Doodle." 

A  few  of  what  were  called  "battle- 
dore books"  have  been  handed  down  to 
us.  They  were  three  leaved  cards  which 
were  folded  up  into  oblong  pocket 
shaped  volumes.  These  taught  reading 
and  numerals  in  the  dame  schools  in 
town  and  country.  The  little  gilt  books, 
as  they  were  called,  adorned  on  the  out- 
side with  gilt  Dutch  paper  colored 
flowers,  were  much  prized  gift  books 
of  that  period. 

According  to  the  Queen,  children 
were  employed  coloring  such  picture 
books  by  hand,  one  child  doing  all  the 
red  in  the  series  of  illustrations,  an- 
other all  the  blue,  and  so  on.  Of 
course  they  gained  precision  by  repeti- 
tion, but  we  very  often  find  the  tints 
overlapping,  as  if  carried  out  by  an  in- 
experienced hand. — New  York  Sun, 
Jan.  2,  1910.  

PITTSBURGH,    PA. 

The  following  recommendation  by 
Mayor  William  A,  Magee,  of  Pittsburgh, 
to  the  City  Councils  is  of  interest: 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
people  of  Pittsburgh  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  playgrounds  and  recreation 


parks.  Much  progress  has  already  been 
made,  but  unfortunately  not  in  the  most 
congested  districts  of  population  where 
most  needed.  A  city  of  this  size  could 
profitably  invest  severel  millions  in  this 
form  of  public  enterprise,  but  consider- 
ing our  financial  condition  and  the  wide 
range  of  our  necessities,  an  expenditure 
of  $500,000  would  largely  answer  the 
present  demands. 

"This  suggests  the  thought  of  adapt- 
ing our  large  parks  to  general  public 
utility.  Beyond  the  annual  national  fes- 
tival and  an  occasional  outing,  our  larger 
parks  in  actual  fact  are  the  private 
domains  of  only  one  class,  while  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  who  mostly 
need  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
them  hardly  enter  them.  The  reasons 
are  plain — the  parks  are  not  equipped  for 
recreation  and  the  transportation  facili- 
ties are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  any  except  those  who  can  afford  a 
private  conveyance.  I  think  the  ex- 
penditure of  some  such  sum  as  $200,000 
for  baseball  diamonds,  tennis  courts,  golf 
courses,  shelter  houses,  benches,  etc.,  and 
the  extension  of  the  street  car  service 
closer  to  the  centre  of  the  larger  parks 
would  popularize  the  parks." — Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Gazette-Times,  September 

14,  1909.  

SARATOGA    SPRINGS,   N.  Y. 

The  Saratoga  Springs  playground 
has  had  a  rather  unusual  equipment  this 
summer.  An  elephant  a  little  over  two 
feet  high  has  been  the  pet  of  the  children 
of  the  playground.  It  has  been  petted  to 
such  an  extent  that  its  trunk  is  badly  out 
of  joint,  its  ears  are  a  bit  torn,  and  its 
tail  is  lacking.  Yet  none  of  these  things 
have  damaged  the  elephant  in  the  eyes 
of  the  children.  A  favorite  occupation 
has  been  "having  charge"  of  the  ele- 
phant. This  means  the  privilege  of 
drawing  it  back  and  forth  on  the  grounds 
before  the  admiring  eyes  of  the  other 
children  who  came  too  late  to  be  so 
favored. — Saratogian,  August  31,  1909. 


SPALDING 

All-Steel  Playground  Apparatus 


Zabriskie  Playground,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Outfitted  by  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

This  photograph  demonstrates  conclusively 
the  necessity  for  the  best.  The  use  and 
abuse  of  Playground  Apparatus  is  terrific. 

For  safe,  practical  and  durable  equipments 
specify  SPALDING  ALL-STEEL. 

Let  us  tell  you  the  reasons. 

PLAYTIME,  a  handsome  booklet  of  photographs  and  excerpts  from  the 
writings  of  leading  educators,  will  be  sent  on  request. 

A.   G.  SPALDING  &  BROS.,   Inc. 

Gymnasium  Contract  Department 
CHICOPEE,   MASS. 


Trinity  Church  Parish.    Trinity   Church.   Broadway 
and   Wall  Street,  New   York  City. 

$lap  at  tCrtnttp  Cijurcl) 

Happiness  is  to  be  measured  not  by  the  multiplication  table 
but  by  the  Beatitudes,  usefulness  not  by  par  premium  and  dis- 
count, but  by  "the  heavenly  rule  of  three — God,  my  neighbor,  and 
myself."  The  value  of  Trinity  churchyard  at  Broadway  and 
Wall  Streets,  New  York  City,  and  of  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  a 
few  blocks  further  north,  has  been  reckoned  time  and  again  by 
the  arithmetic  of  finance ;  but  there  are  thousands  of  people  who 
know  little  of  that  and  who  are  learning  more  and  more  to 
estimate  it  in  terms  of  happiness  and  utility.  Walk  down  Broad- 
way on  a  hot  summer  afternoon  and  ask  any  of  the  scores  of 
people  who  are  enjoying  the  coolness  of  the  shaded  walks  in 
the  churchyard  what  the  property  is  worth  to  them.  They  will 
answer  that  it  gives  them  what  cannot  be  bought — a  breathing 
spot  in  the  midst  of  a  brick  and  asphalt  wilderness;  and  more 
than  that,  the  assurance  that  the  Church,  realizing  its  respon- 
sibility to  the  whole  community,  is  doing  its  best  to  meet  that 
responsibility. 


Trinity   Church  Parish,   Trinity  Churchyard,  Broadway  and   Wall  Street,   New   Yor, 

"The  churchyard  is  the  rightful  recreation  place  of  the  living." 


The  question  how  best  to  serve  the  community  in  which  it 
finds  itself  is  one  of  the  problems  that  at  this  time  is  everywhere 
weighing  heavily  upon  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  Church. 
A  glance  at  the  accompanying  pictures  of  the  two  Broadway 
churchyards  will  show  that  Trinity  realizes  that  these  grounds 
are  not  only  the  sacred  resting  places  of  the  dead,  but  also  the 
rightful  recreation  places  of  the  living. 

These  two  old  churchyards  have  always  been  a  resort  for 
sightseers,  who  stand  with  guide  book  in  hand,  alternately 
deciphering  the  quaint  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones  and  gazing 
at  the  surrounding  skyscrapers.  But  more  than  that,  they  are 
becoming  more  and  more  places  where  busy  office  workers  can 
take  their  noontide  rest — and  to  no  better  use  could  they  be  put. 

At  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  especially,  business  women  and  girls 
during  the  warm  weather  come  flocking  to  eat  their  luncheons 
under  the  trees.  The  sparrows  share  in  the  meal.  In  connection 
with  the  chapel  is  a  business  women's  club,  for  whose  use  a 
spacious  room  is  provided  where  meals  may  be  obtained  at 
reasonable  prices.  A  rest  room,  a  reading  room,  and  a  circulating 
library  offer  further  advantages  and  make  the  daily  "nooning" 
pass  all  too  quickly.  The  club  has  enrolled  nearly  seven  hundred 
members,  and  there  is  a  goodly  waiting  list.  There  are  other 
women's  luncheon  clubs  in  the  down-town  district  of  New  York 
City,  but  there  is  none  with  the  atmosphere  that  is  afforded  by 
the  surroundings  at  St.  Paul's  Chapel.  In  the  spacious,  ecclesias- 
tical-looking luncheon  room,  with  its  arched  roof  of  dark  oak 
beams,  the  girls  learn  that  the  Church  is  touching  their  daily 
lives  at  many  points.  Outside  its  doors  the  churchyard  awaits 
their  use,  and  at  the  end  of  the  flagged  walk  the  open  portal  of 
the  beautiful  old  chapel  invites  them  to  thought  and  rest  in  the 
midst  of  a  tiresome  and  harassing  day. 

On  the  lower  west  side  St.  John's  Chapel  in  Varick  Street 
offers  its  grounds  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  neighborhood. 
A  big  sign  gives  welcome  to  all  and  especially  to  mothers 
and  children.  '  On  any  day  during  the  summer  may  be  seen 
peaceful  family  groups  assembled  in  the  shade  of  the  old  church. 
They  have  forgotten  for  a  time,  in  this  luxury  of  space  and  air, 
the  hot  and  crowded  tenements. 

At  St.  Luke's  Chapel  in  Hudson  Street  a  similar  opportunity 
is  offered.  In  addition  to  these  recreational  features  during  July 
and  August  last  year  one  of  the  daily  vacation  Bible  schools  held 


Trinity    Church   Parish,    Old   St.    Paul's   Churchyard. 

"Where  busy  office  workers  take  their  noontide  rest.' 


Trinity   Church  Parish,   Trinity  Churchyard,  Broadway  and   Wall  Street,  New   York   City. 

"To  no  better  use  could  the  churchyards  be  put." 


sessions  there.  The  church  every  day  presented  a  sight  that 
would  gladden  the  lu-art>  ..if  the  readers  uf  this  magazine;  organ- 
ized play,  manual  training,  and  liible  study  make  a  combination 
of  values  in  the  life  of  a  neighborhood  that  is  seldom  realized 
under  such  favorable  conditions  as  were  possible  here.  The 
pictures  help  to  vivify  the  situation,  but  they  cannot  show  the 
rich  coloring  of  the  foliage,  cannot  give  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  cool  shade,  nor  indicate  how  welcome  the  soft,  yielding 
sod  is  to  feet  tired  by  contact  with  hard,  hot  pavements.  Here 
the  little  "sister  turned  mother"  brings  her  fretful  charge,  and 
throughout  the  afternoon  the  children  get  the  air  and  sunshine 
that  would  otherwise  be  beyond  their  reach.  The  doorstep,  the 
curb  stone,  and  the  gutter  are  exchanged  for  a  bench  under  the 
trees  where  no  sign  says,  "Keep  off  the  grass/' 

At  St.  Augustine's  Chapel  in  East  Houston  Street  the  con- 
trast with  surrounding  conditions  is  even  more  striking.  Any 
one  who  has  penetrated  into  the  dark,  dirty  backyards  and  courts 
of  the  tenement  house  district  is  surprised  and  delighted  at  the 
scene  presented  in  St.  Augustine's  "backyard."  It  seems  almost 
as  if  one  had  strayed  into  the  green,  secluded  close  of  an  old 
English  cathedral.  On  one  side  rise  the  grave,  protecting  walls 
of  the  chapel.  On  the  other  sides  factories,  loft  buildings,  and 
many-storied  tenements — whose  fire  escapes  and  clotheslines  are 
hung  with  fantastic  draperies — surround  the  green  plot.  The 
creak  and  stamp  of  machinery  mingle  with  the  street  noises  and 
the  clatter  of  foreign  tongues  from  window  and  doorway.  When 
the  children  gather  for  play  curious  and  admiring  spectators  from 
every  point  of  vantage  comment  on  the  sight.  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  opening  to  the  street,  and  thus  the  existence  of  the 
playground  is  unknown  to  the  passer-by.  Such  use  of  the  breath- 
ing spot  as  is  made  of  similar  spaces  at  other  chapels  is  not  here 
practicable.  Yet  when  the  daily  vacation  schools  hold  their 
sessions  in  the  parish  house,  the  children  play  there  under  the 
direction  of  their  leaders  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm.  Blessed 
are  those  tenements  whose  windows  look  out  upon  this  gracious 
garden  instead  of  into  a  three-foot  airshaft. 

At  Broadway  and  One  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  Street  stands 
the  Chapel  of  the  Intercession,  which  is  in  a  unique  sense  a 
social  center  for  the  neighborhood.  Here,  of  course,  there  is  no 
such  congestion  of  population  as  surrounds  these  other  play 
centers ;  access  to  other  open  air  spaces  and  to  the  city  parks  is 


Trinity  Church  Parish,  St.  Augustine's  Chapel. 

"A  church  playground  surrounded  by  factory  and  many-storied  tenements." 
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far  easier.  The  chapel  grounds  themselves  are  not  large,  nor 
are  they  as  secluded  and  individual  as  the  others  we  have  spoken 
of.  But  for  these  very  reasons- Intercession  Chapel  shows  best 
what  can  be  done  with  comparatively  few  advantages,  and  what 
has  been  done  there  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the 
people  respond  to  efforts  made  for  them.  This  chapel  gives  to 
other  churches  a  splendid  example  of  how  to  utilize  their 
resources.  At  the  rear  of  the  chapel  a  triangular  space  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  children.  There  are  attractions  such  as  swings  and 
a  sandpile ;  but  better  than  these  there  is  that  which  every 
church  can  give — the  warm  welcome  and  the  assurance  of  perfect 
liberty  within  the  obviously  necessary  restraints  of  good  order 
and  good  humor.  Along  the  side  of  the  church  is  a  row  of 
benches  which  are  always  filled  with  older  people.  The 
remainder  of  the  space  is  a  garage  for  perambulators.  A  large 
sign  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Trinity  Parish  invites  the 
public,  especially  mothers  with  children,  to  use  the  grounds  freely. 
During  the  hot  weather  two  large  tubs  at  the  curb  are  filled 
with  running  water  for  horses,  and  a  sign  reads :  "Drivers  are 
invited  to  use  this  water.  Please  help  us  to  keep  good  order." 
The  editor  of  a  Boston  newspaper  calls  this  "horse  sense 
religion."  It  is  one  of  the  small  things  that  ought  to  be  included 
in  religion. 

Not  far  away  is  Trinity  cemetery,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
burying  grounds  in  situation  and  design  that  can  be  found  any- 
where. There  can  hardly  be  any  that  has  a  more  magnificent 
outlook  than  that  over  the  Hudson  to  the  Palisades  and  the 
New  Jersey  hills.  It  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  public 
park  and  is  so  regarded  and  used. 

All  these  spots  together,  however,  cannot  take  the  place  of 
humanity's  natural  playground — the  real  country.  Like  almost 
every  other  city  church.  Trinity  has  its  summer  home.  This  is 
at  Great  River,  Long  Island.  Every  two  weeks  throughout  the 
season  parties  of  children  from  the  various  chapels  are  taken  to 
the  hospitable  shelter  of  a  rambling,  homelike  country  house, 
set  between  a  pine  grove  and  the  "River,"  which  is  really  an  arm 
of  the  Bay.  The  children's  life  is  what  might  be  expected — one 
of  rapturous  delight  from  dawn  to  dusk  in  the  real  out-of-doors. 
The  home  is  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Mary,  who  beneath 
their  black  garb  and  broad  white  caps  have  hearts  not  only  warm 
with  the  love  of  little  children,  but  also  chastened  and  cheered 
by  the  love  of  God. 
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Trinity   Church  Parish,   Summer  Home.  . 

"THE  REAL  OUT-OF-DOORS.' 
IS 


'I  rinity   Church  Parish,    Summer   Home. 

TWO  WEEKS'  PLAY   IN  TIIK  COUNTRY. 
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Trinity   Church  Parish,    Summer   Home. 

DAIRYMEN.     STORY-TELLING.     LEAP-FROG.     SAILORS. 
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Never  does  a  fortnight  pass  more  quickly  than  one  spent  at 
this  charming  spot.  The  river  is  shallow  and  safe,  and  so  wide 
that  really  venturesome  voyages  can  be  made  in  the  sturdy  flat- 
bottomed  rowboat  that  is  always  in  use.  A  weekly  sailing  trip 
gives  variety  to  the  water  expeditions,  and  daily  bathing  turns 
many  a  hopeless  "land  lubber"  into  an  expert  swimmer  before 
the  holiday  time  is  over.  The  pine  grove  has  charms  of  its  own. 
Swinging,  tree  climbing,  house  building  in  turn  are  eclipsed  by 
the  delights  of  a  story  told  by  one  of  the  helpers  to  a  tired,  happy 
group.  A  broad  playing  field  provides  a  tennis  court,  a  baseball 
diamond,  and  a  running  track.  Should  it  chance  to  rain,  the  big 
playroom  has  a  capacious  fireplace  and  a  cupboard  filled  with 
toys. 


Trinity    Church    Parish,    Summer    Home. 

"Two  weeks'  pleasure  laid  by  to  carry  back  to  the  city." 

On  their  return  to  the  city  the  children  are  loaded  down 
with  country  treasure,  as  witness  this  group  of  St.  Agnes  boys  in 
the  doorway  of  the  parish  house.  But  they  bring  back  far  more 
than  that — new  health,  refreshed  energy,  happy  memories,  and 
best  of  all  the  unconscious,  refining  influence  of  the  order,  cheer, 
and  kindness  of  a  Christian  household. 
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Trinity  Church  Parish,  Manual  Training  School,    Washington  Square. 

"Where  work  is  play  and  play  is  work." 
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During  the  winter  the  Sisters  carry  on  much  the  same  work 
at  the  Parish  Mission  House  in  Fulton  Street.  Here  we  find  the 
usual  activities  of  the  church  among  the  poor  and  friendless — a 
dispensary,  a  relief  bureau,  for  young  girls  a  training  school  in 
household  service,  a  kitchen  garden,  and  numerous  guilds  and 
societies  for  boys  and  girls.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  where  recreation 
leaves  off  and  labor  begins,  just  where  the  playground  becomes 
the  workroom.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  young  people  who 
gather  during  the  day  and  evening  in  the  various  industrial  and 
training  schools  maintained  by  Trinity  Parish  are  not  keen  to 
discriminate  between  their  summer  play  and  their  winter  work. 

On  the  west  side  of  Washington  Square  stands  an  old-time 
Xew  York  mansion,  once  a  family  residence,  now  a  place  where 
daily  throughout  the  week  many  children  are  assembled  from  all 
over  the  city  for  instruction  in  manual  training.  They  learn 
carpentry,  joinery,  and  cabinet-making.  There  is  a  school  of 
cookery,  and  there  are  also  largely  attended  classes  in  pyro- 
graphy,  leather  tooling,  and  drawing  from  models  and  from  life, 
as  well  as  mechanical  drawing. 

At  St.  Augustine's  Chapel  the  neighborhood  children  are 
served  in  much  the  same  way,  a  specialty  being  made  of  classes 
in  cooking  and  laundry  and  general  household  duties. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  social  service  rendered  by  the 
parochial  schools  in  every  chapel,  ranging  from  kindergarten  to 
college  preparatory  courses.  Not  only  is  tuition  absolutely  free, 
but  after  completing  the  course  students  are  eligible  for  nomina- 
tion to  scholarships  which  materially  aid  in  meeting  the  expenses 
of  a  college  course. 

In  addition  to  this,  each  chapel  has  its  own  social  organiza- 
tions which  meet  as  far  as  possible  the  distinctive  needs  of  the 
community. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  playgrounds?  Much  in  every 
way:  social  service  wherever  rendered  conscientiously  and  intelli- 
gently tends  to  the  one  end.  the  betterment  of  the  race.  In  all 
education  we  are  looking  for  self-fulfillment  combined  with  self- 
control.  We  are  trying  to  reach  it,  as  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
says,  through  freedom,  spontaneity,  and  happiness;  and  wherever 
these  are  found,  as  we  believe  they  are  found  in  the  Trinity 
Parish  schools — whether  it  be  in  the  so-called  workroom  or  on  the 
self-confessed  playground — we  have  found  the  best  means  of 
helping  our  neighbor  and  serving  God. 
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Spirit  of  goutf)  anb  tfje  Citp 

"Once  upon  a  tim>  up  of  boys  ranging  through  th< 

woods  in  the  "\Yhite  Mountains  fell  into  a  dispute  as  to  whei 
they  were.  Finding  a  tree  towering  over  its  fellows,  one  of  their 
number  climbed  it  and  told  how  the  land  lay.  This  service  of 
vision  has  been  performed  by  ''our''  Jane  Addams. 

The  modern  city,  the  factory  and  the  modern  farm  have 
sprung  upon  us  as  thieves  in  the  night.  They  have  swept  away 
the  old  conventions  which,  growing  for  centuries,  have  been  our 
guides  and  safeguards.  \Ye  are  in  a  great  unknown  forest  of 
new  social  conditions,  new  powers,  new  dangers.  Miss  Addams 
has  interpreted  the  spirit  of  childhood,  of  young  manhood  and  of 
womanhood  in  its  relationship  to  present  day  life  more  truly 
than  has  any  one  else.  She  has  not  only  given  perspective  and 
vision,  but  has  done  it  with  indescribable  sympathy,  charm  and 
simplicity. 

There  are  but  six  chapters — a  total  of  162  pages,  200  words 
to  the  page.  The  following  quotations  may  suggest,  although 
they  do  not  summarize,  what  is  in  each  chapter: 

I.     YOUTH   ix   THE  CITY. 

"Since  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  shut  up  the  people's  play- 
houses and  destroyed  their  pleasure  fields,  the  Anglo-Saxon  city 
has  turned  over  the  provision  for  public  recreation  to  the  most 
evil-minded  and  the  most  unscrupulous  members  of  the  com- 
munity. \Ye  see  thousands  of  girls  walking  up  and  down  the 
streets  on  a  pleasant  evening  with  no  chance  to  catch  sight  of 
pleasure  even  through  a  lighted  window,  save  as  these  lurid 
places  provide  it.  Apparently  the  modern  city  sees  in  these 
girls  only  two  possibilities,  both  of  them  commercial:  fir 
chance  to  utilize  by  day  their  new  and  tender  labor  power  in  its 
factories  and  shops,  and  then  another  chance  in  the  evening  to 
extract  from  them  their  petty  wages  by  pandering  to  their  love 
of  pleasure/' 

"It  is  as  if  our  cities  had  not  yet  developed  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility in  regard  to  the  life  of  the  streets,  and  continually  forget 
that  recreation  is  stronger  than  vice,  and  that  recreation  alone 
can  stifle  the  lust  for  vice." 


»  A  review  of  "The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets,"  by  Jane  Addams.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York,    1909.     Price  $1.25- 
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II.     THE   WRECKED    FOUNDATIONS   OF    DOMESTICITY. 
After  telling  of  case  after  case  illustrating  the  bearing  of 
the  city  upon  the  relations  of  young  men  and  women  to  each 
other,  she  says: 

"It  is  neither  a  short  nor  an  easy  undertaking  to  substitute 
the  love  of  beauty  for  mere  desire,  to  place  the  mind  above  the 
senses ;  but  is  not  this  the  sum  of  the  immemorial  obligation 
which  rests  upon  the  adults  of  each  generation  if  they  would 
nurture  and  restrain  the  youth,  and  has  not  the  whole  history 
of  civilization  been  but  one  long  effort  to  substitute  psychic 
impulsion  for  the  driving  force  of  blind  appetite? 

"Unless  we  mean  to  go  back  to  these  Old  World  customs 
which  are  already  hopelessly  broken,  there  would  seem  to  be 
but  one  path  open  to  us  in  America.  That  path  implies  freedom 
for  the  young  people  made  safe  only  through  their  own  self- 
control.  This,  in  turn,  must  be  based  upon  knowledge  and 
habits  of  clean  companionship.  In  point  of  fact  no  course 
between  the  two  is  safe  in  a  modern  city,  and  in  the  most  crowded 
quarters  the  young  people  themselves  are  working  out  a  pro- 
tective code  which  reminds  one  of  the  instinctive  protection  that 
the  free-ranging  child  in  the  country  learns  in  regard  to  poisonous 
plants  and  'marshy  places/  or  of  the  cautions  and  abilities  that 
the  mountain  child  develops  in  regard  to  ice  and  precipices.  .  .  . 

"By  all  means  let  us  preserve  the  safety  of  the  home,  but  let 
us  also  make  safe  the  street  in  which  the  majority  of  our  young 
people  find  their  recreation  and  form  their  permanent  relation- 
ships." 

III.     THE  QUEST  FOR  ADVENTURE. 

No  better  interpretation  of  this  topic  has  been  made  than  is 
made  in  this  chapter.  Miss  Addams  shows  how  much  of  the 
modern  personal  evil  has  its  origin  in  this  eagerness  to  feel  the 
full  pulse  of  life. 

"The  young  people  are  overborne  by  their  own  undirected 
and  misguided  energies.  A  mere  temperamental  outbreak  in  a 
brief  period  of  obstreperousness  exposes  a  promising  boy  to 
arrest  and  imprisonment,  an  accidental  combination  of  circum- 
stances too  complicated  and  overwhelming  to  be  coped  with  by 
an  immature  mind,  condemns  a  growing  lad  to  a  criminal  career. 
All  the  activities  of  primitive  man  and  even  those  of  his  more 
civilized  successors  may  be  broadly  traced  to  the  impulsion  of 
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two  elemental  appetites.  The  first  drove  him  to  the  search  for 
food,  the  hunt  developing  into  war  with  neighboring  tribes  and 
finally  broadening  into  barter  and  modern  commerce ;  the  second 
urged  him  to  secure  and  protect  a  mate. 

"The  second  division  of  motive  power  has  been  treated  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  The  present  chapter  is  an  effort  to  point 
out  the  necessity  for  an  understanding  of  the  first  trend  of 
motives  if  we  would  minimize  the  temptations  of  the  struggle 
and  free  the  boy  from  the  constant  sense  of  the  stupidity  and 
savagery  of  life.  To  set  his  feet  in  the  worn  path  of  civilization 
is  not  an  easy  task,  but  it  may  give  us  a  clue  for  the  undertaking 
to  trace  his  misdeeds  to  the  unrecognized  and  primitive  spirit  of 
adventure  corresponding  to  the  old  activity  of  the  hunt,  of  war- 
fare, and  of  discovery." 

IV.     THE  HOUSE  OF  DREAMS. 

The  theatre.  Miss  Addams  in  writing  of  the  cheap  theatre 
and  moving  picture  exhibition  has  portrayed  the  soul  hunger  of 
most  of  us  adults. 

"  'Going  to  the  show'  for  thousands  of  young  people  in  every 
industrial  city  is  the  only  possible  road  to  the  realms  of  mystery 
and  romance. 

"Out  of  my  twenty  years'  experience  at  Hull  House  I  can 
recall  all  sorts  of  pilferings,  petty  larcencies,  and  even  burglaries, 
due  to  the  never  ceasing  effort  on  the  part  of  boys  to  procure 
theatre  tickets.  I  can  also  recall  indirect  efforts  towards  the 
same  end  which  are  most  pitiful.  I  remember  the  remorse  of  a 
young  girl  of  fifteen  who  was  brought  into  the  Juvenile  Court 
after  a  night  spent  weeping  in  the  cellar  of  her  home  because 
she  had  stolen  a  mass  of  artificial  flowers  with  which  to  trim  a 
hat.  She  stated  that  she  had  taken  the  flowers  because  she  was 
afraid  of  losing  the  attentions  of  a  young  man  whom  she  had 
heard  say  that  'a  girl  has  to  be  dressy  if  she  expects  to  be 
seen/  This  young  man  was  the  only  one  who  had  ever  taken 
her  to  the  theatre  and  if  he  failed  her,  she  was  sure  that  she 
would  never  go  again,  and  she  sobbed  out  incoherently  that  she 
'couldn't  live  at  all  without  it.'  Apparently  the  blankness  and 
grayness  of  life  itself  had  been  broken  for  her  only  by  the  por- 
trayal of  a  different  world. 

"These  same  parks  (Chicago)  are  provided  with  beautiful 
halls  which  are  used  for  many  purposes,  rent  free,  and  are  given 
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over  to  any  group  of  young  people  who  wish  to  conduct  dancing 
parties  subject  to  city  supervision  and  chaperonage.  Many  social 
clubs  have  deserted  neighboring  saloon  halls  for  these  municipal 
drawing  rooms  beautifully  decorated  with  growing  plants  sup- 
plied by  the  park  greenhouses,  and  flooded  with  electric  lights 
supplied  by  the  park  power  house.  In  the  saloon  halls  the  young 
people  were  obliged  to  'pass  money  freely  over  the  bar/  and 
in  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  occasion  they  usually  stayed 
until  morning. 

"Is  not  this  an  argument  that  the  drinking,  the  late  hours, 
the  lack  of  decorum,  are  directly  traceable  to  the  commercial 
enterprise  which  ministers  to  pleasure  in  order  to  drag  it  into 
excess  because  excess  is  more  profitable?  To  thus  commercialize 
pleasure  is  as  monstrous  as  it  is  to  commercialize  art.  It  is 
intolerable  that  the  city  does  not  take  over  this  function  of  making 
provision  for  pleasure,  as  wise  communities  in  Sweden  and  South 
Carolina  have  taken  the  sale  of  alcohol  out  of  the  hands  of  enter- 
prising publicans. 

"We  are  only  beginning  to  understand  what  might  be  done 
through  the  festival,  the  street  procession,  the  band  of  marching 
musicians,  orchestral  music  in  public  squares  or  parks,  with  the 
magic  power  they  all  possess  to  formulate  the  sense  of  compan- 
ionship and  solidarity.  The  experiments  which  are  being  made 
in  public  schools  to  celebrate  the  national  holidays,  the  changing 
seasons,  the  birthdays  of  heroes,  the  planting  of  trees,  are  slowly 
developing  little  ceremonials  which  may  in  time  work  out  into 
pageants  of  genuine  beauty  and  significance.  No  other  nation 
has  so  unparalleled  an  opportunity  to  do  this  through  its  schools 
as  we  have,  for  no  other  nation  has  so  wide-spreading  a  school 
system,  while  the  enthusiasm  of  children  and  their  natural  ability 
to  express  their  emotions  through  symbols,  gives  the  securest 
possible  foundation  to  this  growing  effort. 

"To  fail  to  provide  for  the  recreation  of  youth,  is  not  only 
to  deprive  all  of  them  of  their  natural  form  of  expression,  but  is 
certain  to  subject  some  of  them  to  the  overwhelming  temptation 
of  illicit  and  soul-destroying  pleasures.  To  insist  that  young 
people  shall  forecast  their  rose-colored  future  only  in  a  house 
of  dreams,  is  to  deprive  the  real  world  of  that  warmth  and 
reassurance  which  it  so  sorely  needs  and  to  which  it  is  justly 
entitled;  furthermore,  we  are  left  outside'with  a  sense  of  dreari- 
ness, in  company  with  that  shadow  which  already  lurks  only 
around  the  corner  for  most  of  us — a  skepticism  of  life's  value." 
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V.     THE  SPIRIT  OF  YOUTH  AND  INDUSTRY. 

"It  may  be  illuminating  to  trace  the  connection  between  the 
monotony  and  dullness  of  factory  work  and  the  petty  immorali- 
ties which  are  often  the  youth's  protest  against  them.  * 

"When  the  work  itself  offers  nothing  of  interest,  and  when 
no  public  provision  is  made  for  recreation,  the  situation  becomes 
almost  insupportable. 

"The  discovery  of  the  labor  power  of  youth  was  to  our  age 
like  the  discovery  of  a  new  natural  resource,  although  it  was 
merely  incidental  to  the  invention  of  modern  machinery  and  the 
consequent  subdivision  of  labor.  In  utilizing  it  thus  ruthlessly 
we  are  not  only  in  danger  of  quenching  the  fire  of  youth,  but  we 
are  imperiling  industry  itself  when  we  venture  to  ignore  these 
very  sources  of  beauty,  of  variety,  and  of  suggestion/' 

VI.     THE  THIRST  FOR  RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

"All  of  us  forget  how  very  early  we  are  in  the  experiment  of 
founding  self-government  in  this  trying  climate  of  America,  and 
that  we  are  making  the  experiment  in  the  most  materialistic 
period  of  all  history,  having  as  our  court  of  last  appeal  against 
that  materialism  only  the  wonderful  and  inexplicable  instinct  for 
justice  which  resides  in  the  hearts  of  men — which  is  never  so 
irresistible  as  when  the  heart  is  young.  We  may  cultivate  this 
most  precious  possession,  or  we  may  disregard  it.  We  may 
listen  to  the  young  voices  rising  clear  above  the  roar  of  industrial- 
ism and  the  prudent  councils  of  commerce,  or  we  may  become 
hypnotized  by  the  sudden  new  emphasis  placed  upon  wealth  and 
power,  and  forget  the  supremacy  of  spiritual  forces  in  men's 
affairs.  It  is  as  if  we  ignored  a  wistful,  over-confident  creature 
who  walked  through  our  city  streets  calling  out,  'I  am  the  spirit 
of  Youth !  With  me  all  things  are  possible !'  We  fail  to  under- 
stand what  he  wants  or  even  to  see  his  doings,  although  his  acts 
are  pregnant  with  meaning,  and  we  may  either  translate  them 
into  a  sordid  chronicle  of  petty  vice  or  turn  them  into  a  solemn 
school  for  civic  righteousness. 

"We  may  either  smother  the  divine  fire  of  youth  or  we  may 
feed  it.  \Ve  may  either  stand  stupidly  staring  as  it  sinks  into  a 
murky  fire  of  crime  and  flares  into  the  intermittent  blaze  of  folly, 
or  we  may  tend  it  into  a  lambent  flame  with  power  to  make  clean 
and  bright  our  dingy  city  streets." 
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LUTHER  HALSEY  GULICK,  M.D., 
President,  Playground  Association  of  America. 

The  multiform  activities  of  Trinity  Church  in  New  York  in  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  rest  and  recreation  indicate  leadership  in 
that  large  conception  of  religion  which  includes  a  recognition  of  a 
dominant  relation  to  all  that  is  wholesome  and  fine  in  living. 
The  spiritual  life  cannot  be  lived  apart  from  the  world;  it 
envelopes  and  includes  the  simplest  daily  work,  play,  and  rela- 
tionships of  life,  giving  them  deeper  meaning.  When  the  Church 
throws  open  the  gates  of  its  beautiful  grounds  in  order  that 
within  the  enclosure  the.  people  may  have  opportunities  for  play, 
this  action  stands  as  a  symbol — a  symbol  of  the  relationship  of 
religion  to  life. 

All  that  makes  toward  wholesome  living  may  and  should  be 
done  in  the  shadow  of  the  Church.  Recreation  too  often  is 
pursued  under  conditions  that  do  not  lead  to  that  which  is  fine 
and  true.  Too  often  has  it  been  that  in  the  pursuit  of  those 
pleasures  which  are  in  themselves  good,  young  people  especially 
are  led  into  such  serious  temptation  and  evil  as  to  become  directly 
antagonistic  to  religion  and  the  good  for  which  it  stands.  When 
the  churches  of  the  State  of  Maine  consider  making  a  study  of 
the  recreational  facilities  which  exist  in  the  various  urban  and 
rural  communities,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  such 
facilities,  they  are  attacking  a  fundamental  problem. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  shall  attack  that  which  is  anti-social 
and  anti-religious  in  our  corporate  body — for  example,  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  dance  hall  with  the  saloon ;  we  must  conduct  our 
fight  chiefly  along  constructive  lines.  We  must  present  that 
which  is  better,  rather  than  merely  antagonize  that  which  exists. 
If  given  an  opportunity,  good  will  steadily  displace  evil.  On  the 
whole,  good  books  sell  better  than  bad  ones.  Morally  clean 
places  of  amusement  are  proving  best  from  the  commercial  stand- 
point; the  new  Coney  Island  is  far  more  successful  financially 
than  was  the  old.  This  increase  in  success  is  directly  related  to 
the  increasing  moral  cleanliness.  The  whole  family  now  is 
attracted  and  goes  to  Coney  Island ;  not  so  formerly. 

A  large  factor  in  the  success  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  is  its  intelligent  appeal  to  the  whole  man. 
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The  problems  of  play  and  recreation  under  modern  urban 
and  rural  conditions,  under  modern  conditions  of  home  life,  school 
demands,  and  the  absorbing  interests  of  business  and  professional 
life,  are  technical  problems  of  applied  physiology,  psychology, 
and  sociology.  They  are  no  more  to  be  solved  by  untrained  com- 
mon-sense than  are  the  problems  of  finance,  electricity,  or 
aviation.  The  Playground  Association  of  America  places  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Church  its  resources  of  technical  experience  and 
experimental  research.  There  are  bad,  good,  and  better  ways  of 
conducting  play  and  athletic  sports,  socials,  vacations.  There 
are  expensive  and  inexpensive  ways,  and  as  in  other  directions, 
it  is  not  always  the  most  expensive  that  is  the  best. 

The  Playground  Association  of  America  welcomes  church 
activity  in  furthering  the  interests  of  wholesome  play  and 
recreation,  and  recognizes  that  in  these  as  in  other  directions  the 
Church  has  in  its  hands  great  opportunity  and  great  power. 


to  fcocfjesfter  $\mt  7tf)  to  lltfj? 

Vicious  pleasure  resorts  have  in  various  communities 
wrought  such  harm  as  to  challenge  the  attention  of  all  church 
and  social  workers.  Bad  recreation  can  most  easily  be  abolished 
by  the  expulsive  power  of  wholesome  recreation.  The  problem 
of  public  recreation  will  receive  much  attention  at  the  Fourth 
Annual  Congress  of  the  Playground  Association  of  America,  to 
be  held  in  Rochester,  New  York,  June  7  to  n,  1910.  Speakers 
of  national  reputation  will  show  how  by  overcoming  the  dullness 
of  life  crime  may  be  lessened.  The  relation  of  recreation  to 
character  and  to  the  higher  life  will  be  pointed  out.  Ways  of 
utilizing  parks  and  other  recreational  resources  to  better  ad- 
vantage will  be  discussed.  The  function  and  proper  regulation 
of  moving  pictures  will  be  considered.  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  point  out  such  facts  about  recreation  as  every  social  worker 
must  know  if  he  is  to  do  efficient  work. 

The  discussion  of  the  play  problems  of  men  and  women  as 
well  as  of  children  does  not  mean  that  the  children's  playgrounds 
are  to  be  slighted.  Experts  have  already  been  working  for  weeks 
on  special  playground  reports  to  be  presented  next  June  to  the 
Rochester  congress. 
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anb  tlje 
to  be  Combineb 

For  the  past  year  the  Proceedings  of  the  Pittsburgh  Con- 
gress of  the  Playground  Association  of  America  have  been 
printed  in  monthly  installments.  This  plan  has  increased  the 
number  of  people  reading  the  addresses  given  at  the  congress, 
but  it  has  meant  that  the  Association  has  had  to  maintain  two 
monthly  publications.  Hereafter  the  Proceedings  will  be  pub- 
lished as  a  section  of  The  Playground,  so  that  the  Association 
will  have  one  monthly  publication  instead  of  two.  This  means 
that  The  Playground  will  be  practically  doubled  in  size. 

Subscribers  this  year  have  paid  $1.80  per  year  for  the  Pro- 
ceedings and  $1.00  per  year  for  The  Playground,  a  total  of  $2.80. 
The  price  of  the  combined  publication  will  be  $2.00  per  year, 
25  cents  per  copy. 

Present  subscribers  will  receive  The  Playground  for  the 
full  term  of  their  subscriptions  without  additional  expense. 

The  Publication  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  friends  of  the 
Association  wishes  to  express  to  Mr.  Seth  T.  Stewart,  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  their  appreciation  of  the  large  service 
he  has  rendered  to  the  playground  cause  by  editing  The  Play- 
ground during  the  past  three  years. 

PUBLICATION  COMMITTEE. 


anb  Hilt 

The  institution  with  which  I  am  connected  is  called  a  relig- 
ious institution.  It  seeks  to  save  men  and  boys.  In  this  work  I 
have  met  many  Christian  people  and  have  found  some  of  them 
hard  to  get  on  with.  I  have  occasionally  found  Christians  who 
were  pessimistic,  easily  disturbed.  I  could  not  understand  it 
until  I  found  out  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  saved  psy- 
chologically and  being  saved  physiologically;  that  many  men 
are  carrying  on  their  morals  what  they  ought  to  carry  on  their 
muscles,  and  that  many  men  are  wicked  mainly  because  they  are 
weak.  Therefore,  recognizing  the  great  place  that  play  has  in 
life,  we  who  are  interested  in  saving  boys  and  young  men  realize 
that  we  must  save  the  whole  boy,  the  whole  man.  It  implies  a 
physiological  as  well  as  a  psychological  salvation. 

GEORGE  J.  FISHER,  M.D., 

Secretary,  International  Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations, 
New  York  City. 
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1   Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  PLAYGROUND  CONGRESS, 

Chicago,    1907    $i.oo 

Addresses  by  Jane  Addams,  Luther  Halsey  Gulick.  M.D., 
Joseph  Lee,  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  Ph.D.,  Charles  Zueblin, 
and  others. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  Pi.\vr,korND  CONGRESS, 

\v  York,  1908  $2.00 

Addresses  by  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  William  H.  Maxwell, 
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and  others. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  THIRD  AXNT.M.   PLAYGROUND  CONGRESS. 

Pittsburgh,  1909 $2.00 

(Bound  volume  on  sale  after  May  i,  1910.) 
A    Safer,   Saner   Fourth   of  July,"  "Play  in    Institutions," 
"A  Normal   Course  in  Play,"  and  other  special  reports  are 
included  in  this  volume. 

A  XIIKMAI.  Corivsi:  ix  PLAY  5oc. 

Highly  praised  by  educational  authorities  throughout  the 
country. 
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Playground  Associations 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION.  The  aim  of  the  Play- 
ground Association  of  America  is  to  aid  the  playground 
movement  by  helping  local  organizations,  by  furnishing 
printed  matter,  loaning  lantern  slides,  counselling  with 
reference  to  plans  and  policies,  securing  speakers,  etc. 

ITS  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  entitled  "The  Playground," 
is  a  propagandist  publication.  The  Association  also 
publishes  the  Proceedings  of  its  annual  congress  and 
reprints  articles  on  all  phases  of  playground  work,  fur- 
nishing them  at  cost  prices  to  local  bodies. 

THE  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  of  the  Playground  Associa- 
tion of  America  depends  entirely  on  the  generosity  of 
interested  individuals.  It  is  neither  endowed  nor  sub- 
sidized in  any  way.  The  Chairman  and  Secretary  of 
the  Playground  Extension  Committee  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  are  temporarily  aiding  the  Playground 
Association  of  America  without  compensation  from  the 
Association. 

LOCAL  PLAYGROUND  ASSOCIATIONS  are  the  forces 
which  educate  the  public  to  the  point  where  play- 
grounds are  supported  by  the  city. 

THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  NATIONAL  AND 
LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS  is  one  of  harmonious  co- 
operation, but  neither  contributes  financially  to  the 
support  of  the  other.  Local  associations  in  which  ten 
or  more  of  the  members  join  the  National  Association 
may  nominate  one  of  their  members  for  election  to  the 
Council  of  the  National  Association. 
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"  But  not  alone  at  Christmas  time,  comes  holiday  and  cheer 
For  one  who  loves  a  little  child,  has  Christmas  all  the  year/' 

THE  great  holidays  make  for  betterment  in  life,  according  to  the 
underlying   ideals.     They    may    emphasize    patriotism    or    labor, 
nature,  or  gratitude,  but  Christmas  brings  into  world-consciousness 
especially   the   family,   and   pre-eminently   the   child. 

Messages   from   pioneers   in   th  round   movement   have   been 

collected  and  are  here  presented  to  encourage  not  only  playground  asso- 
ciations, and  possible  legislative  committees,  hut  you  and  all  other  indi- 
viduals, as  you  remember  the  pleasures  and  restrictions  of  childhood,  to 
determine  in  this  Christmas  season  to  help  secure  for  children  everywhere 
the  fullest  measure  of  health  and  happiness. 
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It  is  decreed  that  man  should  work  for  his  daily 
bread.  It  is  further  decreed  that  for  the  salvation 
of  his  body  and  soul  he  should  play.  The  repression 
of  play,  especially  in  childhood,  is  a  dangerous 
thing.  The  misdirection  of  play  is  a  dangerous 
thing.  The  suppression  of  play  means  disease.  The 
misdirection  of  play,  especially  in  our  great  crowded 
cities,  means  crime. 

—Richard  Watson  Gilder. 
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Once  upon  a  time  the  citizens  of  a  certain  city  in 
Greece  were  greatly  interested  in  the  nurture  and 
training  of  children.  When  the  question  arose  as 
to  whether  they  should  build  a  great  public  school 
or  open  a  playground,  it  was  decided  to  open  a 
playground.  Now,  in  the  course  of  years,  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  citizens  of  that  city  advanced  so 
far  beyond  the  rest  of  the  human  race  that  in  all  the 
centuries  since,  even  to  this  day,  the  nations  that 
have  gone  on  building  public  schools  and  neglect- 
ing to  open  playgrounds  have  not  been  able  to  catch 
up  with  them. 

George  E.  Johnson, 

Supt.  Pittsburgh  Playground  Association 
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The  next  number  of  the  PLAYGROUND  will  close  the  third  year.  The  editor 
takes  special  pleasure  in  this  number  in  presenting  an  important  article  on  play- 
grounds by  Mr.  Joseph  Lee,  one  of  the  foremost  and  wisest  promoters  of  the  play- 
ground movement. 

This  movement  has  again  lost  friends  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Spencer  Trask,  one 
of  its  leading  advocates,  and  of  Miss  Evangeline  E.  Whitney,  Superintendent  in 
charge  of  Vacation  Schools,  Playgrounds,  and  Evening  Recreation  Centers,  of  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Education,  and  thus  in  control  of  the  largest 
of  play  schools  in  the  world.  In  these  schools  there  were  as  many  pupils  as  belong 
to  the  public  schools  in  Boston  or  in  Cincinnati. 

The  editor  planned  for  this  number  an  account  o 

it  was  not  possible  to  secure  the  copy  in  time.    It  was  intended  to  make  a 
City  number  for  February,  but  the  limits  of  the  magazine  also  excluded  an  account 
of  most  important  work  accomplished  during  the  last  year  by  the  Parks  and  Play- 
grounds Association  of  New  York  City,  as  described  in  its  Year  Book  recently 
published. 

The  appointment  of  Charles  B.  Stover  by  Mayor  Gaynor  as  Commissioner  of 
Parks  in  the  City  of  New  York  is  the  source  of  great  rejoicing  among  all  the 
friends  of  the  children  because  of  his  well  known  desire  to  help  so  far  as  possible 
in  this  great  movement. 

Mr.   Stover  has  been  one  of  the  pioneers  in  establishing  playgrounds  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  he  has  rendered  the  cause  the  greatest  service,  by  hi 
in  the  Out-Door  Recreation  League,  in  establishing  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
City,  small  parks  and  playgrounds. 

The  next  number  of  the  PLAYGROUND  will  be  a  special  number  devoted  to  the 
work  of  a  certain  great  Society.  The  editor  therefore  refers  all  the  preceding 
matters  to  the  consideration  of  his  successor  in  the  editorial  chair,  Mr.  H.  S. 
Braucher,  Secretary  of  the  Playground  Association  of  America,  for  whom  he 
bespeaks  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  all  who  have  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  PLAYGROV 

We  are  grateful  to  the  many  friends  who  have  helped  in  organizing  and  pro- 
moting the  interest  of  this  little  journal  t' 

started  under  many  and  considerable  difficulties,  but  it  has  grown  into 
spread   recognition   as   an   authority   on   playgrounds.     The   success    of   this   little 
journal  has  been  a  source  of  gratitude  to  the  e  ve  of  the  work  and 

lunteer  have  been  so  largel  1.     He  surrenders  the  editor- 

ship in  order  to  devote  himself  more  ;iin  other  and  new  lines 

cf  playground  work. 


HANDICRAFT  AND  CONSTRUCTION 


How  to  Make  Things 


Suggestions  for  a  Class  Library  in  a 

School  Shop  or  for  a  Boy's 

Library  at  Home. 

Prepared  by  Claude  G.  Leland,  Super- 
visor of  Libraries  for  the  Department  of 
Education. 

Adams,  J.  H.,  ed.    Harper's  Electricity 
Book. 

It  tells  how  to  make  cells  and  batteries, 
switches  and  insulators,  armatures,  motors  and 
coils.  It  shows  how  easily  experiments  may 
be  made  with  home-made  appliances  at  small 
cost. 

Harper's  Indoor  Book  for  Boys. 

Chapters  on  carpentry,  woodworking,  turn- 
ing, metal  working,  clay  modeling,  pyrography, 
bookbinding.  How  to  make  magic  lanterns 
and  stereopticons;  a  home  gymnasium;  how  to 
fit  up  a  boy's  room,  furnishing  and  decorating 
it;  how  to  make  many  household  conveniences. 

Harper's  Machinery  Book  for  Boys. 

Describes  simple  amateur's  tools;  power  and 
power  transmission;  motor,  wind,  steam  and 
electric  power;  hydraulics;  metal  and  wood- 
working machinery;  concrete  construction; 
metal  casting;  forging;  welding,  etc.;  auto- 
mobiles; motor  boats;  shop  hints;  formulas; 
tables  and  dictionary  of  terms. 

Harper's  Outdoor  Book  for  Boys. 

Shows  how  to  make  such  contrivances  as  pet 
shelters,  windmills,  aerial  toys,  coasters,  fishing 
tackle,  etc.;  boat  building,  boat  management, 
camp  and  camping,  hunters'  huts,  etc. 

Beard,   D.   C.    American   Boy's    Handy 
Book. 

How  to  make  kites,  boats,  fishing  tackle, 
guns,  magic  lanterns,  masquerade  and  theatrical 
costumes,  paper  fire  works,  etc. 

Field  and  Forest  Handy  Book. 

Outdoor  recreations  and  the  making  of  log 
houses,  boats,  kites,  toboggans,  bob-sleds, 
hunter's  clothes,  moccasins,  etc. 

Jack  of  All  Trades. 

Suggestions  for  making  tree-tops  and  under- 
ground club  houses,  fish  ponds,  workshops, 
toboggan  slides,  etc.  How  to  trap  and  tame 
animals.  Indoor  occupations  and  entertain- 
ments with  scissors,  chalk,  Christmas  plays,  etc. 

Bond,  A.  R.    Scientific  American  Boy. 

Chapters  on  skate  sails,  snow  shoes,  tent 
making,  surveying,  bridge  building,  canvas 
canoes,  house  building,  wig-wagging  and  helio- 
graphing,  ice-boats,  a  gravity  railroad,  etc. 

Cassal,  H.  J.  S.    Workshop  Makeshifts. 

Practical  hints  for  the  use  of  amateur 
workers  in  wood  and  metal  lathes  and  lathe 
appliances.  Home  manufacture  of  tools  for 
metal  work  and  for  woodworking. 


Erskine,  F.  J.    Bent  Iron  Work. 

Designs  and  directions  for  light  articles  in 
imitation  of  Italian  iron  work.  Chapters  on 
tools  and  materials;  S  and  C  curves;  making 
frames,  rivets,  etc. 

Hall,  A.  N.    Boy  Craftsman. 

How  to  make  a  boy's  workshop;  how  to 
handle  tools;  how  to  start  a  turning  shop  and 
conduct  an  amateur  newspaper.  How  to  make 
photographs,  build  a  log  cabin,  a  canvas  canoe, 
a  gymnasium,  an  amateur  theatre,  etc. 

Hopkins  G.   M.     Home  Mechanics  for 
Amateurs. 

Woodworking;  household  ornaments,  metal 
work,  model  engines  and  boilers.  Meteor- 
ology, telescopes  and  microscopes,  electricity. 

Park,  J.  C.     Educational  Woodworking 
for  Home  and  School. 

A  teacher's  reference  book.  Describes  wood- 
working tools  of  all  kinds. 

St.  John,  T.  M.    How  Two  Boys  Made 
Their  Own  Electrical  Apparatus. 

Directions  for  making  from  inexpensive  ma- 
terial all  kinds  of  simple  apparatus  such  as 
cells  and  batteries,  telegraph  keys  and  sound- 
ers, electric  bells  and  buzzers. 

Sanford,  F.  G.  Art  Crafts  for  Beginners. 

Designing,  woodworking,  pyrography,  sheet 
metal  work,  leather  work,  book-binding,  clay 
modeling,  basketry  and  bead  work. 

Sloane,  T.  O.    Electric  Toy  Making  for 
Amateurs. 

Including  batteries,  magnets,  motors,  mis- 
cellaneous toys  and  dynamo  construction,  elec- 
tric tools  and  incandescent  lamps,  simple  ex- 
periments in  electricity. 

Waite,  R.  H.,  ed.    Boy's  Workshop. 

Plans,  designs  and  suggestions  for  cabinet 
work  and  carpentry,  binding  magazines,  photo- 
graphs, knots,  hitches  and  splices. 

Wheeler,    C.    G.     Wood    Working    for 
Beginners. 

Directions  for  using  tools  and  making  useful 
articles  of  furniture;  camps,  boats,  etc. 

Williams,  Archibald.    How  It  Is  Done. 

Interesting  chapters  on  railroad  engineering, 
train  ferries,  ship  building,  bridge  building,  etc. 

How  It  Is  Made. 

How  the  following  articles  are  made  from 
raw  materials:  Money,  paper,  matches,  pianos, 
candles,  soap,  china  ware,  pottery,  glass,  photo- 
graphic plates,  textile  fabrics,  rubber  goods, 
biscuits,  iron  and  steel,  big  guns  and  armor 
plate,  saws  and  files,  watches,  motor  cars,  bi- 
cycles, locomotives,  pens,  needles,  screws,  pins, 
rope,  knives,  razors,  forks,  spoons,  etc. 

How  It  Works. 

Explains  in  simple  language  the  steam  en- 
gine, steam  turbine,  gas  engine,  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, telephone  and  all  sorts  of  electrical  ap- 
paratus, railway  brakes,  signaling,  optics,  mi- 
croscopes, telescopes,  talking  machines,  hy- 
draulic machinery,  heating  and  lighting,  etc. 


Playground  Associations 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION.  The  aim  of  the  Play- 
ground Association  of  America  is  to  aid  the  playground 
movement  by  helping  local  organizations,  by  furnishing 
printed  matter,  loaning  lantern  slides,  counselling  with 
reference  to  plans  and  policies,  securing  speakers,  etc. 

ITS  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  entitled  "The  Playground," 
is  a  propagandist  publication.  The  Association  also 
publishes  the  Proceedings  of  its  annual  congress  and 
reprints  articles  on  all  phases  of  playground  work,  fur- 
nishing them  at  cost  prices  to  local  bodies. 

THE  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  of  the  Playground  Associa- 
tion of  America  depends  entirely  on  the  generosity  of 
interested  individuals.  It  is  neither  endowed  nor  sub- 
sidized in  any  way.  The  Chairman  and  Secretary  of 
the  Playground  Extension  Committee  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  are  temporarily  aiding  the  Playground 
Association  of  America  without  compensation  from  the 
Association. 

LOCAL  PLAYGROUND  ASSOCIATIONS  are  the  forces 
which  educate  the  public  to  the  p.  tnt  where  play- 
grounds are  supported  by  the  city. 

THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  NATIONAL  AND 
LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS  is  one  of  harmonious  co- 
operation, but  neither  contributes  financially  to  the 
support  of  the  other.  Local  associations  in  which  ten 
or  more  of  the  members  join  the  National  Association 
may  nominate  one  of  their  members  for  election  to  the 
Council  of  the  National  Association. 
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Play  at  Trinity  Church    

"The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  th. 

Play  and  the  Church,  l>y   Luther    i  :lick.   M.I).    I1 

n   of  Am-  • 

Why  Go  to  Rochester  June  jth  to  nth 

"The  Playground"  and  the  "Proceedings"  to  be  Com'  .     31 

Play  and  Life,  by  George  J.  Fi-her,  M.D..  S  International  Com- 

mittee of  Young  Men's  Christi.v  .     31 


Spalding  -CC     Apparatus 


Spalding        cOnODiy   Frames 

(PATENTS  ALLOWED—  OTHERS  PENDING) 


ALL-STEEL  PLAYGROUND  OUTFIT  No.  X- 1500 


Our  new  X  and  XX  frame  designs  we  believe  are  ideal. 

These  are  the  features  of  superiority : 

All  motion  is  parallel — possibility  of  accident  is  minimized. 
Maximum  working  efficiency  per  square  foot  is  effected. 

All  overhead  pipe  actually  supports  apparatus — none  is  used 
to  tie  sections  together. 

Number  of  fittings  used  is  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

Let  us  put  your  name  on  our  list  for  new  Catalog  X 
soon  to  be  issued. 

Write  for  our  booklet  of  photographs  "Playtime." 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS.,  Inc. 

Gymnasium  and  Playground  Contract  Department 
CHICOPEE,  MASS. 

Please  mention  "The  Playground"  wh»n   writing. 


WHO  WILL  SIGN  THIS  CHECK? 

A  gift  to  the  children  and  to  all  the  citizens  of  our 
country  that  ways  may  be  worked  out  for  increasing  the 
joy  of  living  for  all. 


^ 


IB 


COLUMBIA 

TRUST 

COMPANY 


I*JffTOTHE 

OHI>J:R  OF 


COM  PAN 


The  Columbia  Trust  Company   is  independent   of  the  control  of  any  single  interest.     Being  so.  if  can  and  d< 

guard  the  interests  of  its  customers. 


Jfacts 

1.  $1.300.000    \\  -it    for    playgrounds    by    only     184 

during  only  a  part  of  1909. 

2.  Millions   of  dollars  will    be    spent    in    the    next    few 

playgrounds. 

3.  246  cities   have   started   playgrounds   in   the   past    tv\ 

154  other  c  now  conducting 

400  eir      scattered 

from  the  Playground  .\>sodat: 

4.  While  religious,  educational,  and  charitable  institutions  have 

received  g:  .        - 

a   large    sum    for    r<  n.   though    life    without    play    is 

incompl 

5.  The  Playground  \merica  has  not  the  financial 

the  demands  now  being  made  upon  it. 

Is  a  $100,000  check  large  for  helping  hundreds  of  cities  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  wisely? 


